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This is All-Souls Day, fellow, is it not? 


ne 


Saddle White Surrey for the field to-morrow.—SHAKSPEARE. 


Wuen Charlotte Corday had her poor 
head decollated “ for the liberty of beau- 
tiful France,” the vulgar executioner slap- 


ped the sweet !cheek of the grand-daugh- | 


The worst and most trying agony on 
the cross of that great republican, of 
whom American democracy elaims to be 
the inheritor, of him who came as a 


ter of Corneille; and, as became it, it | Saviour and went as a Saviour, who had 


blushed. 

When Marie Antoinette died too, for 
liberty, though against her will, and 
though she did not know it, some unseen, 


no selfishness about him, but who inter- 
vened even from heayen to break the 
chains of men, and to free this whole wide 
world—his worst agony was, after he had 


small nothing, cast his reproaches upon | been nailed, naked, under a Syrian sun, 
the beautiful head, and upon the grave of | to be taunted in his thirst with gall and 


the daughter of Austria. 

These two noble women sleep for ever 
inthe one city near each other, eternal- 
ized in the minds of the noble, personally 
triumphant, though they were antagonized 
to republicanism, and none now dares to 
repeat the insult on the one, or the slan- 
der on the other. Thus, those who fall 
defeated in liberty’s advance, ennoble 
liberty. 

When Oliver Cromwell died, and when 
those low aristocrats of England dared to 
sum up sufficient stomach to show their 
faces there again, they took up his fine 
old bones, and they whipped them, and 
they hung them on a gallows. The very 
dead bones had to do work for liberty. 
So insults on the dead ennoble even sul- 
phate of lime, and make it more than hu- 
man. 
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vinegar. 

We, too, have nailed the sacrificed to 
thirst, and from the poor soul’s lips the 
millions they coveted must pass away. 

It is not noble to insult—nay, it is the 
pride and boast of Americans, that in po- 
litical contests the defeated are not humi- 
liated. In Europe only, among monarch- 
ists, or yet among the loosened and wil- 
dered passions of a long chained-down 
democracy, do we find that even in honest 
and honorable politieal differences, it is 
the habit to triumph over the beaten. 
Such is not the American plan—no man 
living or dead ever knew an American to 
insult the beaten. We must repeat yet 
once more before Europe, this great les- 
son, for to the victor the proudest spoil is 
the pride of merey. 

The whole outside barbarians are about 


Ce eae rama nae ee ng eee 








to enter once more through all their ten | 
thousand populations into the contest, for 
individual liberty, and for that human 
justice to which Americans are born. 
Let us renew to them the great example 
we have given to the world—we have 
made for it constitutions, laws, boats, and 
manheod to imitate—let us teach it mer- 
cy. We have in ourselves overthrown, 
peacefully, and by the power of the press 
“holy alliances” 


our “restorations,” our ’ 
of ruliug families, and we have killed 
their retinues, their retainers, their 


“suites,” and all their Swiss. For that 
reason we can afford to forget. Other na- 
tions and other populations, when they 
use the guillotine, fling indignities upon 
the beaten, even as the Spaniards do with 
the garrote, and their Cuban “* fire in the 
rear,’ for the conscious cowards dare not 
shoot a man in the face. But in the guil- 
lotine-convention at Baltimore, where we 
cut off heads so splendidly, there was no- 
thing wrong, nothing hard, nothing dis- 
respectful, especially to the beaten. The 
triumph was Young America’s, as all 
as we have said 


knew it must be; for, 
before, between the green tree and the 


dead there is not even a sufficient plat- 
form for a dowbt. 

Well then, the Bourbons are no more 
—the fight of the Fogies is ended, and 
the dead must sleep in their long rest, 
grateful if only for our military honors. 
This is All-soul’s Day, fellow, is it not? 


Now, bring out that saddle. It is all O 

K. and K. and K. “ol Kworwrecked, 

Kooba, Kanada, and ol.” Bring out 

White Surrey. 

= 7 ” * * * 
The Democratic convention of 1852. 


dates one of the noblest contests in Am- 
erican history. In difficulty of accomp- 
lishment, in the conclusive and happy 
effect of the victory won, in the immense 


mass of old and noxious lumber which it | 


swept out of the path of democracy, and 


in the magnificence of the prospect for | 


the future, it is without precedent or par- 
rallel. For the first time. 
a a im on a oes 

since Jackson's days, and probably since 
the days of Thomas Jefferson, democratic 
prince iple has been strip pe d of e very ¢ loak, 
and muffle, and mask, and restored in its 


yurity to be the ruler and the Queen of | 


the Republic. In ancient Venice the 


first introduction to office of a Doge, was | 
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ling the interests of any, 


| when he married the Adriatic: and thus. 
| with us, the progressive democratic party 
returns ever to first principles, and intro- 
duces its favorite sons to the great pure 
Republican stream, which supports and 
keeps vital and strong the edifice of our 
State. Six months ago, when we inau- 
gurated this new era, there was scarce a 
single man who did not believe that the 
purification of the democratic party, upon 
which we entered, was a madness and a 
Quixotism. Our nominal platforms were 
meaningless, and powerless, mere stale 
echoes of the thunder which had long 
died away. The debris of half a dozen 
years of sectional war, the fragmental 
ruins of half a dozen small, and more ¢ 

factional, battle-fields covered the 
earth ; the more prominent and seemingly 
more fortunate aspirants to office, offered 
themselves without a single new thought, 


less 


or old one, which could be called a prin- 
ciple, loaded with the political debts and 
promises of years, and burthened with 
antecedents which rendered it utterly 
impossible that the democratic party 
could combine on any of them. We have 


got rid of all these. We have removed 
obnoxious and overweening leadership, 
and combined our party. By a kindly 
resolution as to the past, we have wiped 
away the score of the war of sections, and 
without outraging the affections, or peril- 
y y, have satisfied 
all. No diffiulty has been too great for 
the convention to master, no tender point 
too small to escape its attention With 
a patriotism as magnanimous as it was 
unflinching it complimented the old, whil 
it adhered to the new. a race the 


After : 


most exquisite ever run on the p litical 
field, a race of “ four miles, and repeat, 
and it pleased itself by 


repeat ag rain, 


| honoring the claims of every candi idate 


at all events | 


| be fore it: it allowed the old to be joe e 


and the young to slip forth and = Ww 
foe 


bottom and its power: and then. 
forty-nine ballots, the whole body repre 
sentative of the progress of thirt mil- 


| lions, threw itself upon even a younger, 
and a man more unpledged and unknown 
than any before it, and nominated him as 
its candidate for the Presidency It 
buried the claims of a past gener ition in 
prenence of the necessities of this, and 
has * brought young blood, young ideas, 
i and young hearts to the councils of the 
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Republic.” The object we originally had 
in starting this Review has been so far 
perfectly and splendidly successful. We 
have swept the track, and enabled the 
young generation of this century to take 
the command which is its rightful and 
indefeasable inheritance. Nor do we be- 
lieve it is now possible for us to explain 
more plainly what has been done, than in 
the words we used on the 
to express what it was, in our opinion, 
necessary to do. It needs but this reeur- 


rence to a past article to justify us in a} 


course which has not been without its fer- 
vent friends, and equally determined an- 
tagonists. The entire democratic party 
has, by the action of the Baltimore Con- 
vention, acknowledged the 
the changes we 
ed, and has more oby iously than by words, 
viz.—by its acts, endorsed by imitating 
and fulfilling the policy we conceived we 


were bound in Repub liean faith to pur- | 
From the breasts of antagonists, if | 


sue. 
any yet remain envenomed, we would 
gladly remove every cankerous thought, 
and pour oil into the wounds it has been 
our unhappy duty to inflict. We desire 
that these bitternesses may be forgotten, 
and that the democratic party will but 
remember the great sacrifices and dangers 


we were prepared to encounter for the | 


sake of principle, and accord us witha 
cheerful forgivness the victory we have 
won for it and for ourselves. With so 
splendid a victory we can all afford to be 
and henceforth there will be 
room enough in the national conflict for 
the passions of all, without disparting 
Sea acerbities the ranks of brother sol- 
diers 


generous, 


ing in justification of our course, and to 


of prine iple not only have 
but have fulfilled it. 


From Democratic Reriew. Jan. 1852. 


“Union, not Castle Garden ‘ union,’ but union 
Upon the broadest principles of democracy, upon 
the old principles of Jefferson, has once more re- 
turned to the democratic ranks. Tle statesmen 
of 4 previous generation, with their personal an- 
Upathies, and their personal claims, with personal 
greatness or personal inefficiency, must get out ol 
the way. A new generation of American states- 
Men, of men who h ive fitted to the eternal prin- 
ciples of democratic right, the exigencies of the 
time, the circumstances of the nation, the require- 
meuts of the future have sprung up with open 


Ist of January, | 


necessity of 
six months since indicat- | 





Therefore, we re-print the follow- | 
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field before them to guide to a triumphant success 
the great party of the great democratic republic of 
the world. While the fathers of the people per- 
sonally lived, it was an easy task to elect the can- 
didate most worthy of success, and most ceriain 
of attaining it. Now principles, not men, must 
guide our choice. The admiuistration of Polk 
was brilliant and successful without parallel, in 
commerce, trade, territory and war; yet to the 
election of his successor, the democratic party 
brought feuds so galling, antipathies so irreconeil- 
able, envy so unscrupulous, that the great party of 
the United States was utterly broken and dis- 
gracefully defeated. If it were impossible for the 
old politicians, the surviving lieutenants of the days 
of Jackson, to agree in 1848, on the election of a 
candidate, it is ten times more impossible for them 
to agree on the nomination of any one of them- 
selves as a successful candidate now, even were 
the whole Baltimore Convention in their hands. 
Nor would it be well tor the people that they 
should so agree. 

* # * mt a - « * 

‘ At all events they have been in office, and 
have had the control of the destinies of the coun- 
try and of the party. It wasin their power to do 
good. But by the lack of statesmanship, lack of 
emper, lack of discretion, and most of ail, by lack 
of progress, they brought into our rauks discord 
and dissension, and the party they received uni- 


| ted, strong, and far in advance, they left a wreck, 


a mutinous wreck, struggling in the slough of ques- 
tions settled by the tederal compact ot the United 
States. ‘The Republic, imperiled by new threats 


| of agitation, subjected to foreign intrigues, ener- 


vating the people by sectional strife, and overrul- 
ing the executive, with its material interests at 
home and abroad utterly neglected and in disgrace- 
ful confusion, requires a president upon whom no 
charge of sectional bias or administrauve imbecility 
It requires a man unidentified With ei- 
who has lived and thought for the 
who has administrative tact and personal 


can rest. 
ther section, 
whole; 


| amenity sufficient to concentrate the great demo- 
| cratic party north, south, 


east and west into one in- 
domitable, invulnerable, American power ; and to 
guide this party, so united, and with it the destinies 


| of the Republic, to their just position and develop- 


ment. Not the servile, not the illiberal, not the 
sectional, but one who, by his home policy, can 


| repress agitation and the overweening ‘ philoso- 
prove that the requirements of party and | : ~ 


sanctioned it. | 


phy’ of humanitarian bigots ; who, by his foreign 
policy, can maintain in their integrity the sanciuly 
of the American soil, and the rights of American 
who will make the flag of America and 
the rights of nations respected at home and abroad ; 
and who, while doing so, while thus maintaining 
American dignity and republican faith, will secure 
the love of sympathising democracies throughout 
the world ; such is he who must be selected by 
the convention as the democratic 
the presidency. To put forward any other would 
be simply to invoke ruin, to fling the nation again 
to the certainty of misrule by the whigs, or of dis- 
ruption by the factionists of the North; 
agitation when the nation needs all 
strength for exterior action, and to renew the 
‘unionism’ and sham‘ conservatism’ at hone, and 
the impotence and servility abroad, which for now 


candidate for 


to revive 
its domestic 
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three years have disgraced the character of our 
Republicanism, and of our nationality. 

“ A deep responsibility rests, therefore, on the 
approaching convention to nominate a candidate 
sectionally uncommitted, a State-rights man, an 
upholder of the compromise, a man of mental ca- 
pacity sufficient to grasp the exigencies of the na- 
tion, of education sufficiently modern to know the 
wishes and sympathies of the constituent people, 
and of mental energy and physical vigor equal to 
his position and its emergencies. Many young 
statesmen there are in the democratic ranks, elo- 
quent, judicious, manly, personally unexceptiona- 
ble in every respect, and endowed with the neces- 
sary qualifications we have above indicated, upon 
whom their personal friends and admirers might 
have pitched their hopes for the presidency. Wily 
wire-pullers and local politicians are endeavoring 
to make it appear that each state of the Union is 
working with tremendous vigor for some imagi- 
nary ‘favorite son,’ to whom, by thus exciting 
state pride, that state may be induced to fix itself, 
and thus increase the influence for evil, and the 
purchasable value of the local politicians aforesaid. 
But such persons must know, the states individu- 
ally must know, that the convention can nominate 
no such individual were he even brought forward, 
and that the result, if any, must only be injury to 
the party, the state, and to the individual. The 
convention cannot select any man on local grounds, 
or any man on personal grounds. These prompt- 
ers of local ambition must know, that it is the pri- 
mary duty of the convention to nominate an avail- 
able candidate, and that locality of birth, or per- 
sonal friendships, do not enter into the catalogue of 
availability. We want a man—an honest demo- 
crat, an able, clear-headed, vigorous thinking man, 
trained to statesmanship. The French Republic 
elected Louis Napoleon, took him on trust, and 
see the consequence. If the powers aloft had not 
beneficently taken to themselves General Taylor, 
whom we similarly elected, the American Repub- 
lic would ere this have undergone similar calami- 
ties in the shape of civil war and disruption. No 
mere local politician, no untried statesman, can 
therefore receive the nomination of our conven- 
tion. At the same time be it remembered that the 
democratic party must win, in the presidential 
canvass, by an unprecedented majority, unless di- 
vision should be created in their ranks by the con- 
flict of contending aspirants. Wilfully to lessen 
the presidential majority, would be to throw away 
friends, and to weaken the administration. But 
to attempt to create a schism on merely personal 
grounds, if any such folly were possible, would be 
to secure the triumph of our opponents, to ruin 
the hopes of the whole party, and to hand the na- 
tion and its destinies irremediably over to the 
abominable farce of whig rule, or the still more 
destructive fate of abolition and anarchic suprem- 
acy. ‘To ruin so noble a game, by schemes so ut- 
terly childish, would be worse than folly—it would 
be a crime. 

* * * » . * * * 

“ Again, it must be remembered, that this is 
no ordinary contest. Every hope of success, 


every merit of success, depends upon the conven- 
tion putting forward the proper man. Against 
the democratic candidate the whigs will place 
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General Scott, and if military renown were of 
any avail, General Scott is certain of the presi- 
dency. But we trust the Republics everywhere 
have learned sufficient lessons as to the selection 
of military presidents. As we have said, the 
political ignorance and dogged mulishness of 
General Taylor, nearly precipitated the Union 
into a civil war, in which there could have been 
but one just side, that of the South. The cer- 
tain effect would have been the utter disruption 
of the Republic. Again, General Scott comes 
before the American people just at a period 
when Louis Napoleon is iocanatntine in the 
most facetious manner, what terrible results 
can follow from the election of a vain military 
fop to the presidency of a Republic. Certainly, 
the democratic ranks can show no equal to Gen- 
eral Scott in managing armies and writing let- 
ters, and on that account alone, if the examples 
of what is obtained by an avidity for military 
presidents were not too strikingly before us, it 
would be madness in the democratic party to 
ut forward any candidate against whom the 
Jealousy and unpopularity due te a military poli- 
tician can lie. Let the whigs pnt forward the 
great conqueror of Soup and Mexico. Votes at- 
tainable by reverence for the sword, by rever- 
ence for tinsel and trappings, and fuss and feath- 
ers, for the chest swelling with ten-horse power 
of personal pride, are votes too slavish for the 
democracy to covet. 

‘“‘ But while General Scott is personally a can- 
didate without statesmanship, political know- 
ledge, political tact, with nothing but military re- 
nown very great, vanity infinitely greater, anda 
feather far and away the greatest of the three, yet 
there is at his back, managing him, and talking 
through him, an individual notorious for unscru 
pulous dexterity in political contest, who con- 
trolled the perilous administration of General 
Taylor. A desperate contest is therefore inevi- 
table. The whigs and abolitionists will be com- 
bined. We too must be combined; and not 
alone for the presidency, but for the Union; for 
suppose it possible that Seward and his faction 
should succeed in placing in the presidential 
chair a vain, pompous old man, who 1s devotedly 
attached to military mancuvres, and tractable 
as a child to flattery, it is not difficult to foresee 
that the day would not be distant when the dem- 
ocrats of the Union would have to storm the 
federal constitution and bring the traitors to the 
constitution to justice, or else throw themselves 
into the camp, sword in hand, and fight the bat- 
tle of the outraged South. 

* * 7 = * 

“To recapitulate ; the democratic nominee 

for 52 must, therefore, not be trammeled with 


7 * * 


vn 
ideas belonging to some anterior era, or a man 
of merely local fame and local affections, but a 
statesman who can bring young blood, young 
ideas, and young hearts to the councils of the 
Republic. Your mere general, whether he can 
write on his card the battle fields of Mexico, oF 
more heroically boast of his prowess In a mii 
tia review ; your mere lawyer, trained in - 
quiddities of the court, but without a politica 
idea beyond a local election; your mere wire 
puller and ‘judicious bottle holder,’ who oleions 
pre-eminence now, on the ground that he = 
played second fiddle to better men, and w 
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cozens himself in his corner with the idea that 
he can split votes with the abolition and sec- 
tional factions he has intrigued with; and, above 
all, your beaten horse, whether he ran for a pre- 
vious presidential cup as first or second, or no- 
where at all on the ticket—none of these will 
do. The democratic party expects from the 
Baltimore Convention a new man, a statesman 
of sound democratic pluck, and world-wide ideas 
to use it on; a State-rights man, who can show 
hands clean of the stain of faction; a free-trade 
man, who will break down the tariffs of every 
rotten monarchy under heaven, and open to the 
industry and commerce of the United States the 
trade and exchanges of the world; a man of 
large soul aud open heart, who will maintain 
in the teeth of the despots of Europe the demo- 
cratic doctrines upon which his popularity and 
success are based here; a bold man, who can 
stand the brunt of foreign war, and maintain, by 
the vigor and reach of his councils, the honor of 
our flag, whether on the land, or the sea; and 
yet, a man astute and wise as Cato, who can, by 
the use of foreign materiel, save our shores from 
attack, and crush the despots of the world in 


their very dens; a man, tried in the contests of | 


the laws, and yet more than a lawyer; a man 
who has theoretic learning sufficieut to get rid 
of the entanglements which now surround our 
diplomatic code, and the monarchic law of na- 
tions which has been pushed upon us; and with- 
al, a practical statesman, not to be discomfited 
by argument, or led wild by theory, but one who 
has already, in the councils and tribunals of the 
nation, reared his front to the dismay of the shal- 
low ‘ conservative,’ to the exposure of the hu- 
manitarian incendiary, and the discomfiture of 
the antiquated rhetorician.” 


We believe that Franti Pierce pos- 
sesses all the attributes capable, when 
developed, of fulfilling the type of presi- 
dent we have indicated. One thing is 
clear—he certainly is not trammeled by 
any of the ideas, or want of idea, by any 
of the quarrels or personal pledges or 
personal animosities of an “ anterior 
era.” He has a fair field, a clear track, 
and an open course before him, and he is 
not deficient in any of the candidatorial 
“points” which indicate the winner. 
No man of ordinary shrewdness can be 
insensible to the fact that he is the can- 
didate of progress, the nominee and 
the chosen son of the young democracy— 
that his existence as a presidential candi- 
date, and his selection by the whole dem- 
‘cratic party for that responsibility, is the 
creation and first palpable effect of young 
America. Mr. Pierce is to us not un- 
known, but wholly unpledged. He holds 
to the Democratic Review the same rela- 
tion as that he holds to the various sec- 
tions and elements of our party, the posi- 
tion we desire, and have always desired 
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the candidate to occupy, that of perfect 
and complete independence. The civie¢ 
crown destined for him to wear, was 
picked up in the baggage of the routed 
“anterior era ;” it was held by the Bour- 
bons, and to their defeat, not to any di- 
rect personal action of his friends, does 
he owe the honor thrust upon him. He 
can wear it, therefore, with freedom and 
independence, and to that once again 
united democracy which glories in his 
good fortune, and yields to him a hearty 
and most ennobling support, he can af- 
ford to act with impartiality and the 
openest candor. Instead of desiring to 
cramp this personal freedom, we desire, 
for the sake of the press as well as for 
that of the party, to perpetuate it; and 
to give to the democratic canvass and 
Mr. Pierce’s administration, not only the 
support due to the party, but that more 
generous and approving meed which no- 
bility of purpose and bold and grasping 
thoughts demand from all men, which 
have made the names of our great men 
dear to us as the Lares were to the Ro- 
man, and which will find in no quarter 
more earnest admiration than in the Re- 
view, which heralded the principles and 
the hopes of the new ra of demoeracy, 


and which we have the honor and the 
happiness to conduct. 
therefore, calculate on our support, the 
more earnestly for that it is openly and 
generously given, and not alone to the 
man we honor, bat to the principle of 
progress, of which he is the emblem and 
the embodiment. 


Mr. Pierce may, 


It would turn the head of most men to 


hold the position Franklin Pierce now 
occupies. 
personal canvass or even personal pledge 
on his part, he was selected almost unan- 
imously by the young and progressive 
power of the American people to redeem 
them and the Republic from the rule of 
Whiggery, and the stain of an imbecile 
and spendthrift inactivity. 
cratic convention, which has so happily 
terminated, differed from all its prede- 
cessors in this, that it was the field where 
not only the claims of individuals were 
summarily disposed of, and their heads 
too, but where the young men of the 
Union met to decide great principles. 
After a contest unprecedented in dura- 
tion, and certainly without any parallel in 


Unwilling, and without any 


The Demo- 
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the importance of the national interests 
involved, we claim that these principles 
have received the sanction of the highest 
assembly known to the American Democ- 
racy. 

Ist. Rotation in office—that to each 
generation belongs the guidance and the 
rule of the Republic, and that no man of 
the past has claims upon the present of 
any weight in counterpoise to the inter- 
ests of the democratic party, and the 
honor and progress of the United States. 

2nd. That the process ot using the 
sponge, wiping off old animosities, quar- 
rels, and and concentrating the 
hopes and power « 
young man of that generation is good and 
wholesome for democracy, it being simply 

practical renewal of the vital principle 
upon which our democratic independence 


ple Ives, 


and our nationality are based. 
ord. That the internecine quarrels by 
hich old fogy wire-pullers, and section- 
which o ogy wire-pullers, and section 
ally ambitious men have succeeded hith- 
erto in disparting our ranks, have been 
ruinous to our domestic peace, and disas- 
trous alike to progress at home and the 
mrt © . 
That in our for- 
distinct and un- 
Ositive kind. and 
devolve upon the 


national honor abroad. 
eign policy eee 
equivocal ‘duties of : 

not of a negative kind. 
American people, and 


4th. * That in view of the condition of 


popular institutions in the old world, a 
high and sacred duty is devolved with in- 
creased responsibility upon the Democ- 


racy of this country, as the arty of the 
} ; part) 


pe yple = 

Young America, 
quity . the cene ration which 
rule its native Republic, and the ge 
tion which is passing away met at Balti- 


and venerable anti- 
is about to 
nera- 
more, not only to discuss a nominee. but to 
settle these great general principles we 
have enumerated. ing that buta 
short agitation of six months was permit- 
ted on these subjects, principally conduct- 

this Review; that Young America 
field labouring under the 


( ‘onsider 


ed by 
came into the 
most signal disadvantages, even to com- 
ignorance of the ground so 
long occupied and latterly usurped, 

its predecessors; considering, 
that even when most manifestly right, and 
most evidently victorious, there is a cer- 
tain delicacy which forbids the tender 
bashfulness of a new 


} arative 


moreover, 
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if each generation on a | 


' dicated the 


-augurated, to leave the 


generation from | 








its main strength of mind 
and might retiring fogydom to the wall, 


\it is not to be wondered that to the prin- 
| ciples above enumerated the Convention 
| discreetly abstained from giving a more 
galling ‘and 


categorical endorsement 
Our young men desired neither to humi- 
liate the beaten, cramp themselves, nor 
dictate to their selected executive lt 
was sufficient for them to assert practical- 
ly the principles they advocated, to instal 
a new man as representative of these prin- 
ciples, to make a platform large enough, 
and tolerant enough to include all 

ions and all sections, and yet sufficiently 
roomy and elastic to afford full play for 
the largest development of individual 
thought, without committing any of th 
ancients beyond an axiomatic truth 
Th 1ey desired espec li ally not to eri amp or 
dictate to the executive; but having it 
interests involved, both in 
and foreign policy they i 
nominee and his 


the domestic 


administration, and the democratie mem- 
bers of the senate perfectly free to act as 
the occasion and its necessities might re- 
quire, Opinions the most conflicting 
have thus been satisfied and coneiliated 
southern men are perfectly at ease, ki 
ing that the platform of the young d 

racy is pledged at all hazards to the se- 
curity of State rights, and the institutions 
therein involved; the progressive spirit 
of the great people, turned with all 
energies from internal and disgrace 
riot, to outward and national enterprise 
and the development of the natural 
tinies of a great nation is satisfied, and 
girds itself to back “ White Surrey” ag Linst 
the field; the foreign population or our 
country, and that vaster and more p! 
power, the American Rey 
licans of the great West. and of the br 
Mississippi valley, whose political kr 
ledge is not learned from books, but who 
reason with the mind, and not with th 
memory of precedents, or other dict Lt 
by-gone and ordin: ary times, have dis 
ered, for the first time since Jefferso! 
spoke and wrote alive, a great natio 
party ready to receive them, and they 
leap joyous sly to its embrace—t the ld and 
prude nt are satisfied with the rect: 
tude of the platform. with the for rmel 
atorial labours, the sturdy princip! 
unambitious, yet unflinching char: 
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the nominee, and the young and enter- | public duty, the danger of his country, or 
prizing see in Fr: wnklin Pierce, and the | its voice called him, the quiet amenities 
platform prepared for their reception, the j of domestic enjoyment. ‘Like Jackson, 
dawning of better days, and a leader | he has held the plough, and yet was more 
without any incumbrance or impediment, | than a farmer ; fought in the battle-fie ld, 
and by his past career every way qualified | not with such rare fortune in the incon- 
to renew the vigor, the stern infle xibility | stant favors of fame as the great Tennes- 
in right, and the bold progressive charae- | sean, but yet always with courage amount- 
ter of the days of Jackson. We shall | ing to a perfect innocence of danger, ful- 
presently turn to the Whig Convention, | fi illing whatever was entrusted to him, 
and contrast its position and acts with | even so as to draw forth the warm com- 
those of the democratic. Our contest | mendations of his present rival ; and yet, 
was worth forty-eight ballots at all events | like his prototype, was more than a Gen- 
—it was the contest of two generations, | eral; held his seat and resigned it in the 
of ote and living principles against the | senate; and like Jackson, too, returned 
dead and unworthy, of the young green | to the quiet, unostentatious practice of 
tree against the old and wrinkled trunk | that legal profession, from which the de- 
—and with us it has been victorious. mocracy of our great confederacy, at sep- 
Such is the position which Franklin | arate periods, and in times not dissimilar 
Pierce now occupies. He has not a sin-| in impending danger, and arduous diffi- 
gle pledge of a personal character to dis- culty, has called severally both men to 
charge or ignore—not a single animosity | fill the Presidential chair. Franklin 
to wreak or withstand—not a single friend | Pierce is now about forty-six years of 
to encumber him, not a single political age. He has served in Congress, both in 
enemy to discomfit, not a single fogy pre- | the Senate and the House. He was 
cedent or principle to offer him resist- | elected to the latter in 1833, and again 
ance; with a field so clear, and prospects | in 1835. He first entered the Senate of 
so magnificent, he possesses no attribute |the United States on March 4th, 1837, 
or quality which is not calculated to | and continued to be a member until 25th 
adorn the career which is inevitable to | February, 1842, when he resigned. He 
him, and to ensure to it the largest mea-|has thus served in the national legis- 
sure of glory and success. se is that | lature, with eminence among his brother- 
black-mouthed, stiff-necked, indomitable, | legislators, and to the entire satisfaction 
and earnest Northern Scotch-Irish blood, | of his constituency during three succes- 
to which America already owes he-| sive administrations—those of 
roes like Montgomery and Stark, and | Jackson (2nd term), 
iron men of the Jackson and Calhoun | and Tyler. Mr 
breed. Fierce, uncontrolable when right, | letter, thus speaks of his services in the 
seldom stooping to doubt, never to falter, | senate; the compliment is even more cre- 
generous as the open hand, kindly and | ditable to the great Pennsylvanian, than 
manly in personal relations, earnest in all | to its object, for we are at last proud to 
things, and in nothing more than witti- | see that youth is considered an advantage 
ism and fun. grand ine loque nce, grander | even by "Mr. Buchanan :— 
in action. good in hate and in enmity 


Andrew 
General Harrison, 
Buchanan, in a recent 


while the hot humour lasts, better in ‘When Gen. Pierce first made his appearance 
friends! ship, which has no humor, but lasts in the Senate, he was one of the youngest, if not 
for ever: these are the characteristics, | te very youngest, of its me mbers, Modest and 


1, : unassuming in his de portme nt, but firm and de- 
with a clear intelle 2C t and a cour; age whic ‘h te rmijiue od in his prince iple s and eee 8, it was 


shrit iks from no conclusion, of that sturdy | not long before he acqt ured the ‘spect and es- 
breed of which Mr. Pierce is the second tee m of his brothe r Sep ators. From dee p con- 
a tative destined to be President viction, he was a State rights democrat, sound, 
of th BR oe ite tae i : | unwavering and jnflexible; and I venture to 
ot the United States. Nor are some of | predict, that when his votes shall be scrutinized 
the pec uliarities of his mind and disposi- | t and tested by the tou hstone of democratic prin- 
tion, or of the incidents of his life unlike | ciples, they will prese - as a rec rg See 

a ont & - 
those of his great predecessor. Like | even of the lamented Wright bimse is in 


Jack k f | nate modesty and comparative youth pre vented 
ackson, he too has always SHrunK TOM | him from addre ssing the Senate very frequently; 


public life, and preferred, unless when and yet [ well re collect some of his efforts which 
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would have done no discredit to the oldest and 
ablest members of the body, then in its most 
palmy days. When he spoke, he was always 
prepared, his voice was-excellent, his language 
well chosen and felicitous, and he had an ear- 
nestness of manner, proceeding evidently from 
deep conviction, which always amanindel the 
attention of his audienee. No candid and hon- 
orable man of any party, well acquainted with 
General Pierce, will, 1am convinced, deny to 
him the intellectual qualification necessary to 
render his administration of the government 
wise, able, and successful. Besides, unless Iam 
greatly mistaken, he possesses determination of 
character and energy of will, without which no 
individual is fitted to perform high and respon- 
sible executive and administrative duties, such 
as pertain to the office of the President of the 
United States. My own observation, as well as 
the history of the world, has taught me that 
these are qualities which do not always belong 
to great Senators and distinguished orators.” 


In state politics Mr. Pierce’s earnest 
endeavours have always been directed to 
making the constitution of New Hamp- 
shire consonant with a progressive and 
liberal democracy. He desired, and has 
always been most strenuous in endeavor- 
ing to remove the mean, exclusive, and 
worthless Roman Catholic penal clause 
from the statutes of the mountain state. 

But the peculiar characteristic of Mr. 
Pierce’s life is the persistance with which 
he has avoided all honors. We have seen 
that he voluntarily resigned, and with- 
drew from the Senate to private life. 
When Mr. Polk was about to assume the 
direction of our destinies, destinies which 
he so magnificently upheld, he offered, 
unsolicited, to Mr. Pierce, the Attorney- 
Generalship of the United States, an offer 
which the latter with dignity and much 
feeling declined, in a letter to which we 
shall presently refer. Again, in the war 
with Mexico, the commission of Brigadier- 
General, and the Colonelcy of the ninth 
were, as it were, forced upon him, while 
he had actually solicited the latter rank 
for his friend and subsequent second in 
command, Colonel Ransom. Again, he 
was tendered by Governor Steele of New 
Hampshire, the position of United States 
Senator, vice Judge Woodbury, appointed 
to a Judgeship of the Supreme Court, 
October, 1845, and this again he respect- 
fully and firmly declined. Again, 8th 
January, 1852, the democracy of his 
native State, in Convention, unanimously 
voted resolutions, placing his name before 
the Baltimore Convention, as their favor- 
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ite son and candidate for the Presidency, 
and this Franklin Pierce again declined 
in his usual firm but kindly grateful 
manner, 

To understand the character of the 
man it is necessary that the reader should 
recall some of this correspondence. Mr. 


Polk thus addressed him :— 


“It gives me sincere pleasure to invite you to 
accept a place in my Cabinet, by tendering to 
you the office of Attorney General of the United 
States. I have selected you for this important 
office from my personal knowledge of you, and 
without the solicitation or suggestion of any one. 
I have done so because I have no doubt your 
personal association with me would be pleasant 
and from the consideration that in the discharge 
of the duties of the office, you could render me 
important aid in conducting my administration. 
In this instance, at least, the office has sought 
the man, and not the man the office, and I hope 
you may accept it.” 


The following was Mr. Pierce’s reply. 
For magnanimity and calm resolution it 
has, as a composition, few equals :— 


Concorp, N. H., Sept. 6, 1846. 
“ My Dear Sir :—Your letter of the 27th was 
received a week since. Nothing could have 
been more unexpected, and considering the im- 
portance of the proposition in a great variety of 
aspects, I trust you will not think there has been 
unreasonable delay in arriving at a decision. 
With my pursuits for the last few years and my 
present tastes, no position, if I were in a situa- 
tion on the whole to desire public employment, 
could be so acceptable as the one which your 
partiality has offered. j 
“T ought not, perhaps, in justice to the high 
motives by which I know you are governed, to 
attribute your selection to personal friendship; 
but 1 cannot doubt that your judgment in the 
matter has been somewhat warped by your feel- 
ings. When I saw the manner in which you 
had cast your cabinet, I was struck by the fact 
that, from the entire range of my acquaintance 
formed at Washington, you could not have called 
around you men with whom it was my fortune 
to be better acquainted, or of whom I entertain- 
ed a more delightful recollection, than Mr. Bu- 
chanan, Mr. Walker, Mr. Mason, end Mr. John- 
son. A place in yqur cabinet, therefore, so far 
as personal association is concerned, could not 
be more agreeable had the whole been the sub- 
ject of my own choice. : 
“When I add your important measures in the 
foreign and home administration of the govern- 
ment have commanded not merely the approba 
tion of my judgment, but my grateful acknow- 
ledgments as an American citizen. you will see 
how desirable on every ground connected with 
the administration, the office tendered would be 
to me; and yet, after mature consideration, 
am constrained to decline it. Although ~ 
early years of my manhood were devoted to pub- 
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lic life, it was never really suited to my taste. 
I longed, (as I am sure you must often have 
done,) for the quiet and independence that be- 
longs only to the private citizen, and now, at 
forty, I feel that desire stronger than ever. 

“Coming unexpectedly as this offer does, it 
would be difficult, if not impossible, to arrange 
the business of an extensive practice, between 
this and the first of November, in a manner at 
all satisfactory to myself or to those who have 
committed their interests to my care, and who 
rely on my services. Besides you know that 
Mrs. Pierce’s health while at Washington was 
very delicate—it is, I fear, even more so now, 
and the responsibility which the proposed 
change would necessarily impose upon her, 
ought probably in themselves to constitate an 
insurmountable objection to our leaving our 
quiet home for a public station at Washington. 

“ When I resigned my seat in the Senate in 
'42, I did it with the fixed purpose never again 
to be voluntarily separated from my family for 
any considerable length of time, except at the 
call of my country in the time of war, and yet 
this consequence, for the reason before stated, 
and on account of climate, would be very like- 
ly to result from my acceptance. 

“These are some of the considerations 
which have influenced my decision. You will 
not believe that 1 have weighed my personal 
convenience and ease against the public inter- 
est, especially as the office is one which, if not 
sought, would be readily accepted by gentle- 
men who would bring to your aid attainments 
and qualifications vastly superior to mine. 

“ Accept my grateful acknowledgments, and 
believe me, truly and faithfully, your friend, 

Frank Pierce.” 


To the New Hampshire Democratic 
Convention, when that body agreed to 
resolutions, placing his name before the 
Convention, he addressed a letter of de- 
clination. After reading the foregoing 
letter the reader will much more duly 
appreciate the consistency of character, 
and withal, the self-sacrifice which dic- 
tated the following reply to the deputa- 
tion of the Baltimore Convention, empow- 
ered to present to Mr. Pierce the nomi- 
hation of that body :— 


Concorp, N. H., June 17, 1852. 

“‘ Gentlemen—I have the honor to acknow- 
ledge your personal kindness in presenting to 
me this Cay your letter officially informing me 
of my nomination, by the Democratic National 
Convention, as a candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States. 

“The surprise with which I received the in- 
telligence of the nomination was not unmingled 
With painful solicitude, and yet it is proper for 
me to say that the manner in which it was con- 
erred was peculiarly gratifying. The delega- 
ton from New Hampshire with all the glow of 

late pride and all the warmth of personal re- 
gard, would not have submitted my name to the 
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convention, nor would they have cast a vote for 
me, under circumstances other than those which 
occurred. 

“T shall always cherish with pride and grati- 
tude the recollection of the fect that the voice 
which first pronounced for me—and pronounced 
alone—came from the mother of States—a pride 
and gratitude rising far above any consequences 
that can betide me personally. 

“May I not regard it as a fact pointing to the 
overthrow of sectional jealousies, and looking 
to the perennial life and vigor of a Union ce- 
mented by the blood of those who have passed 
to their reward—a Union wonderful in its forma- 
tion, boundless in its hopes, amazing in its des- 
tiny. I accept the nomination, relying upon an 
abiding devotion to the interests, the honor, and 
the glory of our whole country, but beyond and 
above all, upon a Power superior to all human 
right—a Power which, from the first gun of the 
revolution, in every crisis through which we 
have passed, in every hour of our acknowledged 
peril, when the dark clouds have shut down 
around us, has interposed, as if to baffle human 
wisdom, outmarch human forecast, and bring 
out of darkness the rainbow of promise. Weak 
myself, faith and hope repose there in security. 
l accept the nomination upon the platform adopt- 
ed by the convention, not because this is expect- 
ed of me as a candidate, but because the prin- 
ciples it embraces command the approbation of 
my judgment, and with them I believe I can 
safely say there has been no word nor act of my 
life in conflict. 

“T have only to tender my grateful acknow- 
ledgments to you, gentlemen, to the convention 
of which you were members, and to the people 
of our common country. 

“T am, with the highest 
dient servant, 


respect, your most 


FRANK. Pierce. 
“ To Hon. J. 8. Barbour, J. Thompson, Alphe- 
us Felch, Pierre Soulé.” 


With such antecedents, and in a posi- 
tion so perfectly free and consistent, Mr. 
Pierce stands as the representative of this 
generation’s democracy. Such was the 
result of our Baltimore Convention of 
1852. 

He does not stand before the country 
as amere general; although, like his great 
predecessor, he voluntarily, when called 
on, assumed rank in the armies of the na- 
tion, and led the young men of his state to 
battle ; nor yet asa mere lawyer, although 
a training in that profession of mingled 
logic and quiddities, and a lengthened and 
successful practice, have enabled him to 
detect the sophisms of the trickster and 
the diplomat, and to guide with ease and 
precision the wisdom of a cabinet; nor 
yet does he stand before the nation asa 
mere politician, though his services in the 
Senate and the House have rendered him 
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familiar with the democratic creed in all 
its aspects, and with the public laws or 
semblances of law which guide or are 
used to retard the progressive instincts of 
our people ; nor even yet has he the po- 
sition of an aspirant,—of one who thrusts 
himself forward, or allows his friends to 
thrust him forward with “ claims” 
the country and the party. 

Such. we repeat, have been the results 
of the Democratic convention. 

Far different the results of that party- 
colored, maudlin. boasting, querulous body 
which, under Whig auspices, met at Bal- 
timore. Fifty three ballots and not a 
single principle! The Whig Convention 
was, from beginning to end, a mean shuf- 
fling contest between three very old indi- 
diduals, all from one section of the coun- 
try. which ended in the nomination of the 
vain, most shallow, most con- 

and most ridiculous of the 


one most 
temptible, 
three. 
The only semblances of principle con- | 
tested were old and dead, and both un- 
popular and undemocratic, viz., the revi- | 
val of the old sectional agitation of the 
Castle-garden Union Safety and Anti- 
state-right committee on one side against 
military notoriety and red feathers 
themselves to death on the 


mere 
strutting 
other : 
gery, “glory” and the feathers conquered 
The hich, noble. thrice-valiant, and most 


honorable military prince-president of the | 


Whigs, moreover, dodged every 
and indulged in every meanness. 
swallowed “ the compromise pledge” half- 
way and then rejected it; he would write 
no letters, and had them distributed 
in pockets and coat tails for use—in fact, 
the Convention was mastered, and a per- 
sonal and most offensive victory won over 


question 


his antagonists, one of whom, at all events, | 


is a great statesman, and the other a great 
office-holder, by a military ruse, by dis- 
tributing quasi-masked batteries, without 
a shot in them, about among Botts and 
rae by telegraphing false intelligence 
to New York “and back again, and dis- 
tracting the eyes of his fair- play antago- 
nists, by pretending to make terms on 
Southern questions, and then breaking the 
treaty. J 
a personal triumph of the worst kind 
fogydom, with all its appendages of deceit 
and poltroonery, over his party and its 


upon | 
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leading statesmen. The struggle of the 
W higs has been to bring back ‘the United 


| States four years—that of our demoer: acy 


to progr ess and give free sc ope to our de Ie 
tiny and our enterprise. Both parties 
have been thoroughly successful ;—our 
candidate is before the world—that of the 
Whigs foppish, frivolous, innately stupid 
and retrogressive, is nailed at last to the 
counter, like a counterfeit coin 

Our party has been solidified and con- 
ciliated by the nomination of Pierce and 
King, because no personal or sectional 





and as usual with stupid Whig- | 


He | 
about | 


| head foreign policy of the W higs: 


The victory of General Scott is | 


vanity was thereby hurt, nor any personal 
ambition gratified. Pierce is of the whole 
Union, and his attachment to Northern 


| . 
| State- rights and to the northern demoe- 


racy, is a proud example of that fair play 
and stiff-necked independence which dis- 
tinguish the true Democrat. 

The Whigs have been outraged and divi- 
| ded by the nomination of Scott, because 
| his was a mere ‘ly sectional and anti-national 
| position, because he is deficient in every 
| political capacity, except the meanest one, 
that of being a subservient tool to an un- 
| se rupulous and dexterous dem: iwogue ; he- 
| cause personal vanity and a sm: all ambi- 
| tion were alone gr atified by his nomination, 
'to the insult and unkind degradation of 
his compe titors, and because by his nomi- 
nation it is intended to throw back the 
energies of the nation upon those vile 
| internal contests which have so long ren- 
dered us a cypher in the political world, 
|and grievously exposed to scorn the na- 
tion: al honor. 
| In fact, no two contradictories can be 
/more flatly opposed than the acts and 
nominees of the two conventions—and 
we are glad of it. 

Take, for instance. the great, new, go-a- 
here 
is their do- nothing, stay-at-home, let-alone- 
| plank, as unanimously agreed to :— 


while struggling Freedom, every- 
where, eulists the warmest sympathy of the 
| Whig party, we still adhere to the doctrines of 
| the Father of our C ountry, as announced in his 
Farewell Address, of kee ping ourse lves free from 
all entangling alliance with foreign countries, 
and of never quitting our own to stand on for 
eign ground. That our mission as a Repub ici 18 
not to propagate our opinions, or to impose on 
other countries our government, by artifice or 
force, but to teach by example, and show by 
our success, moderation and justice, the bles- 
sings of self-gove ‘rnment, and the advantages 
of tree institutions,” 


“ That 
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“ Adhere to the doctrines of the Fare- | now most devoted to our service. Should 
well Address, and no entangling allian-| that party succeed in the coming elec- 
ces.” Unanimous, or synonimous stu-| tions, our travellers and our flag will be 
pidity certainly never exceeded in depth | hooted, and deservedly hooted, through 
of poltroonery and folly this most wel-| every land, from the Shannon to the 
come resolution. We are glad these | Danube, where now the former march in 
Whigs have shown their true colors. So | the affectionate embraces of the people, or 
unhesitating and so entire an insult to | the latter floats in triumph and hope to the 
all the foreign populations of our coun-| oppressed. But it will gladden the hearts 
try, and more especially to that great | of the despots—it will please the mono- 
American Democratic power which has | polists of the Old World—delight Lord 
so warmly and eagerly sympathized with | Malmesbury, the approving frie nd of the 
those unhappy great men who have fought | Whigs, delight Lord Derby, who joins 
for the Republican liberty of Barane; with them in a deep anxiety to raise new 
and thereby for the stricter union of this | tariffs and destroy our corn trade, both 
nation, not only in itself, but with all | of which noble gentlemen are even more 
other peoples—who have fought for the | intimately related with the Emperors at 
vaster increase of our agricultural and ens and Vienna and Berlin, and 
produce trade with the Old World, and Petersburgh, than they are with our 
the breaking down of all those tariffs aia aaa entangling alliance 
and turnpikes by which kings and oligar- | and pro-English administration at Wash- 
chies exclude, for their own profit, Amer- | ington. 
ieans, and American ships, and American One other great result follows from 
traders and commerce, from the most} this inviolable resolution. The Whig 
friendly, most hard-working, most ill-fed | National Convention have deliberately 
and ill-housed populations of Europe—to shut off their party and the nation, if 
this vast and most powerful class of our | they be successful, from all progress. 
| 





population, and to all our foreign popula- | They have bolted the door, and shut all 
tion, German, Irish, Italian, French, Hun-| progressive democr: acy, or advancing 
garian, nO more sweeping, no deeper, and | principles, out. They have led up Gener- 
nd more unnecessary insult could be given | al Scott, who, in his nature, is as thor- 
than that volunteered by the U nited oughly vain, intolerant and despotic, as a 
Whig convention, in the above new, | petty German prince habituated to grill 
go-a-head plank. They progress el fe asants for breakfast, owning an estate 
insult, if in nothing else. The sesabn some twenty-five miles square, and several 
populations of this country can, indeed, | hundred white slave families thereon— 
return, in some sort, the kindness volun-| they have led up this willing friend of 
teered by the vilely conservative party | royal martin ‘tey and American indiffer- 
of the United States; and refuse ail} ence, and he, even if he willed it, dare 
“entangling alliances” with the party | not and could not move an inch from the 


80 very independent as to refuse all | “doctrines of his illustrious ancestors.” 


such with them, and so very degraded Far different the policy and the plat- 
a8 to proclaim, before high heaven| form of the young Democracy. The 


and all the world, that tyrants may | following, omitting a few verbose nothings, 
trample on man and liberty ‘everywhe re,| intended mere ly to fill up the gap in the 
lay persecute nations, hang, behead. | brains of the discomfited ancients, is the 
transport. and imprison, at  pleasure,| sweeping and whole-souled declaration of 
fog women, and rend the bowels of in-| the Democracy. It contains everything 
fants, but that America has too much| needful for a platform, opens our arms, 
tespect for old parchment memories, and | and asserts our national progressive pow- 
too little for its own manhood, to inter-| er before all the world: 

fre. This admirable resolution will be 
taken as an insult by every revolutionist Resolved, That, in view of the condition of 
in E uurope, and shoul: ] the party which | popular institutions in the Old World, a high and 
has m: ide it succeed to power, we cannot sacred duty is devolved with increased responsi- 


hone bility upon the Democracy of this country, as the 
‘pe for any thing but hostility and just party of the people, to uphold and maintain the 


lisgust from the Kuropean popul: ution, | rights of every State * * * by a vigilant and 
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constant adherence to those principles and com- 
promises of the Constitution, which are broad 
enough and strong enough to embrace and uphold 
the Union as it is, and the Union as ut should be, 
in the full expansion of the energies and capacity 
of this great and progressive people. 


With that platform we are satisfied. 
It is, as we said, “O K,” and means 
Cuba, and all the islands on the main and 
in the Gulf; it means Canada, and all 
north, at the proper time; it means the 
re-assertion, vigorously and practically, of 
the Monroe doctrine in Central America 
and on the Isthmus, both of Tehuantepec 
and Granada; it means full expanswn, 
North, South, West, and moreover, East; 
it means that this great and progressive 
people have inter ests at stake, and a new 
and vast commerce to be attained and 
upheld in South America, in the Pacific, 
the Chinese and Southern Seas; it means 
too, “in view of the condition of popular 
institutions in the Old World,” that our 
interests, our commercial and producing 
interests, as well as our sympathies, and 
the sympathies of all generous-hearted 
men, of all manly men as distinguished, 
ethnologically, from sneaking curs and 
voluntarily professed cowards, are bound 
up, and indissoluble, from the interests of | e 
our great consumers, that European pop- 
ulation which we feed, which support, and 

ean alone extend, by their increasea pros- 
perity and consumption, our corn and 
cotton trade, who are bone of our bone, 
and flesh of our flesh, who are deeply 
anxious to trade with us, and would trade 
with us to ten-fold the present amount if 
no ruffian bully, or royal thief, was per- 
mitted to stand armed at their open 
threshold, and tell us, Ye shall not enter 
into the house of my subjects! Such we 
take to be the distinct declaration of the 
Baltimore Convention, such, at all events, 
without cramping him, or limiting him in 
his manner of doing it, must be the work 
of Frank Pierce. His election, which is 
certain, will be as warmly received, and 
as anxiously watched for by the whole 
European population, as it is by our own 
democracy. Europe lies open to him, a 
fair and noble, but terribly stricken field, 
from whose grand and varied face it is in 
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his power to chase away the cloud, as the 





sunlight cleans it from a meadow. The 
monarchs of the old world are, each day, 






preparing more anxiously and resolutely 
for the last aggressive war on republican- 
ism. England, under aristocratic rule, 
has, as we predicted, shown once more 
her true tyrant colors, and retreated into 
the ranks and the service of Nicholas. 
The days of George III. are about to re- 
turn in the madness of the monarchy, but 
without the vigor, or the vast resources 
of Pitt. Napoleon, the assassin, has 
nearly run his race, and the combined 
holy alliance of 1815, will soon sack him 
in the very walls of his butchery, or com- 
pel him to lead the democracy of Europe, 
whom he has betrayed, or to ascend to the 
guillotine. Neufehatel is no more, and 
the minister of liberal, and enlightened, 
and perfidious England, publicly avows 
his participation in the dismemberment 
of Switzerland. The last great holy war 
between tyrants and republicanism 18 
ev erywhere at hand ; first in Europe for 
the utter slaughter and final burial of our 
































allies, the people; next for the destruc- 
tion of our own commerce, the closing up 
of this land as an asylum for banished or 
escaped republicanism, and for the final ¢ 
chaining of that eagle which has been the I 
terror of the impious, the hope of the 8 
good, and the consolatory saviour of the t 
unfortunate. This grand ‘and magnificent 2 
opportunity awaits the election of Pierce. W 
The suffering world will crowd round the pi 
elect of the “great democracy as round 4 th 
saviour and an avenger. The mailed i 
hands of tyrants will be stayed, and pri- ) 
son bars will give forth sweet music at 
America springs to her position among dr 
the nations, and the oppressed of the let 
earth, the German, the Italian, the Pole. 
the Hungarian, the Irish, the —_ no 
victims of that vilest and most fearful of tio 
conspiracies, the Holy Alliance, will de | 
rive new strength, and higher and more ow 
certain hopes, from him whom a great act 
nation has sought out in the valleys of era 
the White Mountains, to lead its young: unr 
est and its greatest generation to the last 
battle for the world’s libe rty, and to the ~ 
nes) 


fulfilment of its magnificent “destiny. 
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GENERAL SCOTT. 


TRIUMPH OF THE RESURRECTIONISTS. 


Tue Restoration triumphs in the Whig 
party! The nominee of John M. Clay- |‘ 
ton, chief cabinet minister of General | 
Taylor, under whose auspices came to | 


corporal’s suggestion in Eugene Aram: 
‘Ask soon—ask often, and never take a 
denial.” On the other hand—however 
we may admire in General Scott this 


light that immortal message to the rest| steady pursuit of a worthy object, the 
of mankind,—and of William H. Sew-| elevation of his great self,—it is due to 
ard, the organ of that cabinet in the|the convention not to pass over its own 
Senate, becomes the automaton by which | amiable submission to the dragooning of 
the old Taylor administration hopes to | the Clayton clan in this nomination. 

delude the people into the belief that} While General Scott and his mana- 
something new and fresh is to be offered} gers were continually declaring that he 
for their adoption. Here comes another|could not think of soliciting votes by 
tool of the dexterous faction in the Whig | writing a letter, there were pocket letters 
party—another Fogy antique in the per-| from General Scott in the convention, to 


son of another worn-out general, during| be shown only to the South, until his 


whose possible (?) administration they| strength with the North would warrant 
| their being read publicly. In these let- 


hope to compensate themselves for all 


they lost on the death of General Taylor. | | ters, General Scott stated that he could 


Will the leaders of the Whig party never | not make a declaration approving the 
cease insulting the good sense of the | compromise resolutions, until after his 
people by this stale Machiavellian impo- | nomination, when he would do so—pub- 
sition of offering such candidates for| licly declaring, at the same time, that he 
their suffrages? No—not till the indig-| would not do what he was yet privately 
nant rebuke of the Democratic element,| promising to do. And the fair inference 
which alone ever gives power to their of his own conduct is, that he was not in 
party, shall convince these wire-pullers! favor of the compromise, except on the 
that their constituents can no longer be| condition of his own nomination. No 
made their puppets. But will the masses| doubt Mr. Seward himself, or even 
suffer themselves to be successfully sneered | Horace Greeley, would have approved of 
at for the third time, by this flourish of a_| | the compromise upon the same under- 
drumstick, this tinsel glitter of an epau-| standing. 
let ? All in the stripe with this tortuous 
We will take a brief review of the|course is the resolution on the slavery 
hominee, and of the action of the conven-| question, in the Whig Platform; which 
tion in the nomination. is purposely presented in different lan- 
For nearly twenty years, first by his| guage from that of the Democratic Plat- 
on announcement, and since by the/form, in order to give it a changeable 
action of Whig State Conventions, Gen-| hue according to its being held up ina 
tral Scott has been a standing candidate,| Northern or Southern light. If the 
wunoticed by the great people; until at} Whig convention had been earnestly 
st, in his sixty-seventh year, the Fogy| disposed to settle this question, we 
temains of General Taylor’s cabinet, by| should not have seen a resolution so 
desperate perseverance, have succeeded | worded as to admit of the two construc- 
a forcing him over the heads of the} tions already being put upon it by the 
Webster and Fillmore men as the nom-| Northern and Southern papers. The 
inee of the Whig convention of 1852.| Whigs thus dexterously continue to keep 
he success of the candidate himself is| the agitation open with an appearance of 
‘good illustration of the value of the| wholly unconscious innocence, and with 
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such like Janus-faced prudence on these | 


matters, the third military 
campaign of the Whigs. 

The insincerity in the proceedings thus 
far reviewed, is, however, very 
bly redeemed in another resolution. 


the flat-footed notice to the 


commences 


by 


kind, that Continent and this, 
whatever further efforts the democracy 
may make t 
perjure: d tyrants, 


on 


considera- | 


Crowned | 
Heads of Europe and the Rest of Man- | 
that | 
| approbation of its course, Mr 
to free themselves from their | 
(by whatever further | 


Scott, Sc. 





iniquities and atrocities those tyrants | 


may seek to ¢ranqutitize the heroic des- 


| Frank 


peration of their victims,) the Whigs, at 


least will be 
stolid gazers upon the awful struggle, as 
a party of Spaniards would upon bull- 
bait 


satisfied with the part of 


over Mr. Fillmore. Never such a ruth- 
less assault upon the px rsonnel of a party 
by its own members ; every of the 
present administration being ostracised to 
make way for the hangers-on of the Clay- 
ton Restorationists. No member of the 
Whig convention, North or South, preten- 
ded any faultin Mr. Fillmore’s administra- 
tion; yet, while professing the highest 
Fillmore 
and Mr. Webster are deliberately drop- 
ped. And thus the lesser officials have a 
better chance of retaining place under 
Pieree’s Democratic 
tion than they would have 
Restorationists, if even Scott 
elected 

There was no color of pretext for this 


man 


administra- 
under the 
could be 


|} re pudiation, eXce pt the nec ssity of stimu- 


What the campaign will be which is to | 


stultify and seduce the 


country into the | 


i 
elevation, over its own good sense, of such 


elements of government, we shall 
sently see. Already, out with the battle 
versicles about Lundy’ s Lane, Chippewa, 
ete., that, cries the T'rzhwne, which does 
disdain to use the material which a 
Der ‘atic administration. in spite 
the philosopher’s clenched teeth and 
frantic struggles, forced upon its party, 
Already fires of Cerro Gordo 
kindled! These bonfires are to light the 
Seward and Clayton candidate to the 
White House; while their smoke is to 
blind the eyes of the cheated people to 
the sort of fuel of which the pile is made, 
and the hands that heap it on. 
do the Whig organs exult in the rallying 
which their candidate’s pec vuliar 
points afford, of addressing the lowest 
instincts, and of deluding and depraving 
the people. His very weaknesses and 
follies are to be brought in as election- 
ecring elements. “Fuss and feathers.” 
and ‘Hasty plate of soup,” are to be 
the mottoes 

the masses, from Whig banners, in Whig 
addresses, and in Whig ballads. 

The action of the convention, on one 
point, is entitled to the praise of novelty. 
It is the first instanee in American poli- 
ties, any other, we should say, of a 
party striking down its own men, to get 
the offices for another set in its own ranks 
There never was so unblushing an an- 
nouncement of the “spoils” doctrine as is 
made in this selection of General Scott 


re- 


not 


noc! 


are the 


Eries, 


or 


| another military candidate 


of | 


Already | 


addressed to the reason of | 


lating the activity of the thirsty « ‘fice: 
socke: rs, SW: arming around the Scott lead- 
and of dazzling the crowd with 


Well know- 
R 


ers, 


ing that their Federal, National 
lican, or Whig principles, have always 
received the condemnation of the people 
whenever openly presented, the Whigs 
admit that there is no chance for them, 
but to bait the ticket with prospective 
ofhees for their poll-leaders, and to charm 
and stupify the people, if possible, bya 
Chippewa campaign. A weak expedie 
to keep the party together, and to crow 
thought out of the minds of the peo] ple 
As to the F ogy leaders of the Ta ylor 
Restoration. we have had a taste of th 
quality under General Taylor’s a dminis- 
tration. when the bitter animosities aud 
sharp collisions springing up over the 
country, and the agitation rife in th 
of Congress, threatened the overthros 
the Government Fortunately for 
country at this time, the expe rience 18 too 
recent and too keen to be e asily forgotten 
During four years’ hard work, the only 
rec ruits these FF ogy Re trogade s hi ave been 
able to enlist are Governor Jones, Horace 
Greeley rand John Minor Botts: by thew 
strength they carried the day for Scott 
W ith these additions we have, under the 
harlequin mask of Scott, only a r ee 
of the Taylor upon which the 
country has already put its seal of exe 
cration. The same associations ; the same 
partisan editors; the same blindness 0 
the best interests of the country, turning 
a deaf ear to the suggestions of the peo 
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ple. Nothing changed or added except | 
in the substitution of a we annical, vain | 
and boasting martinet for the unpreten- | 
ding old soldier who was used up for the | 
success of the Whig party before. 

At a period when military oppression 

s holding down the Democratic muscle | 
of a sister continent, while every nerve is 
quive ring with silent resistanee, shall we 
give countenance to the despots, by allow- 
ig to pass unrebuked, the nomination to 
the Presidency of the official chief of our 
own army,—a man whose whole life is an 
exhibition of a morbid love of military 
and a weak admiration of the trap- 
pings first adopted by tyrants, to fascinate 
and betray the people— and that at this 
important crisis of the world’s history, 
when the voice of America is listened to 
by the whole of Europe’s democracy, 
for encouragement, and counsel, and sym- 
pathy | 

And being so nominated, add to it, 
that General Scott still retains his rank 
with all its influence, when honor, patriot- 
ism, and respect for the people, stringent- 
ly demand that the candidate before the 
peopl should place himself on a level 

with the people ; that he should be ho 
holder, no commissioned officer of 
the army or navy. 

The prine iple thus installed by the 
Whigs is corrupting to the service, from 
the General in Chief down to the cadet of 
the fourth class. Military rank is 
become the only line of safe precedence 
in the W hig party. The practice must 
he signally scourged or the army will be 
destroyed. Let General Scott resign at 
once; it is due to the interests and the 
reputation of the high-spirited young off- 
cers to whom ms inly he owes the prestige 
of his campaign in Mexico 

The regulations prohibit the officers 
from active partizanship, and the country 
generously allows the officers to resign 
the army ‘whenever they wish to engage 
in other pursuits. Like the clergy, the 
officers would soon lose their place in the 
hearts of the peop ile. whenever they should 
become mingled with partizan heats 
This does not sup pose them to be indif- 
fe Tent to pr ine ip ples. or necessar ily igt 10r- 
ant of the tende ney of measures; on the 
Contrary, the offic ers of a re public should 
be well ‘informed on the subject of govern- 
lent, in order that no temporary aberra- 


show. 


of ce 


how 


| the past warns us that victory on the bat- 
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tion of the republican principle, by ambi- 
tious or unse rupulous chiefs, should lead 
'them unconscious sly to swerve one hair’s 
breadth from the direct line of duty; 
| and we call upon the officers of the 
| army at this time, everywhere throughout 
the country, to offer a firm, moral resis- 
| tance to this movement by its chief, for 
the object of perverting the army to 
partizan purposes, thereby exciting the 
jealousy of the representatives of the peo- 
ple, and awakening old hostilities, which 
gallantry and splendid services in Mex- 
ico, with or without General Scott. had 
conquered and buried 
We cherish an abiding love for our gal- 
lant little army, but as the army devoted 
to the defence of the country in war, and 
to the i invig ‘oration of an ele ‘vate 1 practi- 
eal patriotism in time of peace. So much 
the more do we not wish to see it dragged 
down from its present happy elevation in 
the affections of every household, to be- 
come an object of mistrust and alienation 
to the people 
No one contem] lating the melancholy 
fate of the brave and kind-hearted Zacha- 
ry Taylor, can doubt that if he had not, 
in a weak moment, yielded his better 
judgment to the solicitations of sinister 
politicians, he would now have been liv- 
ing in the re pose he so well merited for 
himself and his family—happily careless 
of duties for which nothing i in his life had 
fitted him, while the grateful love of a na- 
tion would still be poured into his heart, 
unmingled with the gall of political cen- 
sure; as it was, from the time he left the 
field of bloody and desperate strife, he 
knew no peace, till Death received him 
into her quiet halls beneath the sod 
The direst result of the present line of 
so-called Whig policy, unless repelled and 
’ the army itself, will be to 
produce antagonisms dangerous to it and 
the country. 


resented by 


Representatives will be- 
come sus pic ious of even a temporary en- 
largement of the army, from the examples 
before us, that at any time the General 
in command may be converted into the 
leader of a party, and his milita ry renown 
misused to blind the people to the real 
issues before the nation 

Even in times of great danger, Con- 
gress may so withhold supplies and men, 
as to risk the most terrible calamities, if 
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tle-field may be wielded to the destruc- 
tion of the very principle the war was 
made to sustain. 

Since General Scott first announced 
himself as a candidate for the Presidency 
there have been under his command per- 
haps two hundred thousand men; half of 
whom are now living scattered in the va- 
rious States. Two- thirds of these are 
undoubtedly democrats, who are now ap- 
pealed to by fireworks, and transparencies 
covered only with the names of battle- 
fields, without allusion to a single mea- 
sure, to abandon their principles, for their 
successful General. And this is Whig 
polities. 

In every light, as democrats, and as 
patriots, we are glad of this nomination : 
we exult in the fatuity which thus leads | 
the Whig party to expose its real senti-' 
ment and judgment of the people. Hay- 
ing heretofore tampered with the masses | 
successfully, they believe they can con- 
tinue to do so without exposure or suspi- 
cion; they will find, however, this last, 
turn of the peg a little too much for the 
elasticity of the string upon which they 


hoped to play another tune for their own | command—jealous of any merit which ap- 


dance. No democratic element addresses | 

the masses in the character of General 
Scott, it is not the kind-hearted, unpre- 
suming, benevolent old farmer, General 
Harrison, this time—nor the bluff old 
soldier, Rough and Ready, who with all 
his incompetency for the majestic and ex- 
acting duties of the Presidency, never in- 
trigued, bartered, or supplicate d for the 
position. From the time when General 
Scott made his first mark on the page of 
our great city, by attempting, in defiance 
and contempt of popular right, and popu- 
lar feeling, to build himself a house on 
the Battery,* and thus make the public 
promenade a nobleman’s grounds, down 
to the present day there never has been 


* Three dollars Reward—One year's subscrip- 
tion to the Democratic Review is hereby offered 
to whoso will bring us the newspaper containing 
the account of the campaign of the “b’hoys ” against 


old fuss and his house—when the former triumph- 
antly flung his bricks into the New York harbor. 
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the smallest indication of republican feel- 
ing or regard for the masses from General 
Scott. 

The rank and file need not expect to 
get near his illustrious person ; there will 
be ushers and guards, and all sorts of 
etiquette, military and diplomatic, to 

wade through, before his dignity can be 

reached. W hile he will be mere putty un- 
a the fingers of those to whose superior 
sagacity he finds himself obliged to yield, 
for the sake of his own egotistical ambi- 
tion, they on whom he may feel it safe 
to indemnify himself for this forced sub- 
mission by indulging the petty despotism 
of an egregious vanity, will find him as 
broken glass i in the handling. 

Contrast now the ¢ andidates of the two 
Conventions. Compare the fitness of the 
two men for the highest civic post in the 
world. 

The one, an aged veteran, a soldier by 
profession and military instincts, utterly 
unfamiliar with legislative duties, and ig- 
norant of the popul: wr needs—of a temper 

naturally despetic, and confirmed in its 
faults by nearly fifty years of undisputed 






















proaches too near his own rank and posi- 
tion—only safe as a superior officer, when 
conciliated by a cautious deference, ot 
flattered by a blind admiration, or served 
with a slavish zeal. 

The other, a young statesman in the 
fullness of manhood’s meridian power, 0¢- 
cupying at present no position which 
could give rise even to the suspicion of 
undue influence over the act, opinion, of 
language of a single voter—a public mat 
only at the unsought desire of his fellow 
citizens—a soldier only when danger met 
aced his country. Thoroughly educ ated, 
a civilian, a progressive De mocrat from 
the start, the breath of popular rights has 
nourished his statesmanship from his 
school-boy days. At once the pupil, the 
friend and adviser, defender and compat: 
ion of the people—suc th is Frank Pierce. 
the nominee of the Democratic Conve 
tion, and the leader of Democratic acti® 
for the next four years. 
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The Neutrality Law. 


THE NEUTRALITY LAW: 
WHAT DOES IT MEAN, WHAT PROHIBIT AND WHAT PERMIT? 


Very loose ideas are prevalent respect- | according to the variety of predisposition 
ing the law above referred to. The| with which it is approac hed, and wholly in- 


strangest misconceptions of its meaning | applicable, in any just and proper practical 


| 


and effect have been manifested, and in| operation, against the good and generous 


| 
1 


responsible official quarters; to say no-| impulses of our hearts, and the clear eon- 
thing of hundreds of crude editorials; | victions of ag minds, then, while there 
struck off in the daily haste of partizan| may, perhaps, be no objection to leaving 
service, by writers who have never read | the harmless antiquity undisturbed on its 
the very text of the law in question in | dus ty shelf of obsolete oblivion, will it 
their born days, and who, even if they}also behove us to be well on our guard 
had it before their eyes, possess little his-| against those retrograde friends of the 
torical knowledge of its origin, and less of; despotic reaction, who unhappily at pre- 
those habits of critical analysis and legal) sent swarm ha the palace of power and 
judgment, requisite for any correct under-| the hall of law, tasking and abusing the 
standing either of the true political spirit,| resources of tyrannical author ity, in order 
or of the practical prohibitory or penal) to strain its language and pervert its 
application of such a law. spirit, into applications of it as little in- 
Times are coming—nay, the time is| tended by our grandfathers as tolerable 
fully now—when it is important that this; to ourselves. 
law should be both correctly and gener-| Look at the Continent of Europe. See 
ally understood. Let us cast a glance} the despotic reaction everywhere triumph- 
around and abroad—far as well as near—! ant and dominant: all the popular liber- 
at the novel and peculiar political condi-| ties everywhere crushed and chained. 
tion of the community of Christendom,| The partial exceptions to be found, in va- 
and give a thought to the new relations. | rying degrees, and on precarious tenure 
and corresponding duties, which have|in Belgium, Switzerland, and Sardinia, 
therefrom arisen to us. in regard not! are not enough to break the general truth 
merely to the principalities and the pow: | of this sad statement. The people are 
ers, but also, and far more sacredly,| completely down, and with the sword- 
to principles and the peoples Let us| point at the throat are held prostrate 
see what claims exist, what appeals are| there by their imperial, royal, ducal, pa- 
made upon us; on what rights those} pal, or prowess tyrants. A perman- 
claims and those appeals are founded ;! ent state of siege may be said to prevail 
and what should be our answer and our! over nearly the er surface of Europe. 
action. And even if we should then find! Martial law is almost everywhere the 
mour statute books any old law of an-| highest, if not the only, law. Omnipres- 
other ce ntury standing in the way of the! ent vigilance and espionage; prompt and 
performance of high and great duties, | fierce vigor, not merely in the repression 
national or individual, which have grown | of all resistance, but in anticipation of 
out of the progressive events and the new | even suspec ‘ted discontent: incarceration 
facts of our own d;: ay and generation, | of thousands, and expatriation of tens of 
would behove us to consider what ame als " thousands: and combination for mutual 
ments to the same might be expedient as | succor and support against the one com- 
well as right. But if we find no such| mon ene my, the people, —these constitute 
restrictive or preventive enactment, but | the system of the renewed Unholy Alli- 
merely an old statute of vague and indef-| anc 1c of despots which now rules nearly all 
inite terms, open to constructions varying| Europe, with a royal “reign of terror,” and 
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threatens all it does not yet absolute- | 
ly rule. The people everywhere disarm- 
ed; the press everywhere silenced from 


all other utterance but laudation of gov- 
ernment and vituperation of all liberal- 
ism; distrust and dissension sedulously 
fomented between the wealthier and the 
poorer classes of the people, by a chronic 
condition of false alarm of socialistic and 
communistic danger pretended to menace 
the foundations of difficulty 
everywhere. impossibility almost ever y- 
where. of effective concert or understand- 
ing among the scattered members of that 
headless and helpless giant, an uncombin- 
ed people; quick and keen skill of police 
and martial authority, in recognizing or 
guessing the present or possible future 
ieade ors of revolt, and summary and sweep- 
ing ruthlessness in anticipating the dan- 
ger incarnate in their persons, hy employ- 
ment of all the various resources of des- 
truction or paralyzation in the possession 
of irresponsible power ; and finally. crown- 
ing and consolidating all, an understood 
combination of all the vast and varied 
forces of the different despotisms— 


societ a 


“ Distinct as the billows, but one as the sea,” 


—pivoting upon the immovy: ible and im- 
pre enable base of Russia, multiplied in 
efficiency through the fatal facilities of 
the railways and magnetic telegraphs, and 
ever re ady for mutual support, so as vir- 
tually to bring to bear upon eac th poi int 
all the moral and physical powers of the 
whole tremendous organization of ty ran- 
ny.—such, in brief outline, is the spectacle 
of the dominant reaction now presented 
by the continent of Europe 


We have all been startled and shocked 


within the past few months, by the exten- | 


sion of this system over France too; and 
every successive step in that process has 
elicited a fresh exclamation of horror and 


disgust,—not unmingled with contempt for 


the endurance of its victims. Under the 
lively impression ot these new events. 
many have imagined the state of things 


to be worse in France than in the other 
continental countries, and the new régime 
of Louis Napoleon to be more thoroughly 
and violently tyrannical than that of the 
older despotisms of the continent. This 
is a mistake, naturally enough induced by 
the sudden contrast between the liberty | 
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land re ‘pub lic subverted, ' 
}and empire abruptly substituted, and by 


|} agony. 

















and the slavery 





the sharp outeries of a new and fresh 
; But in truth, bad as is the state 
things under the bad uncle’s worse 
it is not to be compared with 
that to which the other countries were 
already so far habituated, that the stifled 
groans of their old sufferings and wrongs, 
when audible beyond the de pths of 
own dungeons, had ceased to make much 
impression on our blunted attention 
W hile the despotism in those countries 1s 
not less absolute, (perhaps even more so, 
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| being less tempered by moderating influ- | 
ences.) it has cert inly been more cruel | 
and sanguinary, in Naples, Rome, Lom- 
bardy, Poland, and Hungary, than even ; 
in France,—deeply soaked in another pur- ; 
ple than the imperial, as is that mantle, : 
lost before on the field of Waterloo, J " 
which the traitor and perjured President 7 
keeps awaiting some grand day of  mili- ’ 
tary pomp worthy of its re-appearance u 

Hettered and paralyzed as they may - 
be, the people are, however, thank God, ni 
neither annihilated nor changed That tr 





they feel all the weight of the very chains 
which keep them for the time prostrate, 
who can doubt? Who ean doubt. that 

























| they still hate tyranny and tyrants, that - 
they still love country and countrymen, ar 
and still ; aspire towards at least a future . 
hope and purpose of freedom? Silenced wl 
as Thay be all modes of expression. for the TM 
thought and the feeling fermenting in the 101 
depths of the popular as of the individual le 
heart, who can doubt that they are even He 
how pondering upon the mistakes as well ry 
as the misfortunes of the past, and that ar 
when God sends them the next providen- ue 
tial opportunity for the re-assertion of the ld 
rights of men and of peoples, they will pre} 
rise up to the stern and sacred duty, not “ng 
less brave for the great blow required, ‘TO 
while better and wiser than before for Ta 
the still more important object and duty itel 
| of securing the fruits of the victory el 
Their leaders meanwhile, those of them mn, 
who have escaped the s eaffold and th nt 
dungeons which have been the fate of § Lee 
many thousands and tens of thousands Of 
within the past three years, are necessitr * 18 
ly in exile. That these men live _ in ost 
the hope of return to their country, We 
| matter of course; who could expect, ‘and Sup, 
that it should fig See 





| who among us would wish, 











a 
Such 


and. 


be otherwise ? 
course, revolution, 


return means, of 





olution means now, 
























































































































ism. Italian, German, Hungarian, Polish, 
| French, Cuban, and Spanish, tens upon 
. tens of thousands of these unfortunate 
men are thus situated, the greater part 
v of them absorbed into the industrial 
classes of the countries where they may 
| have severally found refuge, and little 
able to divert any portion of their time 
: from the toils of a precarious subsistence, 
h to the agitation of those revolutionary 
‘l hopes and plans in which, nevertheless, 
; they take di ep interest, and to which many 
others of their number, on the other hand. 
; devote every thought by day and every 
dream by night. Thrown together in 
: foreign lands, brethren in a community of 
nt nisfortune, suffering, resentment, opinion, 
i hope, and aim, they constitute a revolu 
; tionary body and chen single Wer vari- 
es us, united in one cause though each part 
i having its own distine *t nation: aller u a pa- 
a triotism, —and tending to a consolidation 
a in which is perhaps already foreshadowed 
= that ha appy pacific federation of the future 
‘at European republics, which is not, we de- 
” voutly trust as wellas hope, amere Utopian 
ae dream of Christian philosophers and ami- 
sai able peace congresses. Operating from 
nod abroad, the different secret central com 
the nittees communicate with their friends at 
th home, and extend, as widely as their 
a means and abilities enable them to do. 
oa the secret organization of the r ee 
1 ary republican party in each count A 
| at cardinal idea with them all is to restrain 
lon people everywhere from premature 
the ad uncombined movements, as well as to 
will or. them, so far as that may be pos 
not for efficient action when the hour of 
‘red, Meviderioe shall come, and when the sig- 
for gl shall be given by the proper central 
duty intelligence.—no tocsin of a mere city 
, ‘meule, nor even of a national insurree- 
them oa but the great alarm-bell of a conti 
the tal uprising for freedom, and for right 
of 80 eed divine. 
nds Uf these organizations, the Italian is, 
gsati “18 generally understood, by far the 
ly in Hy MSt complete. We are not aware, nor 
ry. is A’ We presume, that any others admit of 
“and parison with it in this respect. Prac 





ae and the national genius have made 


hould 
he Italians more apt than any other peo- 
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as a general rule, 
though not without exceptions, such rev- 


of course, republ lican- 
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| ple for working the machinery of secret 
lati Months avo we were eredi- 
bly informed that the number of members 
if the seeret re 


volutionary 
thr¢ ughont Italy, 


assoc ons 


ties 


nized at present 


socte 


orea 


under the admi irable discipline of Mazzi- 
nl’s central comm itt .. did not fall s hort 
of four hundred thousand. This is in 


part effect, and in part cause, of the large 
amount of money which Mazzini has been 


able e for this purpose. The for- 
mation and maintenance of such organiza- 
tion is a somewhat costly operation, with 
all its incidents of travelling, subsistence 
of agents, printing 
eg, 


to rais 


necessary ciphering, 


&e. Mazzini’s first loan, of two millions 
francs, was promptly taken up, and 
when we last heard about it. some months 


back, 


a second was being rapidly absorbed 
in 


the 


same manner. It was, therefore, 
with little surprise that we read, in one 
of Kossut!] late speeches, the following 
curious account of the state of things at 


this moment existing 


degree 


in greater or less 
throughout Italy: 


of completen SS, 


And let me tell you in addition, upon the cer- 


tainty of my own positive knowledge, that the 
world never yet has seen such a complete and 
extensive revolutionary organization as that of 


Italy to-day, ready to burst out into an irresistible 
storm at the slightest opportunity, and powerful 
,if either foreion 
the interfering foreign- 
The 1848 
has revealed and developed the warlike spirit of 
Italy. Except a few wealthy proprietors already 
very uninfluential, most 


exists b 


enough to make that opportunity 
interference is checked, or 


ers occupied at home. Revolution of 


ed 
the singular unanimity 
There is no 
as to what 
are unanimous 


aim and to means. 
shade of difference of 


oth as to 
} 
either 
A |] 
d Independence 


opinion 
or how to doit. 


nto the Uni 


is to be done, 


in their devoti nan 


of Italy, with France or against France, by the 
sword, at all sacrifices, without compromise ; they 
are bent on renewing, over and over again, the 
battle with that confidence that even without aid 


they will triumph in the long run. 
The difficulty in Italy is not how to makea 
Revolution, but how to prevent its untimely out- 


break ; and still even in that respect there is such 


a complete discipline as the world never yet has 
seen. In Rome, Romagna, Lombardy, Venice, 
Sicily, and all middle Italy, there exists an invisi- 
ble government whose influence is everywhere 


discernible. It has eyes and hand 


ls in all depart. 
ments of public service, in all classes of society— 


it has its taxes voluntarily paid—its force organiz- 
ed-—its poli ce—its newspapers ‘regularly printe d 


and circulated, though the possession of a single 
copy wead send the holder to the galleys. The 
officers of the existing gover 
of the 
gences transport 
these agents ope 


nment convey the 
government——the dili- 

One line from one of 
ns to you the galleries of art on 


missives invisible 


its agents 
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prohibited days, gives you the protection of uni- 
formed officials, and, if you find no place at a dil- 
igence office, determines the directors to send a 
r oP . | 
The chief of police 
Antonelli that for- 
but now the 


supplementary carriage. 
avowed openly to Cardinal 
merly the palace watched and spied, 
palace itself is watched and spied, and punishec 
terribly, inexorably, if it dares to interfere with 
the orders of the invisible government, which ne- 
ver fail to be punctually obeyed. 

“ The opinion of the enemy being the best 
evidence of the prospects of the Revolution, I 
claim your indulgence to tell a very graphic in- 
cident. 

«“ A Monsignore, the head of the Secret Police 
in Rome, came to the English Consul, Mr. Free- 
born, reproaching him with having sheltered the 
enemies of the Papa! Government. ‘ Whats 
my sympathies, I protect equally,’ said Freeborn, 
‘all who seek refuge from political oppression 
under my roof. If to-morrow an insurrection 
breaks out and you, Monsignore, come 
Consulate to demand an asy!um, vou shall not 
be taken out while I am living.’ ‘ On your ho- 
nor,’ said eagerly the Monsignore. ‘ Yes, on my 
honor, answered Freeborn. ‘ Oh,’ said the Pot 
lice Director, with flowing eyes, and grasping « en- 
thusiastically the Consul’s hands, ‘I shall count 
on your word—I shall,’ and fe rge tting rh s officia 
errand, he proceeded eagerly to detail the dis- 
guise in which he would present himself. 

“ Such is the condition ef Italy in the very 


} 
o the 


opinion of the Director of the Secret Police; a 


that this is the condition of all Italy, is shown « 
one side in the fact that the Kingof Naples h 
fettered in dungeons 25,000 patriots, and Ra- 
detzky has sacrificed nearly 40,000 political mar- 
tyrs on the scaffold, and stil! the scaffold continue 
to be watered with blood, and still the dungeons 
receive new victims, evidently proving what spir 
there exists in the people of Italy. And st 
Americans doubt that we are on the eve of a ter- 
rible revolution, and they ask what use can 


make of any material aid, when Italy is a barre 
of powder which the htest spark can 
and Italy is the left wing of that army of Liberty) 


” 


of which Hungary is the right. 


To what extent the r volutionary or 
LP ization on similar principle has heen 


carried in other countries. we are unab] 


to say. In both France and Germany 


is said to be considerable = uth has 
already donc TI uehi ll Th _and. more- 


over, has agents. many “i? di v1 ted, so that 
with time and funds for its necessary ex- 
pense, we have no dk ubt that he will effect ; 
result in this important respect of prepara 
tion. not } perfect and extensive t 

that existing m Italy, under the auspice 
of Mazzini; being enabled, meanwhil 
through the same means which are to or- 
ganize adequate preparation for the eo 
per hour, to effect the not less impor 


| attempts, which it is the constant policy 
of tyranny to precipitate and to crush. 
A‘part of this system of preparation 
which is in the course of execution among 
‘the European 
1} concerted between the united 
foreign countries and 
societies at home, 1 


patriots or republicans, 

leaders in 
the various ramifi 
cations of 
course the purchase of arms and munitions 
approaching struggle 
has alre ady done to no 
small extent in England, where 
interfere with 
mercial transactions of this nature whiel 
involved no violation of any British 


That purchase 


That this 


contracts 
have been rece! tly 1 
by Kossuth in this country, 
3 why should it be ? 

ir government 
diplomatic relations with all those 


some extent 


is no secret 


maintains 


ministers. dinners. and assurances of dis 


tinguished consideration 
to all the affairs of public business, or of 
ficial national relations, these governments 
tand eml ody, to the funetio aries 


All thi is 38 so, and 


must needs beso. but are these government 


e or misrule 


¢ and is our 


not natural 
and their peoples, as well hance 
relations 
ment and the ae vernments ? 
great Repu 
jmenty and y¢ 


earth, we of 
hikes young Den 
— Wor - deeply imbu 
our very Mood i 
Eur as natiol malities i 
this great nis between the peoples al 
Cey otie governments.— betweel 
tyrani ized democratic masses on th 
ngs sid nobles who keep them tight 
; tremendous 
disciplined physical power at their 
ire we required to ignore the 
tenee of the former, a 
to regard, to consult the ¥ 
| pleasure of only the latter ‘ 

No! it israther with the a 


ant object of preventing those premature ' with their false governments, wrt 
4 f L 





ions 
‘ale 
¥" 
Pal- 
-Om- 
hich 
law. 
jases 
tio 
stent 
cret, 


cular 
ve Tl 
st as 
lange 
f dis- 
rence 
or of- 
ments 
naries 
es} oe 
oO, and 
men 


nmeni 


j 
¢ the 


Are 


yn oul 
ie 
( ff cla 


rf yell 
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wicked before God, however firm in de- 
facto existence before men, 


that exist 
those true national relations of friends ship, 
sympathy and instinctive alliance, which 
have the highest worth and sacredness for 
us, the American people. As between 
the t 
sed, we are with and for the op *e ssed. 
As the desp ts eve rywhe re stand | V the 
despots, so do we, the people, stand by 
the peoples; so do we, republicans, stand 
by those who live and labor to extend to 
other lands the blessings of that repub- 
lican freedom toward which human nature 
every where tends and aspires, as flame 
ascends, and for which our example quick- 


ens and deepens their longing hopes ; | 


the children of a ; 
thieved by saaaiat 
| 


80 do we 
Which a 


ne ration 
‘pabtatie 


revolution the independent liberty which | 


is now our happiness, pride aul id strength, 
stand by all who aim in sincerity and 


truth towards the same mek am glorious | 
transmitted | 
emancipate vl | 


achievement, to be likewise 
eding generations of 

mankind. We will stand by them, by a 

free utterance of our warmest words « 


sympathy, and eheer. We 


Ww suecct 


praise 


and arms. We will welcome with unpre 
edented ovations their worthy represen 
tatives and We will rec 

their known ambassad 

ur midst, on a higher mission, and with 
a better truer title, the courtly 


or - 
cniels. pOTLIZE 


and than 


ventlemen who present, in gold-broidered | 


ats at Washington, the official di 
redentials which attest them as t 
(their governments. We 


1 
i 
1 
' 
i 


)20} le. actin; g¢ with the freedom of in- 


lividual thought and will—to aid them in | 


Let | 


1eir noble and ” riotie ag! ta 
to the Rothschilds 
and the like for th loans requisite for their 
®ormous military wants; but the f 
and leaders of the people shall not come 
0 Us in vain, to ask at our fraternal hands 


] lespots go y urly 


it least such limited aid as it may be in| 


‘ur power to bestow. towards the more 


dcient organization and preparation of | 
le great popular movement which every | 
Nor will | 


we will lend, 


ty brings nearer and nearer. 
¥ lend them mone j alone, 
t give, or sell them —and rejoice 


ut incontestable rights of commercial 


so to use 


edom and enterprize—whatever may 


two, the op pressors and the oppres- | 


| not one, 





ata 


receive them to our shores with open hearts | 


eolleetive publie 
ors who come into | 


plomatic | 
le agents 
will do all 


that may seem good in our own eyes—we 


| ’ 
erence to this 


friends | 
| be exper te l 


| ment,—leaving it to 
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strengthen the hands of our unfortunate 
brethren in the approaching hour of their 
need, whether it be muskets or munitions, 
saddles or steamers. Let despot help 
brother despot if he will, ty rant brother 
tyrant; we, the people, have the same 
right to helpa hicther pe ople, through such 
agencies as wemay recognize as be ing truly 
representative of it tous. And we will 
»of us at least—in the ex- 
ercise of our further incontestable rights 
of personal freedom, and we will go in 
person to help them in the hour and on 
the field of their struggle, in a cause 
which is not wholly theirs alone, but in 
some degree the cause of our principles, 
sympathies and interests as well 

We are not now speaking of the action 
of our government. Re P resentative as 
it may be of us, the people, it and we are 

but he many re Sp ects we are tho- 

twain. lis action is collectively 
’ so extensive as to 
sense popular, without at the 
same time ce: to be individual. JZ 
operate — with the army and navy, and 
» public treasury, we with our single 

3, merchant st clipper schoo- 

, and with resources of 
private country, the 
nation, the Union, is responsible for 2wts 
» but ourselves 
individual and private as it must 
be; and provided we violate none of 
ienee and the conse- 
responsibilities which 
rights of our 


do more,—som 


roughly 
. ” 1 

national, ovss may be 

be in oue 


ising 


tmers or 
humble 


our poe kets. The 


ction: none 


for ours. 


our own laws, conse 
quences are the only 
attend our exereise of the 
pers mal freedom. 

It would, indeed, be well, if our govern- 
ment itself could but nerve itself to the 
degree Ameri nism requisite for a 
worthy and honorable assertion of the true 

nent and spirit of our people, in ref- 
great ‘pe nding issue be- 
id the de ake of Chris- 
that kind is to 
present men in 
power nor from any possible 
men of that party we mean, any who 
could by possibility rise in that party to 
the heights of official power. This is not 
the aspect of the subject which we have 
now in view. Accepting as a necessary 
fact, at least for the present, not only 
lence of our govern- 
ignore as it may 
please the existence of any other rights 


sentim 


nh t} iC pe ype 8S al 


But 


twe 
tendom nothing of 
from tl 


tne 
among us, 


the inaction but the si 
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or claims upon it than those of the gov- 
ernments diplom atically known to it on 
paper and pare -hment, and to shut its e yes 
and its ears to the existence of peop les 
under and behind those governments, dif- 
ferent from them, wronged and oppressed 
by them, hostile at heart to them, and 
only awaiting the auspicious hour for the 
exercise of sacred though hazardous 
right of insurrection aga know- 
ing that this is all that is now to be expect- 
ed from our government, and assuming it to 
be all that ought to be looked for from 7, 
it is the tot lly different question of what 
we. we of the people, ought to and have the 
right to do, to which we now confine our 
attention. We have already indicated 
the question practically submitted to us 
by the great and rapid events of the day ; 
have not erred 


inst them. 


and we are sure that we 
in indicating the gen ral re spouse of the 
sound, warm democratic heart of our peo- 
ple. 

It is true that this the 
spirit of this answe T,as we have indicated 
que stion ad- 


answer, and 
it, are not universal, as the 
dresses itself to all the 
parties, interests and opinions which go 
to make up the totality of our national 
existence Ve have but the 
general or the prevailing response, with- 
the confession that 


var ‘aa classes. 


indicated 
out meaning to — 
it is not without mar 
tial exce Pp )tions. 

In the first place, we have what may be 
fairly called anti-republican or anti-Ameri- 
can opinion and party among us. We do 
whig 


not say that every belongs to this 
party, nor that a majority of the whigs 
belong to it—thank God, no! —but we do 
say that every one of this pa ty (and its 
influence is far from being ins ificant in 


our large cities.) is a whig; infallibly and 


necessarily a whig, unless he happens to 
belong to that mis and mercenary 


class of mere hypocrite 


erab] 
7 : 
aemocrats who 
democratic conviction or 
they 


1. 0 
Sake Ol 


either 
t, corrupt while umber our 
noble party, for the the 
and the honors which they seek to secure 
by a loud lip-service on its side. This 


without 
sentimen 
profits 


anti-republican party in our republic, anti- | 
also 


in the midst of our democracy 
—Hibernicis Hibernior—is more tho- 
roughly Austrian than Austria herself 
Compelled to dissemble its anti-p opular 


democrat ic 


ideas and instincts, it hates the opinions, 
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i 1 
the 


| with 


, loud and influen- | 


is another not inconsiderable class, wh 





measures and the men to which it 
stands naturally opposed, all the more 
bitterly for this irksome secrecy imp osed 
upon it, and for the mean artfulness of 
the modes in which alone it ever ventures 


| to hazard the sly proof of that hostility. 


We have, in the second place, the com- 
mercial and interest proper (the 
merely ¢ omme ‘reial, we mean). feeling or 

caring little for anybody or anything but 
the profits : a trade which is half fraud- 
ulent and all selfish—that class so ter- 
ribly painted by Burke, whose temple is 
the ‘counting-house, its Bible the ledger, 
Mammon for its God:—with no 
political thought and no belief. whether 
for or either the 
the desp otic doctrine ; with no convictions 
in religion rising even to the respectability 
nor in politics to “te of 
Austrianism. Our vastand various com 
mercial community furnishes I] 
number of men and minds of whom this 
language is and a still 
larger number of 


class 


against democratic or 


of atheism. 


no sph 


no exaggeration, 
whom it is 


happily for 


- OnLY 


exaggeration; though still, 
the destinies of the republic, the spirit ol 


the age and of the country preserves the 


ereat bulk of that portion of our people 


engaged honestly and honorably in th 
manifold branches of trade and commere 
from this gen ral te ndency of the syst 
of which they form a part. Caring little 
more than a quarter of one per cent. for 
neighbor or brother, whether on the other 
side of an ocean or a street, it is need 
less to say that the men of the class her 
referred have little sympa ithy ve any 
woes or wrongs of a brother pe ople « a 
( ighboring nation In nore: spector' legret 
participating, therefore, in the above indi- 
cated democratic response to the appeals 


¢ 


and claims of prostrate but aspiring Ku: 


ropean democracy, all that this class ol 
men want is the maintenance of the gen- 
eral tranquillity auspicious to tr de; and 
they are rather disposed to regard 0 

all those 


‘enemies of the human race” 


t 
| who may hap pen to think, feel, an 1 act on 


othe: * impuls es and metives of ac tion that 
lfish. SO! “dit lan l shalloy 


this latter class 


w ones 


their own se 
The large 1 
—all. indeed. we dare he 
a smal] prop ortion.—breathe more 
in the politic al atmosp here of the whig 
j it there 

party than in the democratic. But tht 


se 
LOSE 


major ity of 
sworn, but 
easily 
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adverse predisposition, on the question 
referred to. grows out of a different cause. | 
a cause independent of parties or political 
creeds. Irritated by abolitionist inter- 
ference with their internal concerns and 
social relations, great numbers of 
Southern citizens have a natural 


| 
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imprisonments; and grandly denounced 
as lawless violators of statutes and trea- 


| ties. and of a settled policy y of our govern- 


ment, pretended to have been canonized 


| by time and authority into an equal sane- 


our | 
bias | 


; —e ; 
against anything appearing even to resem- | 


ble similar interference. active 
pathy or interest, in the affairs of foreign 
nations, whether exerted nation: ally by 
our government. individually by our 
citizens This far from bei ‘ing 
universal disposition at the South—and 
far too from being as decided in its appli- 


or 


or 


is 


sym- | 
lity Law,” y 


the | 


tity with that which embalms the memory 
of its alleged author and founder, the 
Father of his Country. And we are thus 
brought to the examination of what ¢@s 
the true meaning of this same “ Neutral- 
vhat the real a exp yressed 
in its terms or involved in its 
what does it prohibit and aie permit ? 
If. indeed, it does mean and enact all 


sense— 


'that our antagonists pretend and claim 


cation to nearer objects of national and | 
| sonal rights and liberties of our citizens 


popular sympathy, as to the more distant ; 
yet it does unquestionably exist in a very 


considerable de ‘ree in that portion of the | 


Union, modifying and restraining the 
natural tendency of the men of that 
region towards all generous impulses and 
manly and noble action. 


| circumstances of 


Still, after all. these exceptions do not 


destroy the general truth of the response 
rendered, warmly and freely rendered, 
by the democratic heart of our peop le. 
to the appeals and claims of the democra- 
cies of other lands, crushed to the earth 
as they are by the vast combined milit: ary 
power of the continental despotisms, Rus- 
sia being the Pelion surmounting the ¢ 
upon Olympus of the rest. Yes, we will 
sympathize with you, we will cheer, we 
will help you 
moral. we willhe Ip you with “ material” aid, 
We will he ‘Ip you with mone y, we will help 


Ossa 


| tions 


We will help you with | 


you with muskets, we will he ‘Ip you with | 


men. The very utmost that we could pos- 
sibly thus do, acting ; as private individuals, 
must still fall infinitely short of 
your combined enemies are ever doing 
and ever ready to do, for each other os 
against you. We will throw at least a 
little counte rpoise, into the fearful b: hai ance 
of your fate, against all the heavy weight 
of metal, gold well iron, which 
weighs you down on the other side. The 
law of nature prompts, no law of man 
lorbids, and may the blessing of God go 
with such slight it in our 
power to extend to you ! 

But here. forsooth. we find 
flung in our faces the famous “ MN utrality 


Law,” origin: uly the act of 1794, now of 
1818. 


as as 


succor as 18 


suddenly | 


| The law has no such ef 


what | 


for it, and if it so far restrains the per- 
as to prevent our lending such aid and 
comfort to our brethren of lands less 
happy than our own, then is it full time 
to change such a law; to adapt‘it to our 
altered condition, and the -altered 
the world and the age; 
and to sweep away from our statute book 
all such narrow, cold, and selfish restric- 
upon individual freedom and the 
sympathies of the public heart. Let the 
despotisms take it as they may please. 
We have nothing to fear from them. 
They dare not, singly or collectively, at- 
tack us, impregnab le as we are to them, 
weak as they would be against us in s 
contest in which their millions at 
home would be our best allies. 

But happily for ourselves, and for the 
cause of rep ublican freedom, of human 
and national rights, there is no necessity 
for any alteration of the law in question. 
tect. whether in its 
terms or in its meaning.—its authors had 
no such purpose or policy, as is pretended 
have of late observed 


own 


own 


by those whom we 


‘such fierce advocates for its application, 


| other countries : 


We are threatened with its pains | letter 


| both for punishment and for prevention. 


It forbids nothing we would desire to do 
for our persecuted brother republicans of 
it commands nothing to 
which the most zealous of their friends 
can have any reasonable objection. It is 
a very good and proper law as it stands, 

and we have no desire to see it either re- 
pealed, modified, or evaded. Only—and 
this is an essential proviso—only, we say, 
we do not want to see it perverted into 
| applications wholly foreign alike to its 


and its spirit ; and to secure this 


and penalties, its heavy fines and long | ofject it is indispensable that a democrap 
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ttc administration be in power at Wash- 


angton. 

Examine it closely and fairly, 
will be seen that all that the law, 
all, prohibits, is as follows: 

During any war between two foreign 
powers, participation in its operations 
within the United States, by accepting 
and exercising within the | 
commissions from the one power to serve 
against the other (the latter being a 
friendly power in relation to us); by en- 
listing or engaging soldiers for the one 
against the other; by fitting out armed 
vessels or privateers for the service of one 
against the other, or by increasing the 
force of within our ports. 
These prohibitions are contained in the 
ist. 2d, 3d, and 5th sections. 

The 4th and 6th do not on their face 
apply to an existing state of war between 
‘two foreign powers, as dothe others. The 
4th (which was an addition in 1818 to the 


and it 
after 


such vessels, 


act of 1794) prohibits the fitting out of 


privateers by our own citizens to cruise 
against our own commerce, under com- 
missions from a foreign power with which 
the United States should be at war; and 
the 6th (which was ae d in full in the 
review of “ the late Cuba State Trials,” in 
our April number) prohibits the fitting out 
within the United States, of military ex- 
peditionsto be carried on from the United 
States against the territery of a friendly 
power.* 

These are all the prohibitory enact- 
ments of the law, all that is material in 
it to the present discussion ; and there are 
three important points not to be over- 
looked: 

Ist. That it is only to the 


in reference 


traitorous and parricidal proceeding of 


our own citizens participating in fitting 
out privatecring adventures under foreign 


OWN CONLNLETCE 


commissions against our 


that the law pretends to extend any con. 


* Though quoted in its exact terms in our April 
number, it may be convenient to the reader to re 
peat ithere. It is as follows: 

“ If any person shall, within the territory and ja- 
risdiction of the United States, begin or set on foot, 
or provide or prepare the means for any military ex 
pedition or enterprize, to be carried on from thence 
against the territory or dominions of any foreign 
prince or state, or of any colony, district or people, 
with whom the United States are at peace, every 


person so offending shall be deemed guilty of a high 


misdemeanor, and shall be fined not exceeding three 


thousand dollars, and imprisonment not more than | 


three years.” 


Tnited States | 
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| trol over the acts of our citizens commit- 
| ted elsewhere than within our own terri- 
tory jurisdiction ; and in reference to 
this heinous offence it very properly makes 
| highly penal the fitting out of vessels for 
that purpose by our citizens whether in 
foreign ports or within our jurisdiction 
2d. That with all its care protect 
our national neutrality, between two 
foreign belligerents, it does not forbid our 
aging in the contest, from 


or 


as 


citizens from eng 
taking part with the one against the oth- 
er, provided it is done abroad ;—it does 
not even forbid their accepling cCOmMMAS- 
sions for that purpose, from the one against 
the other, whether abroad at home: 
its prohibition is simply against the 
AND EXERCISE—the 
such commissions 


ac- 
acceptance 


ceplance 
within 


and CLM rcise of 
our limits and jurisdiction. 

And 3d, that obvious as was the preb- 
ability that important services might be 
rendered by our citizens to either of any 
foreign belligerents, by to them 
from our ports all sorts of militai y eg _ 
nents, KC which then their 
vessels or their other forces, whether near 
from our might so 

from us, 
similar mode of 
citizens 


r cary ying 

supplies, 
remote shores, 
easily receive 
against this or any “assis- 
tance being rendered by to 
the one or the other side, was att mpted 
in the law, though it has been several 
times re-enacted, and was in 1818 eare- 
fully and thoroughly revised. 

It not unfre “jue tly thus h: appens that 
prohibitions, kindred to the subject, yet 
not contained within a law for the general 
regulation of that subject, serve to throw 
useful light upon the intended meaning 
and application of such other prohibitions 
as it does contain. The care thus observ- 
ed throughout the rest of the law to leave 
unimpaired the liberties of the citizen, 
beyond a certain limit within which alone 
its restrictions apply, warns us, when we 
come to construe and apply the 
generalities of language found in the 
section, against extending its prohibition 
any further than strictly ry ; 
and, especially, makes p lainly absurd any 
such extension of prohibition carried 
further than the spirit and meaning appal- 
ent on the face of the rest of the law. 

Will it be pretended that it is a viola- 
tion of the 6th section, against “ military 
to be “ carried on from ” our 


to or 
no prohibition, 


our 


vague 
. 1 
ota 


necess 


is 


| expeditions ” 
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shores, merely to plan and prepare within , tained in the “ military expedition” sec- 


our ports for such an expedition to be or- 
ganized and carried on from elsewhere 
than our own territory ? 


citizens as may think proper, from accept- 
ing. within our limits, foreign commissions 
to serve against a friendly power; it only 
prohibits their accepting and exercising 
them within our jurisdiction. Elsewhere 
they are free to do as they please. 

Or, again, will it be alleged that it is a 
violation of this section to send out from 
our ports, to some foreign jurisdiction, 
any or all sorts of materials, armament, 
equipment, munitions of war, &c., for the 
organization of such an expedition within 


or 
= 


such foreign jurisdiction and its carryin 
on from thence? Again, surely not; for 
while it elsewhere forbids the fitting out 
within our ports of armed vessels or pri- 
yateers to cruise against a friendly power, 
it neither prohibits our citizens from so 
fitting them out in foreign ports, nor from 
sending out, from our own to such foreign 
ports, any or all sorts of materials. arma- 
ment, equipment, munitions of war, &ce., 
for that purpose. 

But perhaps it will be said that this 
was an oversight; and that if the reflec- 
tion had oceurred to the legislative 
thought, that in this mode our citizens 
could really contribute toward fitting out 
such armed vessels or privateers against 
a friendly power, almost as conveniently 
as within our own ports, by taking advan- 
tage of the numerous and various foreign 
jurisdictions on the different islands at 
short distances from our coasts, this prac- 
tice, in view of the general purpose of the 
prohibition, would have been forbidden 
as wellas the actual fitting them out with- 
in our own ports. But unfortunately for 
this argument. we are able to oppose to it 
the fact that the legislature was perfectly 
attentive to the difference between such 
fitting out in our own ports or within a 
foreign jurisdiction ; because, in reference 
to the offence of such fitting out by our 
oWn citizens against our own commerce, 
(a grave offence. and a 
the law does send its operation abroad. and 


malum an Se.) 
prohibits any participation in such fitting 
out whether within our own or in foreign 
ports. 

Even therefore without resting partie- 


ular stress on the significant words con-/| pride of long prosperity. 


i Surely not; the | 
law does not even prohibit as many of our | 


| abroad: 


| tion of the law, name ly the words “ to be 
carried on from thence,’ (that is, from our 
territory), itis conclusively clear that it 
neither prohibits, nor means, ventures 
|nor desires to prohibit, our citizens from 
forming such expeditions elsewhere than 
within our own jurisdiction ; from engag- 
ing in them; from departing from our 
shores for the purpose of engagil g in them 
or from sending-from our ports 
whatever materials, armament, or equip- 
ment they may think proper to send for 
their use or benefit. And it is clear too, 
that this proceeds from no oversight, but 
that the liberty thus left unrestricted is 
general 
And if 
applica-. 
analogy 
S of the 
it, when 


one of the essential ideas of the 
policy and meaning of the law. 

this is thus clear from the mere 
tion to this section of the plain 
derivable from the other section 
same law. how 
we give a proper attention to these preg- 
nant words just alluded to, and observe 
the care with which the law is limited to 
he 


mut h more s0 is 


the case of military « X pe ditions 7o “ CaT- 
our own shores against the 


ried Ov from 7 { 
This can only mean, to 


foreign territory 
be carried onas military expe ditions from 
our shores, and necessarily involves a pre- 
vious constitution or organization into a 
military expedition within our te rritory. 
Nothing short of that is forbidden. nor 
thought nor intended to be forbidden. 
Short of that, every thing is free and open 
to the citizen, or to any number of our cit- 
izens, acting always under responsibility 
to God for motives, and to the enemy for 
consequences ; and this not only actually 
or accidentally, but designedly, and for 
umple and exeellent reason ; for the au- 
thors of this law were very different men 
from those who have lately attempted its 
application; very different the times and 
the spirit of the times 

For the birth of this law was in what 
be termed still the revolutionary 

The men of the revolution con- 
created it 1794. The 


may 


epoch. 
ceived 
memory of the revolution was yet fresh 
The glory of the many and 


and in 
and green. ; ‘ 
valuable foreign friends whose aid had so 
largely contributed towards the achieve- 
ment of our liberty and independence, 
had not yet faded into forgetfulness un- 
der the influence of time, and the fat 
One of the 
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last ideas that would 
head or the heart of 
day would have bee 


Ame! 


ot ke 


an 
n that 
to crime, cor 
is in behalf of others. similar to that 
our had so recently 
d such names as Lafayett K.os- 
St and a kindred 
To meddle 
and rae 


ovest- 


citize 
for 
‘anonize 
ciusko, 
host of minor pr 
in the revol 
gles of other oppre: 
ed then id ; 
doubtful whet! 
fering under a tenfold w 
m9 we had raped 
day have been stigmatized as piracy, 
ed lering, bue 
ing.” So far were the men of that 
primitive age of the republic, fr 
W hig commercial enlighte 
present better and nobler tit 
And, more it should not 
gotten that, slightly restrictive 
freedom of the citizen 
in ci the applic 
whi 


whieh cratitude 


euben, Pulaski, 
yminenee 
utionary attempts 
Op es, Su 

lt 

to aid one suf- 

ty late 
would 1 


ho is even 


} ist es from. 


‘aneering or ™ filibustier- 


f more 
the 


the 


ym 
iment of 
! 


nes 
be 
upon 
in 


for- 

the 
fact 
into 


ver, 
as it was 
ymparison with ations 
ch some in our day would fain stretch 
and rt it. even this law was 
pass “l without the rreatest difheulty, 
notwith all the powerful infiu- 
ence of Washington and his first admin- 
hstanding the 
conduct on the 
Minister Genet. who 
gainst Ene- 
and 
compara- 
condition at 


perve not 


stan ling 


istration; notwit insolent 
and indecent excesst 
part of the French 

came here to wage open war a 
land and fri our 

ports ; and notwithstanding the 
tive infant fee our 
that period, which made the 
of the strictest neutrality so important an 
object of our public policy. Even 
s strenuously resisted by 
through 


S ¢ 
Ma 


shores 


Spain, mn 
bleness of 
P maintenance 
aT 
as it 
he law wa 
cepublican party, and got 
by the casting 
loss of the vote of Mr 
» KR l party, a 
its passage, alone 
or 


over 


ite only vote 
Gal- 
short 
| the 


its Se etions 


publica 
ime ; save 
bill from rejection. §S 

vert ly 
successively 
If it had been in deg 
ctive of the Ai f the 


every reason for the pre- 


mie 
struggled in debate. 


matekon out 


and 
rei 
further 
citizen. th 
sumption that it could not have passed 


were 


nserted ee Free 


any 
berty 0 


restri 


re is 


liberties left, alone carried 
of the interfer- 
with those that were restricted. By 
right and therefore, in 


at all Ihe 
through the unpopularity 
ence 


stronger reason. 


iduct on the part of our own | 
' strictest 


| 
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have entered the|the instance of this particular law than 
‘ican of that | even in others—well set 
‘vislating In- | eral rule 


tled as is the gen- 
of construction in favor of liberty 
—are its friends entitled to insist upon the 
the 


construction 


severity against 
the liberality of 
favour the citizen. 
that may arise for any att ‘mpted applica 
tion of its prohibitions and pen 

No better nor fatrer rule of 
indeed could 


rovernment, 


widest in 


ot on every oc ‘ASiON 


ral tic s 
applicati 
than to measure 


be taken, 


its restrictions according to the tacts of 


and | 


oeecasion which rave rise to it, the mischi 
it was designed to remedy It was con- 
fessedly against Genet and his operations 
that it was levelled; to arrest and to 
prevent them, that it was and 
adopted. Now, what Genet did was lit- 
tle short of carrying on open, 
ular war within territory, 
means of its shelter and resource 
powers with which we at 
with whom it was deemed highly expedi- 
ent that we should remain at pea H 
ecruited m held public rendezvo 
with flag, and trumpet, 

out, armed and commissioned vessels, a: 
regularly commissioned ofhicers for 

0 erations also, who embodied, organi 
drilled and marched their men throu 
our territory for military enterpri 
All this was what Genet did, 
and insisted upon the right 
all t if allowed 


was plainly i 


him 
re juired 


public. 
our 


were peace 


drum. htt 


and clain 
to 
our 


do 


his within territor\ 


compatible with 
mn the belliverents 
the evil le 


} 


acts forbidden 


any sort 
neutrality betwe 


occasion. Such was 
such the 
time 
to the oce 


asure, a 


against ; 
at the 
adequate 
a temporary 


. : 
same that a law was pa 


(at first only 

fterwards left as a 
permanent statute), great 
ed to make it as little res 
ble upon the liberti 
regard to acts done outside 
or inrega 


sion 


ie 


| 
eare Was opsery- 


ies of the 
of our terri 
rd to acts do 
and J irisdict 
anne 
to involve 


and jurisdiction ; 
territory 
public, 


bon 


within our 
not of such a 
quivocal 


al u 
character the g 
ernment in r¢ 
ponsibility for them. 
And this : 
mean exactly such as attaches to an al 
lute gove ‘nment for the acts of its subject 


such 


as 


vasonable and necess: 


ry 


responsibility” does 


when those acts and their objects are 
as to have been necessarily known to the 


government, and to have admitted of pre- 
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vention or interruption if it had felt dis- 
pose d to arrest them Governmental res- 
ponsibility is a something materially dif- 
ferent under different forms of govern- 
ment and in different countries: very dif. 
ferent in France, Russia, Austria. Naples. 
Spain or Cuba, from governmental respon- 
sibility for the acts of the citizen in the 
United States, or even of the subject in 
England; in é' word 
where personal rights are under the pro- 
tection of law paramount to any despotic 
will and pleasure of the head of the goy- 
ernment, and W he re all restrictive or P mal 
the citizen can only 

‘forms and modes 
established by ras the sacre d cuards 
and vu iranties of liberty al d rights Un- 
der the despotic system, whatever is known 
by the govern- 
sted, is pe 


ich government is 


any country, In a 


gs against 


proceed 
be pursues 


Lyd 


to or reasonably suspected 


nt, and yet not arre rmitted 


to all parties con 


» the general opinion ot 


republic 


he personal 


the case is 
freedom 
immunity from vexa 


* authorities 
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| neither sanctioned nor could havi preven” 


ted, would be aggression on a mere pre- 
text. To be sure, it would be a pretext 
easily into a 
enough casus belli for practical purposes, 


enough magnified cood 
by a powerful despotic government against 
a weak and helpless republican neighbor ; 
and it might fare hardly with poor Swit- 
zerland, under such circumstances, with a 
Louis Napoleon standing above it on the 
stream, and disposed to spring at its 
throat on the cround of the muddying of 
the water. Still, it would be a mere pre- 
text: availabl pe rhaps. against weakness: 
aggressive and 
wrongful in either case: and certainly lit- 
tle to be from any quarter, by 
the 
gy of 
people 
Briefly then, to : 
ich we have pretty 

iat this much and loosely 

‘ Neutrality forbids and 


absurd against streneth 
dre ade | 
i¢ power and ener- 


and 


cigantic Democrat 
our glorious young country 
Ssiim up the conclusions 
clearly arrived, 
talked of 


Law allows, 


may be thus fairly stated 


lt forbid 


"armed ves- 
iv St a 
LL1O of 
ot forbid 
to other 

or all 
juipment to 
and CTFAT CISC 
ions from 
against 
but it 

of such 


and de 
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expeditions” within our territory, to be 
“carried on from thence” 
a friendly power ; 


that it does not indicate any definition to | 


against that of 
but (at the same time | 


| 


that vague and loose expression.) it does | 


not forbid our assisting in forming such 
“expeditions” t ’ to be “earried on” from other 
territory or jurisdiction than that of the 
United States. 


| nature of men and things, could not 
| sibly restrain 


larly desirous of restraining if it cou 


It does not forbid the pr irchase or pre- | 


paration, within our territory, of equip- 
ments, armaments, munitions of war, wc 
to any extent that may be thought proper, 
designed t to aid in the f 


i@ seedings of our citizei 


formation of such a | 


“military expedition” elsewhere than with- | 


in our own jurisdiction ; nor the despatch- 
ing of such effects from our ports for that 
purpose, with or without.a public declara- 
tion of the points of destination. 

It does not forbid any contributions of 
money or other resources and aids for that 
purpose; nor any services rendered in 
despatching abroad any kind of mate 
rials like ly to be useful in the formation 
of such “ mili itary expeditions.” 

It does not forbid either our citizens or 
others from going abroad to any foreign 
jurisdiction, singly in any 
they may choose, there to participate in 
the formation of any such expedition; nor 
does it restrain the pertect libert y enjoy- 
ed by any person whose sympathies may 
dispose him thereto. of exte nding to oth- 
ers, desirous of going out of the country 
with views, every facility 
sistance convenient for that purpose, 
as maintenance, conveyance, WC 

None of these acts are forbidden by 
the Neutrality Law, whether by its letter, 
or in view of its purpose and policy. 
None of these such as govern- 
ment in any country of even moderately 
free institutions and habits, can be fairly 
held responsible f or, and the protection 
of the governmenta! responsibility is all 
that is meant by these Neutrality Laws, 
with as little infringment as possible on 
the private liberties of the citizen - 
none of these acts thus enumerated ; 
left free, could any foreign government, 
whether the Young Nero of Austria or the 
worse than modern Tiberius of Naples, Ni- 
cholas or Solouque, Antonelli or Christina 
(the capitalist of Flores’s attempted ex- 
pedition in 1847, for the re-establishment 
of monarchy in the republie of Kcuador,) 


justly or reasonably call our government 


or numbers 


} 
such or as- 


such 


acts are 


regard to which all we need Say 


is infinitesimally 
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to account, because none of their acts are 
such, within our territory and jurisdiction, 
as in themselv« :ta v9 be ‘yond ths it free oa 
of trade, person il motion and disposal 
property, which our government, from fe 
1O-s- 
if it would, and which it 
cannot be expected indeed to be particu- 
ld 
us with war in 
unrestrained pro- 
in sympathy and 
concurrence with thei ir all jects re sident 
as political refugees among us, it would be 
wrongful, aggressive war on their part;—in 
is, in the 
of any such 


should 
of 


If they threaten 


consequence such 


the danger 
them, on such a ground, 
‘ minute; in the ynd 
a that it rather behoves them so to 


first place, that 
aggression from 


sect 


govern their op pre ssed peop leas to pre vent 


eminently meritorious and noble. 


reason or motive for such proceedings, 
which will certainly never be attempted 
without strong provocation, and without 
that probability of success founded only 
general spirit 


among their 


on the known existence of a 
of revolutionary discontent 
subjects ;—and in the third place, wo ! wo! 
to them and their system if they should 
attack us on such a pretext and in sucl 
quarrel ! 

The law in question 
on the whole g od 
stands, provided it is not perverted and 
stretched into applic ati fj i 
to its proper sense, » bY abuse of the exec- 
i It, in fact, prohibits nothing 

ri oht and 

the fitting 
formation of 


1 
then, { 


) is 


a enough Law 


ms wholly foreign 
utive power. 
than it was perf etly 
to prot hibit, hame ly, 
out of armed ve - the 
organized military censihiaen, embodied 
as such, within the limits of the United 
States: and it prohibits these because 
they are acts of public war-making of a 
nature to be necessarily known to the 
government, to be unequivocal, tangible 
and complete in themselves, and, there- 
fore, to make the nment 
fairly respol sible for the —in other 
words, "see ar as indeed 
truly to C ymise 
[t is not that the law 
fitting out of such armed vessel, 
formation of such military endl’ 
being an act criminal or wrong in itself. 
On the contrary, it might be in itself 


Need 


more 
necessar\ y 


ssels, ¢ 


such as govel 
m ; 

) 
such 


“wy 


they 


ympr our eutrality 


ease 5 
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we allude to Thrasybulus and to Pelopi- 
das. who sueceeded, to Miranda and 
to Mina, who failed? Its character would 
depend on its motive, object, and cireum- 
stances. All that the law means is that 
it shall not be done within our terri- | 
tory—within the limits of jurisdiction | 
to which our public, governmental re- | 
sponsibility would attach Beyond our 
territory, be yond those limits, it neither 
takes, nor from the necessity of the case 
could take, cognizance of the acts of 
our citizens in reference to such mili- | 
tary affairs, and as little, beyond those | 
limits, could it be reasonab ly he ld respon- 
sible for them. And, of when 
any such proceeding is in contemplation, 
to be carried into effect elsewhere than 
within the scope of our laws and respon- 
sibility of our government, it would be 
plainly absurd to suppose that this law 
does, or that any law could, restrict the | 
perfect right of as many persons as may 
think proper to depart, unarmed, unor- 
ganized, uncommissioned, unenlisted. from 
our shores to that contemplated foreign 
point, for the formation of a military 
expedition, there to observe, see, hear. 
judge and act for themselves, and to take 
part in it if they so elect, free to abstain 
if such should be their Kyqually 
absurd would it be to attempt to restrict | 
the commercial freedom of sending to 

th a foreign port any description of | 
property whether adapted for 
the purposes of military or nav: al equip- 
ment or not 

We therefore say to our republican 
brethren of other and less h: ippy lands 
Be not misled by the false constructions 
and applications of this much misinter- 
preted Neutrality Law of the United 
States: and do not suppose that it either 
has any such meaning, ean have any 
such operation, as to prevent your friends 
and brethren among us from rendering 
you at least a great deal of valuable suc- 
cor and support, in effective practical | 
modes, as well as such cheer as you may 
draw from our sympathy and encourage- 
ment. When you find a refuge among us | 
from the tyranny which drives you from | 
your homes, we do not, as the price of | 
our shelter, require you to forget your 
own oppressed and bleeding country, and | 
to hold back your hands from all exer- | 
tion for redressing her wrongs and her 


course, 


Cc hole e. 


or goods, 


or 


| individual 


our 


| are at liberty to buy 


ever 


| least. there 


| counteraction, 
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woes, and restoring or giving her that free- 
dom which is the natural right divine of men 
and nations. You are free to do, here on 
our soil, consecrated to freedom by a 
successful revolution against a compara- 
tively mild oppression, all that you may 
find possible toward that end, (within 
the reasonable limits above oxphaeal 
not only in combination with your breth- 
ren at home, but in concert with such 
friends as you may find on our shores, 
able and willing to lend youa sympathy 
more active and practic val than that of 
mere sentiment and rhetorie. All the 
aid. in money or other useful 
means, which the merit of your cause, or 
the force of your pleading, can elicit from 
citizens, you are free to seek and to 
receive. Our workshops are as free to 
you as to the agents of your oppressors, 
for the purchase of any or all descriptions 
of arms. equipme nts and sup plies. You 
Colt’s revolvers as 
well as pone tyrants. You have the same 
right regard to any of the thousands 
upon uonnnia of vessels whose keels vex 
our waters, to buy or employ them for 
the conveyance such effects to what- 
places of foreign jurisdiction you 
may choose as convenient for the purpo- 
natural to your posit purposes 
which command our heartiest commenda- 
tion and ae wishes. In similar manner 
they be lawfully as well honora- 
bly e mpl oye ‘d for the conveyance of brave 


nh 
of 5 
ses 


ion 


may 


| and devoted men whom you may find dis- 


posed to assist you in any cause worthy of 
theirsympathy.as passengers to any points 
of foreign jurisdiction which may 
select for the purpose of there forming, 
unmolested, your patriotic liberating mil- 
itary expeditions. This game of mutual sue- 
cor and support must not be left to the des- 
pots of the W hile Czar and 
Kaiser, King, Pope and President, mutu- 
ally render it, or stand avowedly ready to 

cainst the several 


you 


earth alone. 


render it to each other. as 
subject peoples of each and all, here, at 
shall be at least some slight 
and republicans will sup- 
port republicans, and the children of sue- 


| cessful revolution will help their brethren 


in akindred cause.—repaying thus, in small 
| part, their own debt of olden gratitude 
for essential succor received by them- 
selves from abroad in the hour of their 
own sore need. This may not, perhaps, 
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be wholly satisfactory to your 
ments, who would doubtless prefer to 
extend their restrictive police power over 
you to our territory as well as their own, 
and to make our government their instru- 


ment for that purpose, under the plea of 


the maintenance of peace and friendship, 
and through the facilities of the vague 
language of “neutrality laws,’ ete. But 
their gratification not our supreme 
law,—at least it is not the supreme law 
of the Democracy of this country—and 
we care little for their di ispleasure, or for 
their unreasonable comp ylaints. 
dinary and legal liberties of our citizens, 
or other residents among us, shall not be 
subjected to restriction within our terri- 
tory. because it may be believed, or known, 
that beyond the limits of our jurisdiction 
and responsibility they may contemplate, 
at their hazard and their own 
conscience, proceedings calculated to aid 
your revolutionary and efforts 
Let your governments do the best they 
can for themselves and for each other. 
with their cruisers on the sea and their 
armies on the shore, to guard their evil 
power against whatever dangers may thus 
menace it. The time, perhaps, is not 
distant. when we ' 
nation and a great power of the earth, on 
sea and on land, and through the 
voice of our government, forbid their be 
interfering in each other’s support again 
the repub jlican aspirations of thelr re- 
spective peoples. But thou igh that time 
may not, pe rhaps, have quite yet arrived. 
at least they shall 1 intrude, with all 
their insolent espionage and arbitrary 
suspiciousness, upon our territory, under 
cover of perverted and misapplied laws 
of our own, to restrain the freedom 
trade, industry and locomotion of our 
citizens who may desire to go forth abroad. 
in priv: ate capacity and on private respon- 
o form jurisdiction 
canizations. military or peace- 

| form for your 


as they may i 
and support. God he lp every 
of 


is 


own on 


hopes 


strong 


st 


not 


sibi ili ity, t under other 
any such or 
ful, 
assistance 
good and ws orthy 
revolution for national liberty and inde- 
pendence ! God bless all who participate 
in, befriend or aid them! The applause 


of sy mpathizing Liberty and Democracy 


hkOoose to 


cause democratic 


be theirs, despite the habitual abuse of 


Praise and not 
not persecu- | 


tyranny and its tools. 
obloquy—encouragement, 
. cv 


govern- | 


ot 


{ 


| institutions, 


mocracy to the Patriots of other 


| monious 
The or- | 


| attempted 
| trality 
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tion—shall be their meed, at least among 
us; and the full benefit shall be theirs of 
all the protection and rights secured to 
them under a liberal administration of 
our laws, an administration of them in 
accordance with the general spirit of our 
with our national 
origin and aspira- 


as sen- 


timent, character, 
tion. 

Such is the language of American De- 
lands: 
and har- 
be 


such its spirit, feeling and will; 
therewith must necessarily 
its action through all its or 
organs of expression, whether in the 
democratic press, on the judicial bench, in 
the jury box, in the halls of legislation, or 
in the still higher places of administra- 
tive authority. 

In our April number, we exhibited the 
application of this same “ Neu- 
by the present administra- 


agencies 


Law,’ 


| tion, to two specific cases of fact, the one 


| at 
and the other at 
lof the “ 


| circumstances which we 
shall collectively. as a | 


New 
Lopez's SS 


growing out of Gen. 
e xpedition to Cardenas, 
New York, growing out 
but arrested, departure 
from that port, under 
need not again 
restate. The facts in the former of those 
cases certainly went much further, in ap- 
proach to a resemblance to a violation of 
the law. than in the latter. In the 


Orleans, 
Creole” 


of the attempted, 
Cleopatra ” 


form«¢ r.the whole thing had been done. con- 


summated; and there stood the result— 
namely, the expedition which had landed 
as a full-blooded military « xpe dition at 
Cardenas—to reflect back the light of 

testimony as to the purpose and character 
of the preparations for the same which 
had taken place within the United States 
whereas, in the latter case. frustration. pre- 
vention, had interposed, so that nothing had 
in fact done, beyond 
for acts whose imputed illegality could ex- 
ist only in the contingent and uncertain fu- 
ture. Nevertheless, on the last of the 
three trials at New Orleans, the jury 
stood eleven to one for acquittal, —that is 
to say, in favor of the position that there 
was violation of this “ Neutrality 
Law” in the proved and undenied facts 
of that case, broad and strong as those 
facts certainly were. Not 
were those of ‘the Smith and Ogden cases 
'in New York, in 1806, growing out of the 
| closely similar Miranda expedition to the 


been preparations 


no 


less strong 
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Spanish Main; while in both those cases 
the verdict was that of acquittal. 

In our former article we showed how 
impossible it was, and must always be, 
for prosecuting officers to obtain convic- 
tions under this law. on those or similar 
facts, from intelligent and clear-headed 
juries,* limiting our attention then to the 


consideration of the particular terms of 
(the section under which | 


the sixth section 


the indictments were laid), rather than 


directing it to the general spirit and polli- | 


This latter 
examination 


cy of the whole law. 
and wider field of 
served for the present article. 
deceive ourselves if 


higher 
was re- 
sufhi- 


we have not 


ciently vindicated the law from the false | 
1c ious character of 


and narrow construction which extreme 
anti-democratic bigotry of political opin- 
ion and temper have attempted to give it, 
and rescued it from the base uses to whieh 
some of the fitting agents of the present 
administration have sought to pervert it. 
One only point remains, on which a few 
words should be 
ding, in order to show the 
application, to these late Cuba 
the more enlarged view of the general 
spirit of the Neutrality Law, which we 
have now presented ;—that is to say, to 
show that the Cuban patriot refugec 8. 
aiming, in concert with their friends at 
home, at a republican revolution for inde- 
pendence as well as liberty, were perfectly 
justifiable in seeking such assistance as 
could be rendered them in the United 
States ; and that, when they did so, their 


fair and full 


cases, of 


case addressed itself powerfully to the | 
| made 
|of the manifest character of the Spanish 


sympathy of their friends in this country, 
placing their cause on the highest ground 
of merit and claims, so as to entitle them 
to all that could be done for their suecour 


" Since the date of that article the government 
has sustained a similar defeat before a jury of 
Ohio, in its attempt to convict 
of a violation of the sixth section of the Neutrality 
Law, for alleged participation in preparations for 
a “ Cuban wie gee ge ™ Not informed of the de 

tails of the trial, are not able to compare the 
facts and cire pas inces of this case with those of 
the New Orleans and New York cases. 
eral result, however, was the same, name ly, vir- 

tual acquittal by disagreement and discharge of 
the jury. The administration have now tested the 
law before southern, northern, and western juries. 
It only remains for it to get up an indictment 
“down east,” and when it shs all have boxed the 
compass of its zealous obsequiousness to Mr. Cal- 
deron and the ¢ 
satisfied. If it is—and indeed, 
hot—we are; 


Whether it is or 
and so is the American people. 


| law ; 
| democratically 
| tinguished from 
| more- Webster- W hig interpretation of it, 
|—expressions which are well entitled to 


We greatly | 





bestowed before conclu- | 


| ba, 


present century ; 


| 7a dicam ?’’) 
| gentlemen of its editorial staff 
| last winter to the 
ithe Ist of December last, much of what 
| many papers of its stamp had been say- 


| adl the 
j rule 
| so offends the 


Captain Robinson | 


The gen- i 
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and support, within the restrictions of the 
of the law liberally, republicanly, 
understood, as contradis- 


the Austrian or F%i//- 


a place in the next edition of Crabb’s 
Synonyms. 

We shall not waste words to prove the 
universal desire of the Cubans—that is 
to say, the native or “ Creole’ Cubans— 
for emancipation from Spain and the 
Spaniards. Few letters, public or pri- 
vate, are written from the island by the 
numerous travellers who visit it, which 
do not bear this testimony. As little ei- 
ther is it worth whil » to prone the atro- 
the tyranny by which 
the island is governed, P Sola red and en- 
chained. The system is avowedly a mil- 
itary autocracy. Spanish colonial dom- 
ination has alw: ays and everywhere been 


proverbially corrupt and cruel, bloody 
|}and extortionate ; 


and it have 
culminated or concentrated itself in Cu- 
the last foot-hold of its once magni- 
ficent American empire. 

The London 7%mes has within a recent 


seems 


| period expressed astonishment that such 


a system of government could exist in the 
; and even the Courier 
and Enquire r of New York, (* quid plu- 
after having sent one of the 
on a visit 


island. unwrote on 


ing for a couple of years past, when it 
the following pregnant admission 


‘ There is, 
evidences of tyrannical 
none which 
ye, which grates so noise- 
somely on the ear of an American, as 
me at presented by the chain-gangs, as they 

o clanking through the streets, morning 
cal evening, chained in pairs, under a 
guard of soldiers.” 

Well, there are the poor Cubans, shut 
up ina long and narrow island, with no 


government in Cuba: among 
shocking 
which abound in Cuba, 


Ve 


| chance of escape, except in rare single in- 
| stances of good fortune, in case of failure 


in any attempt against the government ; 


|_—_with a well or lined army of 20 000 


Captain General, perhaps it will be | 


troops, a consid ere ik le number of cruisers 
by sail and steam, and powerful fortifica- 
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tions in the possession of the government; 
—with such a proportion of numbers be- 
tween the troops and the people, that it 


has been fairly calculated that for every | 
five grown white Creole men, there is a | 


bayonet 
destitution of fire-arms, as well as of fa- 


miliarity with their use ;—with a consider- | 


able population, moreover, of “old Span- 
iards,” or Peninsulars, who are as ready 


as the troops to support the government, | 


and who are freely armed and organized 
under its orders ;—with an outnumbering 
population of slaves, most of whom are of 
recent importation, from warlike African 


tribes, and whom the government threat- | 


ens always to free and arm for another 
Saint Domingo on a larger scale, if the 
Creoles dare to make any formidable 
movement ;—with laws which prevent the 
owning of even a kitchen-knife with other 
than a rounded point ;—with police per- 
mission required for even such an as- 
sembly as a social dinner or an even- 
ing dance ;—with no possibility of five 
persons, not known to be staunch friends 
of Spain, meeting together twice in 
succession without danger;—with no 
possibility of travelling from one point 
to another, even to go from town to coun- 
try estate a few miles distant, without 
police permit ;—with a sleepless and sus- 
picious vigilance on the part of the gov- 
ernment, watching every man not known 
to be safe and reliable :—with a Damo- 
cles sword known by every Cuban to hang 
suspended by a hair over his head, and 
with the knowledge that he may be at 
any moment suspected by the government, 
snatched away from his family, consigned 
to a prison, where he may languish for an 
indefinite period, without being allowed 
even a word with his jailer, banished for 
life from the island, despatched to Spain, 
there to reside under police surveillance 


at some inland point, or handed over to the | 
militar | 


tender mercies of the comzszon 
or court martial, a tribunal once oceca- 
sional, now permanent and regular in 
Cuba. and a court. not of ¢rza/, but of 


summary condemnation, according to the | 
simple will and pleasure of the Captain- | 


General. 

In such a state of things as this, what 
wonder that effective combination for in- 
surrection should be impossible in Cuba, 


at their breasts:—with a total | 
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| bitter as may be the people’s hatred of 
| their tyranny and tyrants?—And that 
| when the plan for rising of Lopez and his 
| friends, in 1848, had been frustrated by 
premature discovery, and he and _ his 
| friends had been compelled to escape from 
the island, the only way in which he could 
return to raise the liberating flag was by 
| drawing from the neighbouring United 
| States the materials for an expedition to 
land in Cuba for that purpose? This is 
| what he did. Large amounts of money 
were sent him from the island. or furnish- 
ed by Cubans in the United States, to be 
so applied——even, to some extent, the 
| women of Cuba, of all classes and ages, 
| sending him their jewelry to be converted 
into arms. He found some friends in 
ithe United States, too, who knowing 
Cuba well, and knowing his noble nature 
and purposes, sympathized warmly and 
actively with him and his plans, and con- 
tributed material aid to increase the force 
with which he should make his landing, 
resolved as he was at all hazard to make 
the attempt. Hisplan was to send ma- 
terials out of the United States, to a 
secret foreign point, at which he should 
form his expedition. In all this there 
was no violation, either of the letter or of 
the real spirit and meaning of the Neu- 
| trality Law; though unhappily the men 
|at present in power, whether from a na- 
tural whig anti-democratic construction 
of the law, or with conscious perversion 
and abuse of its provisions, made it the 
ground of a fierce opposition to all his 
efforts, and eut up root and branch his 
best concerted schemes. J¢ 7s ¢o that op- 
position, SO conducted, ellecal. hut wre- 
sistible, tyrannical but successful, that 
the fate of that noble old soldier an ] pa- 
'triot. and of his gallant COMPANIONS, 
and the prolonged slave ry of Cuba to 
Spain, are mainly to be ascribed. 

To this point we shall endeavor to do 
justice on some future occasion. ‘T'o enter 
upon it now would be a departure from 


|the particular subject which it has been 
a pur- 


our present purpose to elucidate ; 
pose which we trust has been fulfilled, to 
the satisfaction of all our other readers, 
| except perhaps those few, of the Austrian 
| political school, whom we as little care, 
/as we could hope, on such a subject t 
| please or to convince. 
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V A N I T = versus 


MA 


Marcaret Fvirer Ossorr should have 
been by nature a woman among men, but 
by inte lect she was a man among women. 


Whether in her ec ase the latter will pass | 


current as value for the former on the 
great "Change of oo nature, we will 
not take on us to decide; but we would 
say, that, whatever chance it might have 
had of such a consummation has been ma- 
terially diminished by the parties who 
were selected to collect, write, and edit 
her memoirs. Not that anything can be 
taken from intellect where it exists, but 
much may be added to it which will les- 


sen its value, even as a superfluity of 
clothing will deform the appearance of 


man, though the man is still the same, or 
as the attachment of a few weights will 
drag down and sink the most buoyant 
piece of cork. the cork being still the 
same, only that it is obscured. 

These volumes detract much from our 
idea of Margaret Fuller: and we are 
certain there is no admirer of her high 
talents and brilliant capacities but will 
feel wearied and disgusted with the over- 
weening vanity. inordinate ambition, and 
capricious characteristics which those 
books treasure up to her aceount. We 
deem it anything but worthy or character- 
istic of the friendship (which the edit 
of her memoirs profess to have ha 
the living), and love for 
of their dead “ Margars 
throughout the greater portion of 
volumes her idiosyner: 
and egotism: and we 
exercise 
sons of, a1 
selves \\ 
could excha 
and that she 
save herself fro 
Johnsi n used to s 
the life of any per 
Write his: and inde: 
er a case in which such an 
eel with more justification, 


VI 


PHILOSOPHY. 


MARGARET FULLER OSSOLI. 


party under consideration had been aware 
of the intention of her “friends,” than 
the pub lishing of : f the me moirs be fore us, 
always and ever excepting Leigh Hunt’s 
Life of Byron and Lamartine’s autobio- 
graphical “ Confidences.” 

The “ Life” should have been written 
and edited by more mere mortal men than 
Messrs. Emerson, Channing, and their 
friends, account themselves. A readable 
and worthy volume might have been fur- 
nished by the hands of more practical 
and less transcendental philosophers. 
They should not have intruded on the 
public three-fourths of the correspon- 
dence printed, very much of which is in 
the style of thought and phraseology of 
those New Engla lights, and the only 
point of which seems to be the adulation 
of the writer : ‘el 3 receiver of each letter. 
Things of such small interest to the world 
will be forgotten by it, and the temporary 
notoriety such may gain by public ation, 
will only the more nasty and inevitably 
drag whatever else of d there may be 
mixed up with then a more immediate 
0] livion. We ay a this because those 
parties boast of being the friends and in- 

llectual ] ver ‘ I adame Fuller Os- 
7 they should have 

e regard for her character as a ‘¢ phi- 
los pher ’ than for a Ly elf-gle rilheaitias: 
nd should not have printed what, while 
it only prai hem or herself, also ruins 

i i all common-sense 
elves. who do not pro- 
n. but who re 


ial halo of phi . 
writers—yw 7 in u y: that as 
suppose the let s and journals are 
authentic, ey reveal Margaret Fuller; 
and however disgusting their perusal may 
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have been. we congratulate the editors on 
they have of being impartial 
giving a very full view of her 
ng the mselves through 


the excuse 
to her, by 
life, and thus praisin 
her correspondence, 
her reputation. 
Margaret Fuller Ossoli, without doubt, 
has attained and will hold a position in 
the young literature of America. Her 
ripe scholarship, various attainments, for- 
cible style, and strong, though often ob- 
scure thought, deservedly claim a rank of 
order. With such ability and 
might have me, with 
more literary skill and less self-conceit. 
which she mistook for self-reliance, an 
author of great power, breadth and pur- 


no mean 


resources she bec 


pose. As it is, she has written well on 
various subjects, and acted better, as a 
true American should, when in Rome 


during the revolution and the annihilation 
of the Roman republic by the French; 
attending on the beseiged freemen at their 
barricades, or comforting the wounded in 
the — She had a strong spirit in 
her, but in this country it = * philoso- 
phized ” into wordy audac ity by the liter- 
ary clique into which she fell, and who 
flattered her young vanity, and talked her 
into a position she did not really, nor 
could, occupy. Here is a passage from 
one of her letters, written in Paris after 
she had visited George Sand, (Madam: 
Dudevyant :) 


“Her daughter and another lady were 
present, and a number of gentlemen. Her po- 
sition there was of an intellectual woman and 
good friend, the same as my own, in the circle 


of my acquaintance as distinguished from my 
intimates.’’—Memoirs, vol. 2, page 196. 


By a criticism which follows. it is evi- 


dent Miss Fuller understood 


( reorge 


Sand; her imagination, energy, daring 
of expression, and brave nature, but 


she as evidently did not understand her- 
self, when she had the fearless vanity to 
liken the position of that 


rained woman and large -hearted m: 


“ Large-| 

Self-ealled George Sand,’ 
as a fine poet has addressed her, to the 
trans-atlantic position of Margaret Ful- 
The ancient philosopher | , 
Know thy self” to be 


ae 


ler “ at home.” 
who believed the “ 





* Elizabeth Barrett Browning, vol. 1, page 256. 
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and at the expense of 





by the frequent insights ‘she gives her 
friends into the knowledge had ac- 
quired by the study of herself. She 
does it, too, in such a manner as always 
to elevate herself (intentionally) by the 
disclosure. Mark the following. Writ- 
friend,” 


she 


ing to a “ she says: 


“ After all, this writing is mighty dead. Oh 
for my dear old Greeks, who talked everything 
as inthe P but to 


ent the heart, to clear then 


—not to shine arisian saloons, 


learn, / 


o teach, to 


Then, she follows 


up the theme with— 


writing to the same, 


element. I 


‘‘Conversation is my natural 
need to be called out, and never think alone, 
without imagining some companion.”—Me- 
moirs, vol. 1, page 107. 


like the dear old Greek” 


( )f course, ” 


mayest when he was_ practising 
alone by the sea-shore. 
Again she writes in a letter of criti 


cism, which she more usually favored her 


correspondents with than a “ familiar epis- 


tle These enigmas,” [free will, and 
the antagonistic workings of the head 
and heart.] “Sand and her friends seem 
to have solved no be tter than M. [he r- 
self | and her friends.” Of course not 
her friends were flattered into the belief 
by being likened to Sand’s friends, and 


so she effected her position by granting a 
position to her friends 
This work should have been entitled 
‘The New England Booth at ‘ Vanity 
Fair? a philosophic continuation of 
Thackeray.” 

She displayed more art in the pains 
she took to inform her friends of her 
ability than she did in her printed books 
and writings. Mr. Emerson 
clue to the secret. He informs us that 


gives us a 


“Margaret was one of the few persons who 


| looked upon life as an art, and every person not 


merely as an artist, but as a work of art. She 
looked upon herself as a living statue 


should always stard on a oe hed pedestal My 


whic : 


with right accessories, and under the most fit- 
ting lights. She saat have been glad to have 
| everybody so live and act. She was annoyed 
— n they did not, and when they did not re- 


l her from the point of view ‘which alone 
vol. 1, page 238. 


lid justic e to her.”—Memoirs, 


Mr. Emerson means, from the point 


the grandest and truest end of intellec- 
tual exercise, had, it would be imagined, 
been strictly appreciated by Miss Fuller, 

































































Vanity vers 


she desired to be viewed from. 
sorry that we cannot view her 


she has placed herself, and has been kept 
by others, in these “ Memoirs.” She 
viewed life as an art, eve rybody as a 
piece of art, and of course she artistic rally 
used the latter, that is, influenced them 
to her ambition or vanity; made them, in 
fact, the * polished iy ony A on which 
her “ living statue” was to be fixed for 
the admiring gaze of poor natural people. 
It must be a humiliating « 
for Mr. Emerson that he had been very 
successfully used in this way; he, whose 
theory and objects were the same, knocked 
off his centre by the more subtle woman- 
artist. It might flatter his gallantry to 
thus have acknowledged a female, if his 
philosophie pride would not rebel against 
the harboring of such an intention. 


But we have anticipated ourselves, and | 


shall go back to the youth of Margaret 
Fuller, to see how her intellect was 
formed and matured, dispossessing our 
mind of anything we may have said in | 
our prefatory and general remarks. We} 
shall look at her from childhood to wo- 
manhood, keeping, of course, for the 
proper place, any remarks on those influ- 
ences which came upon her afterwards 
Margaret Fuller was born on the 23d 
f May, 1810, at Cambridgeport, Massa- 
chusetts. and was the eldest child of Tim- 
thy Fuller and Margaret Crane. Her 
father was a lawyer—a practical, world- 
seeing man: sagacious in his business, 
the chief aim of which was “ to work for | 
distinction in the community.” He had 
the repute of being a good scholar. and 
Was possessed of two distinctions in his | 
mind and character, which more than 
wght else, raised him above the crowd of 
every-day, brief-seanning or pestle-grind- 
ing individuals: and these were—he was 
Well read in French literature, and was a 
lover of the Queen Anne English writers 
Her mother, in her own words, “ 
ne of those fair and flower-like natures, 


We are! Mother! 
from such 
a point, if that point be the one in which | 


onsideration | 


' trace the placidity of Milton, 






us Philosophy. 


How we love to gaze at it, as 
when a child, we gazed into our mother’s 
face, like little Copperfield, dreaming and 
| wondering what tl houghts were dialled on 
'that anxious countenance. And how we 
let our thoughts and fancies gambol round 
it and play with it, as when we started down 
the then bright vista of life, holding her 
| hand, or hanging from her garment, frol- 

| icking and swaying = herlike a flower- 
ing blossom on a stem i 1 spring. The 
very pronouncing of the won * Mother” 
makes us a child; and as we speak it, the 
!tenderness and child-memories of our 
being, as if lo sed by a spell, rise up, like 
the good fairies in the legends, to comfort 
and to bless. The lid is raised from the 
and the holy perfume of youth 
| steals up around our manhood, separating 
us from the world: and we dream, at 
least, of happiness. To him who loves to 
ponder on the steps of genius, and trace 
back its life, stepping down the ladder of 
existence from the grave to its early 
youth, how many fond reminiscences will 
he not find linked with the name of 
Mother, and love and thank the spirit 
which nurtured and comforted the genius 
of a Werner, a Jean Paul, a Diderot, or 
a Schiller! In that name do we not 
the way- 
wardness of Byron, the wit of Curran, 
the Rasselas of Johnson, the determina- 
tion of Washington, the heroism of Jack- 
son, the nobility of Edward Fitzgerald, the 


censer, 





| eloquence of John R: andolph, the geniality 


of Tom Moore, and the one redeeming 
trait of Lamartine amid all his egotism 2 
The filial affection is the grand phase in 
the nature of that amphibious human- 
ity, who is so“ very like a whale,” and 
who flounders alike on the land of poli- 
tics or in the sea of sentiment. 

Margaret, after the death of a younger 
sister, became the unhappy object of all 
her father’s attention. He undertook to 
instruct her; and the child, through very 


was | excess of love, and a desire on his part to 


make her a “prodigy,” suffered all the 


hich sometimes spring up even beside | torture of a too early mental develop- 


the most dus ty highways of life; a crea- 


instrume nt, 


he blue sky, the dew, ‘and the frolic 


birds ” 


How one loves to ponder on the word | « 


Iment. A 
ture not to be sh: aped into a merely useful | his discipline was severe ; 
but bound by one law with | a that he desired she should astonish 


lawyer, an id . practical man, 


and at the same 


by her precocity, he was determined she 


A lovable, sympathetic and ten- should have some foundation for her dis- 
ler soul was her mother. play ; 


- that no mere childish superficiality 
yr quickness, as the world has it, should 
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predominate, but that she should leap into | 
| 


Minerva, and born, too, like 
the wise goddess, of her father’s brain. 
With this loving desire, the child-brain 
was forced and crammed with tasks, 
many and various as the hours would 
allow, and on subjects beyond my age ; 
with the additional disadvant: ges of reci- 
ting to him every evening after he re- 
turned from his office."* And after going 
over and over her exercises until she was 
so far perfect in them, the little Margaret 
was dispatched to bed at a late hour with 
chaotic fancies, and her nervous tempera- 
ment unnaturally agitated. 

The intensity of those studies may be 
imagined, when we learn that the English 
and Latin grammars were put into her 
hand at the 
years old 


girlhood 


"as 


she began to read the latter 
language. Her father succeeded in mak- 
ing her an astonishing member of the 
= rising generation, ” and also, as she her- 
self relates,“ by night a victim of spec- 
tral illusions, nightm: ire, and somnambu- 
lism, which, at the time, prevented the 
harmonious development of my bodily 
powers, and checked my gro wth: while, 
later, they induced continual headache. 
weakness, and nervous affections of all 
kinds.” Her life ever afterwards—if the 
nervous excitability of all such persons 
who are hot-housed into being can be 
termed life—was a diseased but fine- 
strung commentary on the stupid ambition 
of pate rnal polyglotism We see instances 
of it every day, and there is no excuse for 
such infanticide now-a- days, if there could 
be any for it fo ty years ago. The 
ject of health is sufficic ntly well under- 
stood at the present day. though we be- 
lieve only yet in 7s childhood. to prevent 
babies from being jumped into blue-stock- 
ing age; yet we see children whose limbs 
are still excited with 
the bhaby-jumper, and whose bodies are 
still blue with the bruises they were the 
recipients of while attempting to walk in 
long clothes, band-boxed up in an attic, 
singing with the Mantuan bard of “ Arms 
and the Man.” 
Trojan exile his flight Jta/iam, Lavinia- 
que litora. Truly may the perplexed and 
buffeted infant wanderer go over the sen- 
tence— ; 


sub- 


Ss mene ——E 


* Autobiography, vol. 1, page 15. 


the vibrations of 


| 
} 
| 
} 
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“Multum ille et terris jactatus et alto,” 


and, weary with Latin dactyls and spon- 
dees which he cannot understand. wish he 
was the child Ascanius, that he might 


| slumber in an Idalian grove, or anxiously 


}await the coming of a 


| bones virtually 


same time. and that at six | 


| went up 
; every 


; comes 


no rest; 


and spelling out with the | 


save d. whirls off, and anon is bargain! 


Venus in shape of 
him kindly, and con- 
but equally 


his nurse, to treat 
duct him to his more humble. 
delicious. cradle. 

At this tender when the 
should be out romping in the fields, 
bolling on the hill-side, gaining vigor 
from the free air of heaven. having his 
y set by nature, storing up 
health and strength and real existence, 
and having his body inflated with the 
buoyant breath of God for his life-ascent: 
his four bones are screwed down with fo1 
mulas and fashions like a Chinese lady’s 
foot: his brain made a charnel-house for 
dead languages; his bright. sh fan- 
cies so distorted between the wild reali- 
ties he sees in the city and 
he gathers from his Attic friends, that his 
healthy imagination gets bewildered, and 
a chaotic quaintness tinges everything and 
everybody he meets or While 
he should be plucking flowers by 
rustic rivulet, he 
many seamstresses it took to ply Cleopa- 
tra’s needle. or if Jacob wasn’t a lamp- 
lighter, and his ladder that by which he 
to the skies to light the 
night, he had 
doing to the lamps in New York when he 
was brought to a transcendental lectur 
at the Tabernacle last wint rT. All night 
long the Sphynx sits upon = breast of 
the child. straddled by the of 
Rhodes, till the shuddk ring ae { _strivil g 
to catch breath, awakes in r 
affright: through excess of fatigue, 
over his couch again ; "hee ait 
wild visions of his day recollec- 
tion haunt him at night. Herculaneum 
and Pompeii were not destroyed, for, be- 
hold, one Barnum, who is a classic: news 
paper character, and about whom, but 
that evening, he i read to his fa father 
and a cirele of friends, has exting wished 
the fiery Vesuvius ; wna after enjoying 4 
public reception in the he has 


ing 


child 


age, 


childi 


i 
reads of 
wild 


some is wond: ri g he W 


as seen some mel 


lossus 


cities 


salt (in lots) to preserve 


for the pillar of 1 
Morn comes. and 


the American Eagle. 


| the pale boy rises to the conflict like a 
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martyr, as he is. Truly ¢hzs murder ed to great dexterity in artificial methods, 
one of the fine arts. Our picture is not | accurate, ready, with entire command of 
an exaggeration; would that it were!/ his resources, he had no belief in minds 
But let any one of our readers just run | that listen, wait, and receive.” A man of 
their neighbors’ families before their | technicalities, he would make no allow- 
mind’s eye, and remember some preco- 


ance for, because he had “ no conception 
cious child that astonished them, and | of, the subtle and indirect motions of im- 
mark if he or she is not a thin, wiry, pale, | agination and feeling.” His daughter 


nervous and weak creature, whose was one in a thousand, of whom the other 
nine hundred and ninety-nine would have 
‘‘Each queer feature asked a query ;"" perished beneath his discipline ; and 


reading the account of her childhood, we 
i 1 i = “ 2 + e . 
who, when not speaking, huddles in a cor-| wonder less that she should have lived 
ner or dreams by the hearth; who does / and written as she did, than that she lived 
not like to retire to bed, and about whom, | or wrote at all. Her remarks on this 
altogether, there is something so elfish, so | period, written more than twenty years 
old-fashioned, and so unchil se that you | afterwards, are interesting. She says, 
could not keep your eyes off it, even if 
you “ were paid’ for so doing a re- “His [her father’s] influence on me was 
amber agai this I es great, and opposed to the natural unfolding of 
\ es ‘ yi l “e { 7 ~ r er wir , 
, gain, reader, 1 Fi uM OY Or sul my character, which was fervent, of strong 
has not a great reputation, and, in the grasp, and disposed to infatuation and self-for- 
proverbial philos yphy of the parish is | getfulness. He made the common prose world 
not regarded as the “’eutest little dear,’ | 8° present to me, that my natural bias eee 
who can talk thing « ¥ 1] tl trolled. I did not go mad, as many would do, 
ilt sal c 0 é y | oP ee Pee eC . ° ’ . ¢ 
: e - oO Alay ma oI Ml th it being continually roused from my dreams. I 
world like a book,’ and if his or her! had too much strength to be crushed, and, since 
fathe ‘ris not alw: ays inst; ine ing yr some new | I must put on the tetters, could not submit to 
trait of his child’s genius. A thousand | let them impede my motions. My own world 
#0} aeES ‘s tI} r. 3 sank deep within, away from the surface of my 
1ces answer S »¢ ° 9ftive 
; ' “1 - a in an @ rms AVE. life; in what I did and said, I learned to have 
A child is like a sapling ; but who reference to o r minds. But my true 
ea think of crafting h: lf a dozen fruit | was only the dearer that it was secluded and 
branches on the twit rere it e@ an scarce hold veiled over by a “ts k curtain of available intel- 
2 lect, and that coarse, but we wri able stut! woven 


ly 
life 


itself erect } There would not be suffi- ish ti eal eat caneinan Maaiaal os: Aisebecdialia 
cient sap, life-aliment, in it to support | yol. 1. page 18. i 
such an experiment. The main twig would 

perish in its essay to conduct nutriment Every girl is not a Margaret Fuller, 
to those which had been forced on it.) and what only tended to i her forti- 
and all would wither ; while, had it been | tude and expand her genius, by putting 
allowed to gain health and strength un- | obstacles in its way to be overcome, would 


trammelled, to grow until it was firm in| have driven others mad, as she was per- 
} ‘ — a . 4 ¢ 

the ground and hardy of form, it would | fectly aware. It is no trifling thing to be 
proudly b ir and supp rt th se graftings in reality free, and wear to all appearance 


whose richness would make it more valu-| fetters. That wearable : stuff, Common 
ed and cultured than had it remained | Sense, aided her materially, and the study 
alone. A child ean no more ¢ mprehend of the Roman writers ani dy peop le, which, 
the immortality Homer begged to earn. | about this time she was dee ply interested 
or feel the glory of the laurel Tasso died in, had already aided to form her charae- 


to win, than a full-grown oak branch can | ter, and which. in the fortitude, courage, 


be grafted on an ash ial and heroism it inculeated, left its mark 
Poor oa Margaret Fuller underwent | upon the better side of _ nature 
the torturous ordeal which children such | Making up her mind to the bor, her 
as we have ae ‘tched are forced to ae studies soon became a cade - and in 
g0; and at six or eight years of » her | the chapter before us, the impressions of 
father dema ide d a reason tor eve ry ex- he r early Latin friends, Virgil. Horace, 
pression of th uught. as geometricians re- and Ovid, and a passage on the Roman 


quire a an author ity for every movement in | character, its erandeur, architectural com- 
the solution of a problem. Moreover, he posure, and individuality, are sketched 
expected an imme odiate answet. “Train- with a truth and firmness which shows 
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that she read not lightly, nor without a 
purpose. 

A little fruit and flower garden in the 
rear of the house was her mother’s 
especial care, and also the Arcadia in 
which the child, Margaret, dreamed 
the heroes she had just left behind her in 
the book-closet of the old mansion. 
Here she felt at home. How naturally 
the child sympathizes with nature! and 
we can fancy her looking out into the 
heavens from beneath the “silve ry wreaths 
of her protecting vine,” peopling the air 
with the high and quaint ideals which her 
classic studies impressed upon her brain. 
And now, her warm thoughts following 
the path of the sun, the child trips 
among the flowers, and from the clematis- 
embowered gate at the end of the garden 
she looks out upon the vast landscape 
behind the garden wall, and watches the 
glorious agony of the sun, as he, dying. 
kisses with a burning kiss the western 
horizon. The best hours of her lonely 
childhood were spent in that garden, as 


morally and physically the best hours of 


all childhoods are. ‘Within the house,” 
SAYS “everything was socially utili- 
tarian; my books told of a pr oud world, 
but in another temper were the teachings 
of the little garden. There my thoughts 
could lie callow in the nest. and only be 
fed and kept warm, not called to fly or 
sing before the time Between her 
bower and her books was her childhood 
assed 

About this time she made the acquaint- 
ance of three great friends, Shakspere 
Cervantes, Moliére. She was delighted 
to find a friend like the first. who entered 
into her idealism of the Roman character. 
and who was not only a Roman with 
Coriolanus and but gave to a 
Hamlet the expression of a “deeper 
thought _ She recognized the “ more 
man, though lesser genius,” in the start- 
ling truth (which in these latter days 
is the only satire) of the historian, not 
the creator. of the chivalric Don and the 
sagacious Sancho: for who ean look at 
the philosophers, politicians, and fashion- 
able editors of our time. without seeing 
the necessity of some Cervantes 


she, 


Ceesar, 


“To smile such trumpery away.” 


The least powerful, though still great 
Moliére, brought the social world around 
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| her, but helped her to look at it from the 
height of his own manhood. 
Her mee ‘ting with Shakspe re was not, 
rather under auspicious circum- 
stances, if we believe the axiom which 
says a lady will always do the op posite to 
what she istold. As this mee ting opened 
a life-friendship and a new realm 
thought for the time to our cece student, 
who evidently was in the pursuit of con- 
genial knowledge under paternal diffieul- 
ties, we give her own record of it. We 
must premise by saying that “ novels and 
plays” were forbids len fruit in the 
of knowledge i her 
Sunday. 


was, 


or 


carden 


father’s house on 


Id—!] 
volume lettered 
first time I had 
had bee n deter ‘ed 
the broken apy I 
and pre ferred smooth 

I held in my hand ‘ Ron 
and Julie th to get my eye fasten 
to the It was acold winter afternoon 
I took the book to the parlor fire, and had there 
been an hour or two, when my 
looked up and asked what I w 
tently. *Shakspere,’ rep! 
raising her eye from the page. 
that won’t do; that’s no book for § 

put itaway and take another.’ I wenta 
bid, no other. R 
the unfinished story, the 
just ) 
my brain. 
it was impossible 
the 


This Sunday—I was only eight 

| teok from the book-shelf” a 
SHAKSPERE. It was not the 

looked : t it but before ] 

from atte ae iting to read by 


» along the 


years ¢ 


ance paige, 
pe this time 


’ Jong enoug 


aie 
page. 


seated 
as rene il 
ied the cl 

eye : 


but took eturnin 
pe rsonag 
introduced, throne: 
I conld not bear it lor o 
to resist. I went an 
There were s 
had half got throug 
attracted attention. 
that 
?? quoth my aunt. 
said ny father 
reply, ina clear, 
tone. ‘How!’ sai 
restraining himse 
me the book and 


was but 


book again. 
present, and I 
be fore I ag in 
that child 
that’s said to her 
you reading 
was a 
what impatient 
angrily—then 


} ] %% 
she aon t 


about, 
cain the 


give 


cuests— 


bed.’ = 


To bed she on but her father liter- 
ally, like Macbeth, * doth murder sleep ; 
for the poe t’s characters. which a had so 
rudely banished, crowded round her coue h, 
and visited with unrest the oa of th 
parent the brain of the child 
progressed in her studies, but as she grew 
older she grew melancholy, dull. selt- 
opinionated. (which never left her.) and 
weak in health. At last her father over- 
came his love of teaching her himself, 
see ing that she was re addy enough to learn 


on 


] 
under any auspices, and sent her to schoo! 
to Groton. Massachusetts. 
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If the experiences of her school life 
are to be judged from the 
“ Mariana,” which relates in 
“Summer on the Lakes,” and with which 
the editors of her memoirs fill up this 
portion of her life, she was a vain, mor- 
bid and unsocial girl, or only social when 
she mingled with her schoolmates, to show 
how far her intellect was beyond theirs 
This sketch by her own hand, if there is 
not more romance than reality in it, 
shows her to be haughty, capricious, pas- 
sionate, with a perfect contempt for all 
around her, yet demanding from all the 
suffrages of the good feeling she did 
aught save lovingness to wing With one 
of her teachers, who had acted with kind- 
ness towards her, at a time when her 
hauteur and vanity had been humbled by 
schoolmates. 


she 


the common consent of her 
she contracted a friendship which lasted 
ever after 

She left school a “ 


girl. She 


roi 


sadder and a wiser” 
that she 
must harmonize her powers, if she would 
properly use the gifts which she felt na- 
ture had bestowed on her, and we find, 
though she never overcame her vanity, 
she grew out of, or ¢howght down and 
mellowed many of her character 
which hac , y Li 
and shame at Groton 

the b ww of thought 


now became aware 


r so much sorrow 
She never relaxed 
It was ever bent. 


shooting its arrows into every region of 


and philosophy. In 1825, be- 
ing then fifteen years old, we find her 
days Sj stematically divided. and allotted 
to the study of Ariosto, Helvetius. Sis- 
Literature of the 
Europe, Brown’s Philosophy, and th 
piano-forte, with two hours and a half to 
Greek, and a portion of the afternoon 
devoted to exercise. Her industry grew 
daily, and her desire for knowledge be- 
came a steady and devoted passion. 

Next year we find her writing polities 
to one of her female correspondents, in a 
style which might be emulated by “ learn- 
ed editors” of sundry morning papers 


language 


mondi’s 


Here is a specimen :— 


_ “Cambridge, March 5. 1826.—Duke Nicholas 
18 to succeed the Empe ror Alexander, thus re- 
Heving Europe from the sad apprehension of 
€viito be inflicted by the brutal Constantine, 
and yet de priving the Holy Alliance of its soul. 
We may now hope more strongly for the liber- 
hes of unclaimed Eur ype. We look in anxious 
Suspense for the issue of the struggle ef Greece, 


story of 
her | 


South of 


| the result of which seems to depend on the new 
autocrat.’’ 


Gad a’ mercy! the “foreign corres- 
pondents” who indite statemanlike epistles 
from Paris, Rome, or 
| Vienna, in their London and New-York 
attics, couldn’t do it better. And the 
“we,” how naturally it comes to our am- 
bitious Margaret, aged fifteen years and 
| ten months ! — ‘Spell it with a we, Sam- 
my,” said the « Mr. Weller to the 


and prophecies 


‘Ider 
junior ditto, telling him how he should 
begin his name ; and really all our young 
scribes of both 8 seem to father 
themselves under old Weller’s advice, and 
think that “ we” is the only way to spell 
their singular little names. It is a mod- 
ern innovation. Mr. Weller was a mod- 
ern coachman. It was not the fashion 
when the fathers of journalism dated 
their leading articles from “ Wills’s Coffee 
House.” “St James’s Coffee House,” or 
+ Sheer lane’—when the erudite Mr. Isaae 
Bickerstaff indited his “* Tatler,” and the 
graceful Mr. Addison wrote his “ Specta- 
However, this is a profound (pro- 
found now-a-days means blind) age, and 
must have our J blacked (with 
ink) to all but editorial ocular demonstra- 
tion, for that we have the misfortune to 
have been born some century and a half 


‘yes 


tor.” 


even Ww 


after the parents « f our craft. 

‘IT am studying : ays Margaret. in a 
letter to the same la ly, May, 1826, “ Ma- 
dame de Stael, Epictetus, Milton, Racine, 
and Castilian ballads :” and the January 

ed with Berni and 
vets. and is about 

not Hobbs’s lock, 
Margaret would not 
but 


Locke—preparatory to a course of 


she is engro 


following 
the elder Italian p 
Locke 
der : 


be guilty of such an anachronism ; 


onenina Fiz 
pening ¢/ 


mecha nical rea 


John ] 
English metaphysics with Miss Francis, 
(now Mrs. Lydia M. Child.) whom she 
j natural most 
rare thing in this age of cant and pre- 
conversation is charming,” 
very pleasant and spirited 
We should judge that 
aided tone 
to a natural level, at 
least to a less obtrusive limit, the ex- 
travagances and excentricities of Miss 
Fuller’s manner. The good example and 
daily contrast of such a character does 
much for nature and society in such eases. 


January, 1828, she is studying’the works 


deseribes as “a person, a 
cision.” whose “ 
and who hasa 6 
way of thinking.” 
this a quaintance much to 


down, if not entirely 


1 


* 


SF RRL er tire wo 
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of Sir William Temple, and two years 
from that date we find that she has arisen 
somewhat from the tempers of the past. 
Writing to her teacher, she says :— 


“You need not fear to revive painful recol- 
lections. I often think of those sad experi- 
ences. True, they agitate me deeply. But it 
was best that itwas so. They have had a most 
powerful effect on my character. I tremble at 
whatever looks like dissimulation. .... Can 
I ever forget that to your treatment in that 
crisis of youth I owe the true life—the love 
of Truth and Honor ?"—Memoirs, vol. 1, page 


vi. 


From a letter written several years af- 
ter to Mr. J. F. Clarke, she recurs with 
sorrow to the past, and deplores the ex- 
perience of her youthful days. Such 
passages are interesting, as showing her 
in her better moods; and manifest a 
healthier state of mind, fully aware of 
the sorrow which her isolated education 
entailed on her nature Gleams of true 
womanhood, they s hine amid the more 
worldly and “ artistic’—in its Emersoni- 
an acceptation—phases of her mind.— 
Here is the passage :— 


“Do you remember a conversation we had 
in the garden, one starlight evening last sum- 
mer, about the incalculable power which cir- 
cumstances have the enarncter You 
would not sympathize with the regrets I ex- 
pressed, that mine had not been formed amid 
scenes and persons of nobleness and be auty, 


over 


eager passions and dignified events, easend of 


conflicts which 
hateful to my 
vol. 1, page 


trials and petty 
transition state so 


Mem 


those secret 
make my 
memory and my tastes. 
85 


urs, 


From this period forward she was en- 
gaged in study—teaching Latin, French, 
Italian, and German, in Boston, after- 
wards in Providence, for a livelihood— 
literary life, and the enjoyment of socie- 
ty. Like John Sterling, her greatest gift 
was conversation; and as she wrote with 
difficulty, and never could pen_ her 
thoughts so eloquently or so well as she 
could speak them, she was naturally 
anxious to display her powers in that 
manner which aaa do justice to her 
mind. The = and effect of oratory 
is well sketched by her when writing to 
a friend of her admiration and preference 
of eloquence. 


“the gift I 
eloquenc e; 


” she writes, 
that of 


“Tf I were a man, 
should choose should be 


that power of forcing the vital currents of 
thousands of human hearts into one current, by 
the constraining power of that most delicate 
instrument, the voice, is so intense. Yes, | 
would prefer it to a more extensive fame, a 
more permanent influence.” 


Miss Fuller underrates the fame and 
permanent influence of eloquence.  Liy 
ing, the orator has more influence than 
the author, because he combines the actor 
and author, and his gesticulation—which 
is as much necessary to a finished orator, 
and has as much effect on his hearers, as 
the matter of his discourse—aids his 
words, and burns his thoughts upon th¢ 
mind of the audience. Dead. he has the 
same chance of fame and influence as thi 
author, if his discourses are what they 
should be, besides having the prestige if 
the influence they commanded when first 
he spoke them Cicero, Demosthenes, 
Burke, Sheridan, Curran, and Patrick 
Henry, are read in the closet as classics, 
and influence thought any 
their mere ly writing conte mporar ies. 
what contributes to ke p Shakspe re ever 
so present to us 


as muc h as 


is. because he is SO con- 
stantly acted. His written eloquence is 
given to us acted thought nightly, 
which keeps up his influence on parties 
who never read, while those who do read 
receive a double gratification from seeing 
him acted. The true orator has the great- 
certainty of “extensive fame” and 
“permanent influence.” 

In early life, while yet but thirteen or 
fourteen, vas admitted into 
and took her ai as a full-grown woman 
Her sarcasm, bred of se If-opin ion and her 
disagree ab le se ehool e xpe rience, he r hitter 
wit and conte mpt, at first made her fe ared 
and shunned by the greater portion of 
those who met her, especially of her own 
sex; but ler and out of 


as 


est 


she 


society. 


as she grew older 
this, disrobed herself of the mantle which 

circumstances had wrapped her in, and 
showed that she could be friendly, and 
loving, and womanly, she drew around her, 
by degre es, numbers, who in listening to 
her eloquence became magnetized oe ards 
her, and upon whose friendship she im- 
proved. It was one of the passions of 
her mind to analize those of her friends ; 


| to find out their thoughts, actuations, and 
| subtleties ; 


to understand them in her own 
'way; and there she held them. For this 
| purpose she was frank in confiding, that 












read phases of her mental existence for 
her friends, that they might be betrayed 
into like disclosures in comparison ; ‘ob- 
served their actions and slightest remarks; 
gave verbal and epistolary criticisms on 
books and men, to draw her hearers or 
correspondents out; and from all these 
sources drew the mind and character of 
those who surrounded her, and whom she 
then classed and labelled in her own mind 
according to their strength, capacity, or 
aspirations, as she conceived them; as 


a butler in the midst of his bottles and | 
demijohns might label them according to | 


the streneth or flavor of the fluid which 
came out of the neck of each, as “ Irish 
Whiskey ;” “ Pale Brandy, Otard brand,” 
underlined ; “ Port, London Dock. four 
years old ;” * Pale Sherry, good after din- 


ae Claret—vin ordinaire—very or- | 


‘Heidsick—head sick—worse 
than Maine Liquor Law,” and so on. 
When she did contract a friendship, it 
was a true one: 
sincerity of her own remark, that “ great 
and even fatal errors (so far as this life | 
is concerned) could not destroy my | 
friendship for one in whom I am sure of | 
the kernel of nobleness.” This power of 
magnetism, which was the secret of her 
case with the club which was named after 
him, brought round her many and various | 
conversational ability, as in Sterling’s | 
people, who all felt an interest: in her, and 
in whom she felt that interest which one 
always feels for those whose minds are 
plastic to the opinions he or she utters, 
or the perfect knowledge of whom creates 
a sympathetic desire for their well-being | ; 

or worldly success. 

Her capac ity for learning foreign lan- 
guages only « equi alled the desire: and her 
app lie ‘ation bei ‘ing intense, she overcame | 
all obstacles, and revelled in the master- 
pieces of the German, French, Italian, 
and Spanish literatures, besides keeping 
up constant intercourse with the Greek 
and Latin authors. Few, and no Ameri- 
can, women have been so gifted in this 
respect. As an instance of her power 
over language, we are told that in about 
three months after she began the study | 
of German, she was reading with ease | 


dinary de 


the principal works in that language, and 
within a year had read the chief or entire 
works, respectively, of Tieck, Richter, | 





she might receive confidence in return; | 


and her life proves the | 


| froman entry in Miss Fuller’ 
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Korner, Novalis. Schiller, and Goethe. 
Of the latter, she ¢ onteamnpl ited writing a 
life, and for years hoarded up notes and 
commentaries which are still extant. In 
1841, she published an essay on that 
great German in the Dia/, which is con- 
sidered, by those who have read it, as her 
best performance. Richter at first she 
did not enter into heartily, but her 
opinion of him and his influence on her 
may be gleaned from the following ex- 
pressive verses :— 


RICHTER. 
“ Poet of Nature! gentlest of the wise 
Most airy of the fanciful, most keen 
Of satirists! thy thoughts, like butterflies, 
Still near the sweetest-scented flowers have 
been; 
With Titian’s colors thou canst sanset paint; 
With Raphael's dignity celestial love; 
W ith Hogarth’s pencil, each deceit and feint 
Of meanness and hypocrisy reprove; 
Canst to devotion's highest flight sublime 
Exalt the mind, by tenderest pathos’ art, 
Dissolve in purifying tears the heart, 
Or bid it shuddering recoil at crime; 
The fond illusions of the youth and maid, 
At which so many world-famed sages sneer, 
When by the altar-lighted torch displayed 
Oar natural re gion must appear. 
All things in thee tend to one polar star; 
Magnetic all thy ‘infu es are”’ 


’ 


In 1835, our student met with Harriet 
Martineau. A little of that feminine pre- 
dilection, which is not wholly confined to 
the redoubtable Harriet, may be gathered 
s journal :-— 


“ We had some talk about ‘ Carlylism, and I 


| was not quite satisfied with the ground she took, 


but there was no opportunity for full discussion. 

aoe I wished to give myself up wholly to receive 

an impression of her. ...... What shrewdness in 

detecting various shades of character! Yet 

what she said of Hannah More and Miss Edge- 

w orth grated upon my feelings.’’—emoirs, vol. 
» page 152. 


Query. eak well of wo- 
| men 2? 
Harrict Martineau ie to our re- 


membrance a criticism by Dr. William 


Can women sp 


'Maginn on her book against marriage. 


It is too good to be lost here; besides, it 
puts her theory to a true test, but one 
which the fair political economist never 
had an opportunity of answering. If our 
memory serves us, it runs thus :-— 


« A book against wedlock! Oh ho! 
And written by Miss Martineau! 
But this I well know, 

She would not say No 

To a young, handsome beau, 
Just six feet or so. 

Fie, fie, Harriet Martineau !” 
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Miss Fuller and Miss Martineau con- 
tracted a friendship, but after-life proves 
that they did not shake hands on the 
book which inspired Maginn’s jew d’es- 
pru. But her frie ndship for the latter 
opinion on Martineau’s book on America. 
Agreeing with much of it, she condemned 
the inaccuracies with which that 
work was filled ; and, writing to the author 
of it, Miss Fuller says 


ross 


* A want of soundness, of habits of patient in- 
vest arrangement, are 
felt throughout the book; and for all its fine de- 
Scriptions Oo: scenery, breadth of reasoning, and 
gene , 1 cannot be happy in it, because 
itis not worthy of my friend, 


gation, of completeness, of 


rous daring 
and I think a few 
months given to ripen it, to balance, compare, and 
mellow, would have made it so.” 

Again, in the same letter :— 

* T donot like that your book should be an abo- 
lition book. You might your testi- 
mony as decidedly as you pleased ; 
ven the whole book with it? This is a subject 
which haunts me on every page.”—Me- 
moirs, vol. 1, pages 193-4. 


have borne 


almost 


This is the acme of friends! ship, which 
does not blindly adopt, but argues for 
truth. Agreement of thought or action 
should not be the test of friendship, for 
where slavishness of opinion exists, either 
one will soon find out the leadership - and 
the relation of the other is that of a sha- 
dow 

[t was not till the death of Margaret’s 
father. which took place in 1835. that she 
published any of her writings. In answer 
to a correspondent, who had evidently 
proposed it. she replied in a style which 
will be hereafter quoted (as the same has 
been, no doubt. ve ry many times privately 
said) by contributors to pub lic journals 


“ My answer is, I would gladly sell some of my 
mind for lucre, to get the command of time ; but 
I will not sell my soul: that is, I am perfectly 
willing to take the trouble of writing for money 
to pay the seamstress, but I am not willing to 
have what I write mutilated, or what I ought to 
say dictated, to suit the public taste.’ 
vol. 1, page 168. 


— Me moiTs, 


A strange, superstitious, omen-loving, 
learned, mystic, vain creature was Ma- 
dame Fuller Ossoli; but underneath all 


these kaleidoscopic influences which ting- 
| power 


ed her character, was a vein of true wo- 


| manhood 
| side, and conduced 
sions of the 
years, and by the m 
| ences of persons in after-life 
did not preclude her giving her candid | 
straight 


way of 


| life, 


but why lea- | 
| His praise ot his “ 


tions of her mind, 


} alms 


| had 
he was quite 


' duced which would have done ju 


These things were the out- 
by the vivid impres- 
book-world her immature 
re deleterious influ- 
All women 
and capricious; and coming 
from a life of dreams, in which 
people were presented through the exag- 
gerated and stilted medium of books into 
il society whose variety kept pace with 
what she had read, she easily fell into the 
her world, and made herself 
‘character.’ That she had deep love 
and womanly symp: athie ‘s, we have suftici- 
ent proof ; but that looked at things 
with a heated brain, which assimilated all 
and everything she met with, 
-lown experience of her student 
even Mr. Emerson allows. To mi 
the truth, Mr. Emerson’s portion of 
Memoirs” manliest, to our 


are vain 


she 


persons, 


sole high 


is much the 


| mind, and though discolored by many van- 


ities, both as regards himself and the 
subject of his remarks, is, nevertheless, in 
clear, subtle, and interesting 
friend” may be pardon- 


the main, 


ible, though injudicious, and his analyza- 


though kindly meant, 

at the same time that 

and candour, sometimes breaking in, 

a thought doubtful of the truth of 
had written previously, helps to give 

the reader a as mable 

insight into Miss Fuller’s « 

He could better understand 

if he would, than those other partic s ' 

up those vol 


liffering 


his coolness 


false: 
*? 
Like 


what 


. ] 
juster ana more r¢ 


1 + * 7 
waracter au 


contributed to make 
ithstanding our « 


has written 


! 
have 
? 
umes ; and notw 
from him on much that He 
. > ro cs 
and inserted here, we are of opinion that, 
he written the Life. kep if by nim 
time, read his manuscript when 
cool, and compressed it into 
a book might have been pro- 
stice to 


for 


some 


one volume, 


Miss Fuller as and a worthy 
American author, and per 
sons from the dissatisfaction of putting 
down those two volumes, sickened with 
the tautology and the 
impre ssions of some enthusiastic worship- 


‘again, 


a woman 


r\ 


saved many 


2 
sameness, Wich 


pers, told over and ove make dis- 
agreeable and obtrusiv 

We must compress our impressions 0 
the writings of Madame Ossoli 

As a descriptive writer, § she shows great 


alive to the most minute impres- 


f 
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sions of nature, and pourtraying each with | a 
a pec uliar idiosynerasy of speec sh, which | Pointed; tor 


is alike characteristic of her extensive 
scholarship, her sympathy for the be auti- 


which her feelings and aspirations excited ; 
she gives a graphic and comprehensive 
picture of even the most seemingly unin- 
teresting portions, as well as the 
ible grandeurs, of landscape. 

of this power will be 
the Lakes,” 
most persistent of 


Sufficient 
found in 
her Summer a book 
which the her 
wholesale enemies, not excepting Bishop 
Hughes and the 
his editorial secretaries in New York and 
delightful 
Her pert faculties were much 
greater than her conceptive, which fact 
made her capenn for a descriptive 
and eritical a poet. Evi- 
dences of tl remark may be 
seen in tl facility with 
which she l languages, and 
understood the various foreign authors 
which she studied. her remarks on wl 
comprehensive intellect 
Idi lity she had but she was an 
amalgamation of from the 
ich she had consulted, and which. 
in the full, nervous, and 
iveness peculiar to her 


p rsons 


evidence 
on 
even 


mountebanks who act as 
Boston, cant 


} 
it deny to be 
ptive 


more 
than 
truth of our 
manner and 


arne | foreign 


writer 


Lom 


or ry? 
Pas? 


SHOW a ] og 
none 


essences 


vast 


sw 


stor 


° ] 
into the 


pow 


who had 
underst 


rom \ 


He 


| of Mrs. Fry. 
ful in art, and that audacity of metaphor | 


| that a belie! in the 
; ~~ | ful, and that rea 
more VI1S- | 
| paltry, his thoughts narrowed down, a 


| could not but 
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air of pious stolidity. I was grievously disap- 
(QJuakerism has at times looked 
lovely tome, and I had expected at least a spir- 
exposition of its doctrines from the brother 
But his manner was as wooden as 
and had no merit but that of distinct 
s, illy 
patched together, in qxoad 
Trinity is the one thing need- 
son, unless manacled by a creed, 
His figures were 
nd his very 
pride. One 
Holy Ghost, 
fear of light. His Man-God 
mad-house, rather 
han the informing Spirit of all spirits. After 
finishing his discourse, Mr. G. sang ayer,ina 
mingied then re- 
in devout med- 
0 pray- 


Hlim Of seli-compla- 


ituai 


his Matter, 


elocution. His sermon was a tissue of text 


oe ' 
selected, and worse 


is the one thing dangerous. 


sincerity made corrupt by spiritual 


pity his notions of the 
and his bat-like 


seemed to be the keeper of a 


shout and whine, and 


tone ol 
juested his audience to sit awhile 


on. For one,I _ 


ry him, 


assed the Interval 


that the thick 
removed his 
reli- 


from the eyes of 


nt no more degrade 


gion.’ —Me moirs, Vol. E page 183. 


In like manner the letté rs inthe second 
volume of the “ Memoirs. 
she was in Europe, 
lent sketches of celel met there. 
That of Carl le is haracteristic. happy, 
and tru He is a great ae 
nouncer of His tirade against 
the poet id Burns 1 
for no riti in prose Nie 


written when 


contain many excel- 


} 
rities she 


talker, and de- 
eve ryt 

‘luded., 

vail! e ry 
Béranger 
mor, are 
Mazzini 


most 


o but 
I her 


1 


and 
amen- 


y, and 


i turn our 


| 
Dus- 





5%. 


believe that the development of the one 
cannot be effected without that of the 
ether.” Certainly, such belief, in its true 
sense, is as old as Adam and Eve; yet, 
for tasting of that “tree of knowledge,” 
both were expelled the garden, 
entailing on the vague Margaret “all the 
ills that flesh is heir to.” Madame Os- 
soli’s is a poetic and nervous frenzy, very 
eloquent, and drawing deductions from a 
wide range of thought, but not one of 
which reasonably bear on the subject as 
she would want them. Her book is an 
able review of the good woman has done, 
and the good woman is capable of do- 
ing. We say “ Jon” to both, but should 
turn a Daniel Boone, a Saint Kevin, an 
exile from “the busy haunts of women,” 
murder Tom Moore, curse the ghosts of 
Catullus, Anacreon, Rousseau, Burns, and 
Byron, if the fair sex are to be trying 
their fast nags on the avenues, with hats 
all a one side, like the leaning tower of 
Pisa, and cigars protruding from their 
mouths at an angle of forty-five. Just 
imagine your daughter, re: ader, swinging 
a hod of “bricks and mortar” up a sixty- 
foot ladder on a day in July; lounging 
about the cafés in evenings; having whis- 
key-tod ly matches and ch: ampagne bouts 
at Jones’s or Delmonico’s; giving Michael 
Phelan forty odds, and beating him at the 
carom game, and flourishing in an indis- 
putable right of the night-ke ry. Der 
fel! Young gentleman with the thin legs 
and close- -fitting pantaloons short coat. 
and mammoth breast-pin; with the inci- 
pient moustache, and face sitting between 
those immense shirt-collars, like a lump 
of stupidity between two facts; 
you sir, if you can, your adored Georgi- 
ana, in a couple of years hence, stumping 


| flag, 


thereby | 
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“nobody really cares any- 
Such is the female Millen- 


which 
thing about.” 
nium. 

Poe said “ Woman in the Nineteenth 
Century” would not have been published 
by any woman in the country save its au- 
thor: and when we consider the amount of 
daring necessary to even touch on such a 


| subject, in the face of the respect women 


| memorate. 


Teu- | 


at present receive, we agree with him. 
We further agree with him that it is 
‘forcible, suggestive, brilliant, and schol- 
arlike;” but it is a eulogistic 
Woman, and as such only, we agree with 
it. Wealso agree with him that in it 
“too many premises have been distorted.” 

The “ Papers on Literature and Art” 
of our authoress, display good critical 
acumen and truthful literary sympathies. 
In her paper on the “ Poets of the Peo- 
ple” she nobly recognizes the inspired 
paupe rism of Critchley Prince; his devo- 
ion to his wife, wanderings in search of 
bread, and the blessed soothinges of the 
spirit of The deeper feelings of 
Thom, the weaver-bard of Inverary, give 
more play to her perceptive mind, and 
draw from her more devotion, because of 
their subtle depths, and the heart-burning 
sorrows and shades of existence they com- 
The chief beauty these 
tices have for us is the sisterly welcome 
she would extend to the almost st: ea 
sons of poetry, who was remarkab! 


essay on 


song. 


no- 


a 


she, 


'for her attachment to the fine things of 


imagine, | 
larticle on “ 
| by no means as full as we could wish, 


“on the Woman’s Rights’ platform, or on | 


another platform three stories high; 
stumping the name of some more fortu- 
nate business woman (who is setting up 
in the model artist line) on a show-board, 
informing passers-by that within living 
statues of the model Apollo may be seen 
—*“ No men people admitted, except on 
Sundays, when a gentleman shall attend,” 
the proprietor being gone to church ; ima- 


| injustice 
| means recognize 


some people do. 


| understand : 


gine your beloved with a pot of paint be- | 


fore her, and her baby in a hand-basket 
swinging behind her, like an Indian pa- 
poose, and discreet people stopping to 


strong 

} 
and 
» Yr 
Bar- 


life. The perceptive delicacy, 
imagination, broad expressiveness, 
original ntration of Elizabeth 
rett Browning, afford good scope for th 
thoughtful admiration of the critic. Her 
American Literature,” though 


is 


conce 


souple Hi lleck 
a moment, is to do 
to the former, though we by no 
him the “ Moore 
consider bim a classic, as 
That he hi: id powers of 
wit. brillianey, and versification. without 
the knowledge how to use them, we 
but, even judging him by 
'the standard in our own mind, would con- 
ceive it an injustice to him, or an jgnor- 
ance of the latter, to name Willis with 


in the main just; but to « 


and Willis, even for 


f 
Or 


or 


America,” 


ean 


|him in the same sentence for the purpose 


of poetical likeness. We do not believe 


look at her as they do at an Hung rarian | that 
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‘ This executioner of adjectives, 

This man who strangles English worse than Thug 
gists, : 

And turns ‘the trade’ 
gists.”""— Motley Manners. 


we do not believe that Willis, whom the | 


humorist has thus characterized, has the 
“ grace,” “spirit,” “liveliness,” “winning 
pensiveness,” or “delight in the beauti- 
ful,” that Madame Ossoli ascribes to him. 
That he has “delight in beautiful’ wo- 
men, recent disclosures go far to prove, 
and that is an enviable and “ lively” feel- 
ing ; 
our province at present, we will confine 
ourselves to saying that we may some 
day show our readers what Willis’s 
rhymes are made of. Her criticism on 
Longfellow and Lowell is just; on W. 
EK lery Channing simply nonsensical, with- 
out a shadow of that truth for which she 
is remarkable. Think of her praising the 
pen who writes such stuff as this :— 


Pan of unwrinkled cream, 
Would that some poet might dash thee in his 
churn’ — 


and in sober seriousness too. She allows 
that he isobscure. We must say we met 
a little book of his some years ago, and 
more unmitigated trash we never read. 
Of Cornelius Matthews’ dramatic writings 
she speaks with spirit, truth, and appre- 
ciation. We were glad to read her arti- 
cle on a genius, a greater than whom 
America has not, Charles Brockedon 
Brown. We can easily imagine how her 
nature would revel in his mystic pages. 
Madame Ossoli was not so analytic a 
critic as Poe. 
minutie, nor explain the deep and slight 
artistic movements of an author, but she 
would present a more comprehensive re- 


sume, a glowing picture of the writer, | 


while he would sift every phase of his ex- 
istence, and lay all disentangled before 
you. 

As a poet, Margaret Fuller is by no 
means imaginative. She has a rugged 
strength of expression, which gives us a 
vivid picture, as in her prose ; 
often very common-place, and, for one who 


was a musician by education and appreci- | 


ation—as may be seen by her essay on 
Haydn, Mozart, Handel, Bach, and Bee- 
thoven*—most unmusical. Nothing can 


* Papers on Literature and Art, vol, 2. 


but as the discussion of that is not 


She could not go into such | 
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| be more common-place or unpoetic than 


~| such lines as, 
to trankmakers and drug: | 


“ American romance is somewhat stale:’’ 


And 


this, too, in a serious performance. 
in the same, 


“Wampum and calamets, and forests dreary 
ttractive, now begins to weary. 
Uncas and Magawisca please us still— 
Unreal, yet idealized with skill ; 

But every poet scribbling witling, 
From the maje lus whittling, 


Once so a 


aster 


stic oak | is sty ” &c. 


Speaking of the Indian, she says, 


“Tn God's first temples he has stood so oft, 
And listened to the natural organ loft.” 


Nothing can be more silly or unpoetic 
than this. It was a pity he did not stay 
listening until his poetess had left that 
part of the country, and she might have 
been saved such rude inspiration. This 
entire “ poem,’ “Governor Everett re- 
ceiving the Indian Chiefs,” appears (to 
us) to have been first written in prose, 
and then cut up into lines after the heroic 
measure. The authoress should have left 
it in prose, for in that she is never me- 
diocre. Some of her sonnets are good; 
but all her productions in verse lack life. 
Her best thoughts are in prose. Her 
verse to be the “dust of the 
schools,” which, when tired of other work, 
she swept from her brain. There are, 
however, some pleasing and touching 
lines in “ Ganymede to his Eagle,” and 
“On leaving the West.” We quote from 
the latter :— 


seems 


‘A tender blessing lingers oe r the scene, 

Like young mother’s thought—fond, yet 
serene, 

And throu 


some 


rnou r live 8 have bet nr. 
Once more farewell—a sad, a sweet farewell; 
And if I never must behold you more, 

In other worlds I will not cease to tell 

The rosary I here have numbered o’er; 

And bright-haired Hope will lend a gladdened ear, 
And Love will free him from the grasp of Fear; 
And Gorgon critics, while the tale they hear, 
Shall dew their stony glances with a tear, 

If I but catch one echo from your spell: 


And so farewcll—a grateful, sad farewell!” 


ghits life, new I 


but she is | 


Madame Ossoli’s verse is very unequal. 
In the third line of our quotation, a very 
happy thought is very unbap pily express- 
ed. A ballad entitled “Gunhilda” is 
of much beauty. Poe thought it not 
| unworthy of Coleridge. As it is easily 








26 


sO 


to be had,* 
curiosity, if they have any on this head. 
“Sub Rosa Crux” is one of her best 
poems. The emblem of the Rosicrucians, 
and its significance, is thus well and terse- 
ly though ruggedly depicted : 


and 


. 
“We wear the cro ss of Ebo ny Gold, 
I pon a dark bac! cor ra a form of light, 
A heavenly hope vithin a bosom cold, 


A starry promise in a frequent night; 
And of ft the dying lamp must trim again,t 
For we are conscious, thoughtful, striving men.” 


We have previously instanced a like- 
ness between the conversational powers 
of Margaret Fuller and John Sterling. 
They were otherwise, indeed very much, 
alike. The same perceptive and com- 
prehensive faculties—the forcible 
style and picturesque powers in prose— 
the same failure in verse—the same look- 
ing out of the crowd for a religion, 
characteristic of each. 
reputation was that of a brilliant, 
castic, witty girl, “ who had no religion.” 
This is the way the world talks of truth- 


same 


is 


sar- 


seekers. Truly religious, like Sterling, 
by constitution and nature, because she 


of comprehending and re- 
ceiving glories of creation, 
ened with the sophistry of those creeds 
which would Deity that they 


was capable 
the 


. . 
sne sick- 


ye rsuade a 
4 


| 


| strive for 


|for humanity 


Margaret's early | 


truly love, feel, and reverence him. Of 
course she could not mix with such. She 
penetrated to the heart through the | 
Aminadab Sleek exterior. and finding 


of falsity and empty ex- 
truly said, “ These are not 
We have read her descrip- 
crowd, 


there a tissue 
pression, she 
in my way 
tion of Gurney 
whose sighs and moans echoed his every 
drawl. she stood alone, and looked down 
from the height of her belief and com- 
prehensi mm on them in pity. While | 
young, she says, “I believe in Progres- 
sion. I believe in a God, a Beauty and 
Perfection to which I am to strive all my 
life assimilation.” How many pulpit 
orators, with this upon their tongues, 
believe it in their hearts. or act it in their 
worldly relations? How few! How 
few there are who do not enter their pul- 
pits and their rostrums, at their stated 
times, actor on the stage on the 


and how. amid the 


for 


as the 


mer on th 
Female 


* In “Sum 
= L terat or 


e Lakes,” page 118, or Poe's 
Poets of America.’ 


t Memoirs, vol. 2, page 114. 





| such. 
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our readers can satisfy their | night appointed, “ read up” for his appear- 


lance; and, having ranted through his 
| part, exits, nor thinks of these words 
again, until again needed! How few, 


who do not seek the church, as the law- 
yer does his court, full of sophistries and 
quibbles, made up in book-sentences and 
biblical apothegms, which ne vet reach his 
heart, but are from the pocket outward, 
of the best argument to state and win 
his case, which is his living! This they 
nothing more. Margaret F ul- 
ler could not find happiness or comfort in 
She believed that “God _ was 
Good,” with Bailey, and not the harden- 
ed “keeper of mad-house.” Capable 
of seeking Truth, she eould not resist it 
cannot easily countermand 
the intuitions of nature. Her belief it 
the Great Power, and her comprehension 
of His love and omnipotence, may be 
seen from her journal. She writes: “ No- 
thing but the of what God has 
done for me. bringing me nearer t 
himself. from despair.” Such 
beings have a faith that 


sense 
in 
me 
comfort 


saves | 
and a 


‘ists, ‘isms. and ’arians never knew, nor 
never can know. while the y wrangle with 
and eurse each other because each “ loves 


his God the best.” and would coeree all 
others into those religions of which they 
each and all afford such irr tee spect- 
men Jack-ass likes his God Thistle. 
and kie “ss Bull- le og be cause Bull-dog do Ss 
not think h him Bull-dog 
devotion over his deity, Bone, and thinks 
Hen a fool for pi round a manger 
and Hen is no doubt astonished at Horse 
for swallowing those long threads of hay 
and straw. So it is with religionists 
They never think of what best for all, 
but what is best to show why they differ 
from each other In quibbling about 
words. they forget the sentence all the 


while The Word is immutable, and only 


] 
fTrowis 


with 


‘king 


1S 


the heads who aon to solve chang 
able Fighting to prove ch other 
stupid, they lose ‘the great Fact. Arguing 
each other liars, they forget the one 
Faith So as they are “members of a 
church,” support a pulpit or live by it. 
have in their cushioned pews a thick 


Bible, they are truly pious, believing or 
willing to believe that the place qualifies 
the person, yet utterly forgetting that 


rious bird 


“ A daw’s not reckoned a relig 
from a steeple.’ 


Because he keeps a cawing 





The noblest part of Madame Ossoli’s | 
She was in that | 
1847—re joiced 
with the people on the prospects of free- | 
dom which the conduct of the Pope then 
American- 
ism throughout the weakness that follow- 


life was acted in [taly. 
country from early in 


augured—showed her ardent 
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In April, 1849, she was appointed by 
the “ Roman Commission for the Succor 
of the Wounded,” Regolatrice of the 
Hospital of the Fuate- Bene Fratelli. She 
was well acquainted with all the prin- 
cipal actors in the Revolution and de- 
fence. Of Mazzini, who visited her fre- 


ed—upheld the Roman republic, and | quently, she wrote in June, 1849, thus: 
with a heroism worthy of her classic!“ Mazzini is a great man. In mind. a 


studies, the 


mired, and the loved from 


hood: 


tors to the barricades, 


city 
comforted 
or soothed the dying soldiers of 


died to give her. 
at the time in 
more than her 
valuable 
sive record of an actor i ’ 
of, the events which they relate. W.H 
Channing says of her: “ 


had 


and 


the Trzhiune, 


usual energy, 


ence, even 


waited only fit occasion to prove itself 
heroic.’ True; and that fit occasion had 
now arrived. The dreams of her early 
childhood became in a measure acted 
realities in time to prelude her death- 
scene. In April, ’48, she writes: “It is 


a time such as [ always dreamed of ; 
that fire burns in the hearts of 
around me which can keep me warm.” 
She sketches the position of the Pope. 


and gives such a comprehensive picture of 


affairs in a few words, we must quote them 
It is from the same letter. 


“He([the Pope ] seems quite destitute of mor il 


either on the 
abandoned the 


courage. He is not resolute 
cht side. First, he 


liberal party; then, yielding to the 


wrong or ri 


people, and ue in appearance, with a lib- 
eral ministry, he let the Cardinals betray it, and 
defeat the Coa ‘a Italy. He cried, Peace, 


peace! but had nota word of blame for the san- 
guinary acts of the King of Naples, a word of 
sympathy for the victims of Lombardy. Seizing 
the moment of dejection in the nation, he put 
in this retrograde ministry; sanctioned 
acts, daily more impudent; let them neutralize 
the constitution he himself had given; and 
when the people slew his minister, and assault- 
ed him in his own palace, he yielded anew; 
he dared not die, or even run the slight risk— 
for only by accident could he have perished.” 


* Letter to W. H. Channing. 
page 237. 
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cause she was engaged in, 
the friend Mazzini she profoundly ad- 
child- 
she encouraged the Roman libera- 
them 
with hope, tended them in the hospitals, 
freedom 
with words of Rome, and the glory they 
Her letters, pub lished 
even 
are 
as the graphic yet comprehen- 
np. and eye-witness 


Her independ- 
haughty and rash, was the 
natural action of a self-centred will. that 


and | 
men 


April 30th :-— 


wiil of the | 


their 


| great poetic statesman ; in heart, a lover; 
in action, decisive and full of resource as 
And in July—*TI did not see 
Mazzini the last two weeks of the repub- 
| lie. When the French entered, he walk- 
ed about the streets. to see how the peo- 
ple bore themselves, and then went to the 
house of a friend. In the upper chamber 
of a poor house, with his life-long friends, 
the Modenas, I found him.” 

Such is the patriot’s fate. We are 
tempted to quote many passages which 
illustrate the time and men in Rome, but 
must refer the reader to the second volume 


| Caesar.” 


of the Memoirs: n« tly one half of which 
has direct reference to Italy, letters 
from Florence, Milan, Bologna, Rieti. 


Lake of Como, Naples, and other places. 
The larger and more interesting portion 
are from Rome. There is another ro- 
mance connected with her life in Rome, 
which we have not alluded to. We shall 
tell it in a few words 

It was on a “ Holy Thursday,” shortly 
after she had come to Rome, in 1847, 
that she went to hear vespers at St. 
Peter’s. She, with her natural desire to 
wander alone through the chapels, agreed 
| to meet her companions at a certain place 
after service. We suppose, in her love 
for art, she forgot her companions, and 
passing the time for seeking them she 
found them not. Perplexed, she wander- 


ed about, examining every group. Pre- 
|sently a gentleman addressed her, and 
| offered his services to aid her in the 
| search. She accepted his kindness, but 


they found not the party; and, giving up 
the search. the gentleman conducted her 
to the piazza, to find a carriage; but 
there being none, from the time lost in 
delay, he accompanied her the “long dis- 
tance from the Vatican to the Corso.” 
Their words were few —for she could not 
converse well in the language, though she 
understood it—but sufficient “to create 
a desire for further acquaintance.” He 
and afterwards became her 


mT visited her, 


"q 
dl 






us 
P . 
y i 
fh 
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husband, in December, 1847. 
Giovanni Angelo Ossoli. It appears he 
offered his hand soon, but was refused, 
Writing to her sister, 
- Very soon he ofered me 
through life, but I never 

should take it. I loved him, and felt 
very unhappy to leave him; but the con- 
nection seemed so every way unfit. I did 
not hesitate a moment. He, however, 


his hand 


He was {not be so very long, now. 


| year 
Margaret says :— | 


dreamed [| 


panity versus Philosophy. 


I have 
a vague expectation of some crisis.” The 
1850 she had long felt 


serious import to her. 


| the voyage was prosperous, and Ange- 
| lino gambols with the white goat, “ his 


foster- parent ; “th 


and his parents, happy in 
each other’s love, forget their i 


omens in 


whispering of the “dangers they had 
| passed,” or think of the future. On the 
3d of June they had the sad misfortune 


thought I should return to him, as I did. | 


I acted upon a strong impulse, and could 
not analyze at all what passed in my mind.” 
He was poor, but tender and loving, and 
whatever hope or chance of living in 
Rome, he might have had, 
by his joining the fortunes of the patriots. 
Three elder brothers were (and probably 
are) in the Papal service. The marriage 
was kept strictly private, and so remain- 
ed for a year, lest his alliance with a 
Protestant and a Liberal might influence 
the division of a small property which 
had been left by his father. recently 
dead, and to which two of his brothers 
were the executors. On September 5th, 
1848. at Rieti, a son was born to them. 
The 17th of May, 1850, the barque 
Elizabeth left Florence. with the loving 
Ossolis, Mr. Horace Sumner, of Boston. 
Celeste Paolini, a young Italian girl, and 
the captain’s wife, Mrs. Hasty. Pre- 
sentments had always a great effect on 


to lose. by fever, their captain ; 


and the 
good man, wrapped in the flag of his 


| nation, went down, as though on an em- 


was crushed | 


| mate, 


officer. 


bassy of death, to the coral halls of the 
Trident-Wielder ; yet on floated the Eliza- 
beth until the loved shores of America 
were almost in view. ‘To-morrow we 
shall be in New York,” said the chief 
now commander, on the noon of 
July 15th, between C ape May and Bar- 


negat. The weather was thick, and : 
fresh breeze came from the south, sd 


he stood east-north-east. “ When the 
dawn shows the highlands of Neversink, 
I'll take a pilot, and scud before the 
wind past Sandy Hook.” Such was the 
purpose, and some such the words of the 
With joyful hearts, there is a 


| packing of trunks, and a cording of boxes 


‘and much happy, 


Margaret, and it appears that she had |a 


some forebodings of ill, which delayed 


her two hours in making up her mind to | 


go on board. Some days 
their starting she wrote— 


“T shall embark more composedly in our 


merchant-ship, praying fervently, indeed, that 
it may not be my lot to lose my boy at sea, 
either by unsolaced illness, or amid the howl- 
ing waves; or, if so, that Ossoli, Angelo and 
I may go together, aud that the anguish may be 
brief.” 


previous to | 


busy life 


passengers ; 


among our 
little group ot and night 
comes, and they pl ayfully bid each other 
last good- night on board, and lovingly 
Ossoli ‘and Margaret put their babe to 
rest for the last time 
Alas! but the wind and tide 


no man. “ By nine o’clock the 


wait for 
bre eZee 


| rose to a gale, which e very hour increase: : 


|stormed howled and shook the 


A fortune-teller had told Ossoli when a | 


‘ Beware of the sea.” The deck 
Elizabeth was the first he had 
ever trod. Margaret evidently felt the 
future, and had omens of evil import. 
“ T am absurdly fearful,” she writes, “and 
various omens have combined to give me 
a dark feeling. 
however, I shall perish with my husband | 
and child. It seems to me that 


boy, t a. 
of the 


my future upon earth will soon close. 
It may be terribly trying, 


but it will | 





In case of mishap, 


in violence, till at midnight it became 

hurricane.” The passengers did not rest 
so happy as they had anticipated. The 
ship, as 
though it would displace all preparations 


| which had been so carefully made for the 


Yet the off- 


morrow’s disembarkation. 


cer, Davis, had good spirits, and only 
feared one chance—the Jerse y coas st 
The vessel. though under close-ree fed 


sails, was travelling more swiftly than he 
had dreamed of: the “ combined force of 
the currents and tempest was driving her 
towards the sandbanks of Long Island,’ 
and “ about four o’clock, Friday morning. 
July 16th, she struck—first dr: aggingly, 


'then harder and harder—on Fire [sland 


and 


| beach.” “Cut away !” 


as one of 
The first part of 


aot se 





ass 


pe 


jumped overboard and was seen to reac 


Vanity versus 


‘The main and mizen masts were at once 
cut away; buat the heavy marble in her hold (a 

tatue of John C. Calh yun) had broken thronel 
aw itty pa she bilged. Her bow held 
fast, her stern swung round, she cael in- 
land, her broadside was bared to the shock of 
the billows, and the waves made a clean breach 


over her The doom of the 


| ed shore 


at every swel] poor 
Elizabeth was sealed now, and no human rag r 
could save her; she lay at the mercy of the 
1 iddened ocean.” 
4 ner ae a4 : | 
The waves leaped wildly over the deck, 


rushed down through the broken sky- 
light : dashed in the doors of the cabin, | 
and gurgled in and out, like as in a 
drowning man’s throat. All was dark, | 
wild agony. The sailors had retreated 
to the forecastle. and the passengers, 


aos 
notwings 


‘rted the ship 


hearing 
had des 


of them, supposed they 
Notso; the brave 


Davis, followed by the sailors, conveyed 
the passengers from the cabin, a great 


portion of which had already settled un- 
der water, through the waves. which broke 
over the middle of the vessel, 
castle, which was lying higher up on the 
sands. “ At the distance of a few hun- 
dred yards appeared the shore ;” 
the 


he 
ODSC 


men were plainly seen rving 

wreck, but as no life-boat was put out, it 
was determined that some one should 
attempt to swim for the land and get 


help. “A sailor, with a life-preserver, 


h 
with the aid of a 


and Sumner. 


‘cond, 


in Si 


] ° : 
the shore a SC 


5] ar, followed 
encouraged by their 


atx © 
ty 
recy ; 


SUCCESS, 


to the fore- 


on which | 


sprang over 
i é | 


also,” but, unable to buffet the waves, or | 
struck by a spar. sank. More than an| 
; . eis 
hour passed, and no life-boat It was 


determined “that the passengers should 
attempt to land, each seated upon a plank, 
and grasping of rope, while a 
sailor swam behind each.” Mrs. Hasty, 
strength of mind will 
of the reader. 
first to venture, 
Davis; and though 
the half- 
steersman ar- 
. but 


handles 


whose courage and 
demand the admiration 
more than onee, was 
under the guard of 
the plank rolled over twice, 
drowned heroine and her 
rived safe. Margaret’s turn came, 


1 
the 


she steadily re fused to be se parated from 
Ossoli and Angelo.’ If they could be 
brought with her, she would go—alone. 
never. The officer who remained on the | 


wreck, appealed in vain to her; he cma 
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that the vessel would soon break 
that he did not 
lives of the 


up, and 
fice the 
away his 
JOY hims se lf, 
look to her 
eleste: but to no effect. 
given to the crew 
and all but four 
several of whom reach- 


feel free to sacri 
to throw 
to take 
would 


crew, or 


own, and offered her | 
and that the sailors 
and Ossoli and C 
The order was t 
to “save themse 
jumped overboard, 
alive. 
Three o’clock ; and the gale rising with 
the tide, the fragments and remnants of 
the wreck were torn away by the waves. 
The cabin went by the board, the 
after-parts broke up, and the stern settled 
out of sight.”’ The forecastle filled with 


nen 
' a 
ives, 


1 


water; the sufferers took refuge on the 
deck, “where they clustered round the 
foremast.” Margaret, in her white night- 
dress. and hair fallen loosely over her 
shoulders, “face to face with death”— 
alas! the agony was not so brief as she 
had prayed for. The sailors who had 


were devoted to her little 
-the steward especially, who loved 
Angelo. Huddled round the fore- 
the remaining portion of the 
which and fell with every 
the sailors once more were per- 
suading Margaret to try the plank, and 
the steward had but just vowed to save 
her child or die sea struck the 
forecastle, and st fell, carrying 
with it the deck, and all upon it.” 

2 * ‘ ‘ * 
vashed 
though warm, 
some twenty after. The ecook 
and carpenter were thrown far upon the 
foremast, and saved themselves by swim- 


remained 
family- 
little 
mast 
deck, 


vave, 


on 


Tose 


i} 


whe na 


the forema 


Angelino were 
both dead, 


‘The steward a 
upon the beach. 


ind 


minutes 


ming. Celeste and Ossoli caught for a 
moment by the rigging, but the next 
wave swallowed them up. Margaret sank 
at once.” The fourth of the sailors, an 


old 
sank. 
Madame Ossoli’s manuscript “ History 
of the Roman Events.” a work of thought, 
labor, eloquence, and fact, was among her 
papers, of which only some love-le ‘tters to 
Ossoli were cast on the 
Thus was the gipsy’s warning to Ossoli 


man returning to America to die, 


beach. 


| proved not idle, and Margaret’s omens 
fulfilled. 
* * * « 
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LIQUOR 


>» “YT 
» Li 


ANOTHE! [APTER 


In the iderful movements of 
globes, fiery suns and long tailed 
isity without 
their safe we 


e which men 


wo} 
ns 
comets. which traverse imme! 


ever dk \ lath i if orbits, 
recognize a grea 
term attraction. tion and sus- 
tenance of man, the nouris! and wast- 


me ts. the generation of warmth 


ine 
of the par 
x M10 des by 


and streneth.and all the compl 


it 
whi th the ] 
l out of the 
we 


enomena of lite are devel 
dead materials of surround- 
the same law, here 
li d over by 

he pur- 
»yariety of sub- 
0} ortions. 
it few 


e4 
ing nature, 
known as 
the 


poses of 


behold 
chemical affinity, 1 

mysterious vital force. For the 
human life a | 
in divers 
and combinations, with properties, b 


ot wi 


stances, quantitic 


ole seh } \T 
wich can compren 


I 
: 1 y : 
of, are necded to be selected, with exact 
care from tl vast stores of the useful and 
} + canine = | own 4 +] ] 
the hurtful. a d introduced into the body 


For this. too. a Z it is 


under the for 


+ 
fs & 


given, 
manites 
tract 
In the adoption of this mode of sustain- 
ing animal life—in the inscribing of 


le : + ° ; + 
laws in this respect 


lets of physical desire, it is not recorded 
that the Creator t k the creature man 
into his coun | on t} coutral reaso 

teaches tliat it ji a de} artiment as little 
pertaining to what is called fi il or 
moral respo1 sibility as the. ts of 
the heavenly bodies, or of the chemical 
elements God has been con t with 


te : : ea 
Writing ta He has, without trust 


Clu wHere 


ing the erring hand oi man to engross 
them on parchment, or revealing to erring 


° 7 
human judgment 
vaile 


cane . > 
rhe native of the 


» reasons that 


pre- 


d in their insti 


] f10ons, sitting 

lean et i Le. ase 
on a lump of ice and making his dinner 
of seal’s meat and | 1 of 
candles for dessert. 1S Vi 





se, but 


warming 


tals) that he dear 


knows nothin the 


the | 


Op- | 
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LEGISLATION. 


ON THE MAINE LAW. 
properties of carbon, and very little about 
any thing else. The South Sea islander, 
who discards whale’s fat, and eats only 
| such food as holds about twelve per-cent. 
of carbon, would be of the last per 
sons in the world to the trouble of 
investigating what would be the effect 
his biliary secretions of an over 
of that chemical element 

The baby at the breast sucks at the pleas- 
| ant fountain with the 
at that age, and then 
without caring 


one 


’ 
take 


greediness common 

sleeps as greedily 

straw for the theory 

ience would scien 
e importance of ¢ 


} 4 ] 
butter and su- 


one 
by which gray haired s 
tifically account for tl 
tain proj irtions of casein, 

“1 


gar of milk, and of much sleep to those of 





an age where “ supply” so largely exceeds , 
wast Those northern Germans who 
besought th Pope to di pense with the 
| half of Lent, could not lay their fingers on 
a single text of Scripture which explais 
ed thie im} reahc ol | rty feed} YF i 
d lle rs in Cc ld climate hut wuld on] 
Lay then | nds ] thetically on t} 
stomachs, and declare that thi vy were } 
ery beyond enduranct Th stubbori 
Englishman. in India. who disregards th 


te which warns him not t ; 
}eat mu drink porter at all, 


mutton, nor 
i n peppering and 


1 it Is provok ced to depart 


salting 


aws. finds no safe rule of 
bed on the 
the North 


W he sc 


from nature’ 
diet save that inseri 
of his palate Ag 
Can Carnivorous savage 
subject to such rapid 
the fumes of toba 
that waste, 
with 


membrane 


Am¢ ri 


ain, 
substanes 
delights in 
cco, (which by retarding 


hunger 


waste, 


endurable), 


renders 


ut ever val ecting that it is an e? 
| pyreumatic ! which he has put in his pip' 
and is smoking. The indolent fine lady 
who neglects to take that exercise which 
should produce f from t he waste of oan tie 


sues the nitrogenized substance by 
Se an 
bile is ee 


drink her cof 


is conte 
and tea, 


from food, 
» eli ocolate, 


(from 








and scarce any thing else, can be sup- 
plied), without laying aside her novel to 
bother her light head, with chemistry ; 
and the lazy vegetarians of eastern coun- 
tries, as lazily, but as wisely too, seek im- 
munity from disease, in some one of the 
same pleasant beverages 
Dutch oe who disrelished the un- 
salted bread, which, for their sins, the 
government used to feed them with, were 
jually ignorant of the part performed by 
that stimulant in the animal 
though when they died, as they used to 
do, of worms in thei ‘ir blood, the y rightly 
suspected that something was wrong 

Reason has lately discovered the ration- 
ale of the few appetites just adverted to, 
but nature knew them from the 
ing—nature, who by appetite and only 
by appetite, informs this bewildered 
searcher and doubter called man, wheth- 
er to fill his stomach with brick-bats, or 
bread. saw dust, o and the few and 
scant discoveries he has made among her 
whys and her wherefores, teach, more 
than they teach anything else, that he 
should have a respect for, and a faith in 
her dictates. } i 
pulses whose rationale remains still 
from his ken. 

As nature, in her 
that laboratory called 
has her own way of combining, ¢ 
ing and operating, so the kind, the quality 
and quantity of the materials to be sup- 
plied her for those purposes, are exclu- 
sively her own affair. 

Appetite pertains to nature, and not 
morals. It and not 
science that is in question—nutrition, and 
not civil policy that is involved—a crea- 
tive, and not a social proceeding 
curs—when the palate, the 
pores demand what they 
what they hate. 

When nature has so evidently taken 
the matter into her own hands, rulers of 
the civil conduct of the citizen, may safe- 
ly consider themselves relieved from all 
responsibility concerniiig the ares or bad 
character of the, solids, fluids 
whose attendance she thus summons, or 
respecting the good they may contrive, or 
the mischief they may plot, within the 
stomach, lungs, liver, kidneys, pancreas, 
or brain. 


] 
So. those poor 


economy, 


begin- 


r beef: 


and in those other of her im- 


veiled 


o" ons 

operations Within 
oe 

the human body. 


inpound- 


is chemistry 


CUli- 


that oe- 
nostrils, or 


desire, or reject 


r gases, 


which, and from asparagus, the deficiency | 
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Considering these things, we affirm, 
that whatever view one may take of the 
right of the ruler, in the premises, 20 wise 
law-maker will attempt an enactment 
which wl 
any one of the definite and fundamental 
app teites of our nature. The rezulation 
of that activity is is quite another thing. 

The few experiments we learnof. where 
such a total sup] ression has been attempt- 
ed, have proved far from flattering in their 

ults. The relish for oxygen was as 
good as interdicted in the black hole at 

Calcutta, but the death ofnearly allthose 
bean to the experiment brought a 
noted disgra The plan recent- 
ly tried in Ireland, of uting a free 
supply of atmospheric air, in the place of 

those in that country y 
are remarkably fond, is said upon good 
authority, to have caused many deaths 
Numbers of the inhabitants of eold lati- 
tudes, thr ugh the want of funds to pur- 
chase carbon with, are every winter pre- 
vented from indulging their cravings for 
a subtle element termed “ealoric,” but 
who does not know that they commonly 
expire the entire volume of their vitality, 
/ Finally, the celel rated 
a horse to subsist 
in place 
while it 
results, is known to 

terminated by the 


‘eupon it 


substit 


potatoes, of which 


in consequence 

experiment of teaching 

fibre of the trunk 

of oats and OTASS, though for a 

promise Ll excellent 

| } + , 
apr ptly 


have been 
death of the animal, 


. 7 
on the of trees, 


and heyer resumed 

since 
[It is true that Moses, whose opportuni- 
ties for information were such as none 


), did lay down a few 
instruction of a rude 
new to them, whose 
been allowed time 
never ventured to 
sup press any one distinct alimentive de- 
sire. but so far as we know, wherever he 
denounced any thing as “unclean,” per- 
mitted the eating of other things equally 
answering to the appetite and the use 
Mohammed made abstinence from wine 
a religious duty, (though not a eivil 
law. as we think), but Mohammed claimed 
to be a prophet of God, and a frequent 
visitor inall the Heavens. The Puritans 
if New England, ever a conceited genera- 
tion, who undertook to rule in a theoretic 
legally suppressed tobaceo, but 


other may pret nd t 
rules of diet for the 
people, in 


tastes natul 


a climate 
e had not 


to modify yet even he 


manner, 


|the plant still verdantly grows on the 


olly SUPPTESSCS the activity of 











































sg 
a tea 







banks of the Connecticut, and the love of | 


it still lives in the glands of their descend- 
ants. 

It will sufficiently appear, as we pro- 
ceed, that the craving for alchoholie drinks 
is a distinct and fundamental appetite, 
and that nothing ec Ise nih itever will either 
satis sty the craving for these drinks, or 
perform their uses in the human system 

The general proneness to indulgence 
does indeed lead those who are stinted in 
one appetite, to resort to the over-exercise 
of another, and thus seek, in a perverted 
manner, an equivalent of enjoyment, but 
this is far from proving that one appetite 
can perform the duty of another. 
the Mohammedan, deprived of wine, sol- 
uces himself with opium, with coffee, fre- 


extra wives; 
our native impulses ( all of which are giv- 
en for good) is thrown out of balance by 
the castration of any one of them, this is 
just the way by which outr aged nature 
seeks her e juilibrium, and tries to make 
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such as think that man in his essentials and 
fundamentals, is the product of Divine 
Wisdom, will respectfully pause before a 
truth like this, and ere passing it by, will 
lift the hat, and it may be, scratch the 


| head for an inference. 


Thus | 


| man organism, 


herself even with her adverse fate. But, | 
though these secondary resorts may fill 


the void in the sum of sensual pleasure, 
they can never supply the wses of the thing 
interdicted. The use, the benefit we may 
cast away, but the abuse will be sure to 
creep in under some form, the more hurt- 
ful the more unnatural it is. Excessive 
coffee drinking and opium smoking, much 


hot water, and many women, easily ener- 


vate. disease and kill, but the functions of 


wine, they, none of them can perform. 
For a thousand years wine drinking may 
be numbered among the sins or crimes, 
forever it is written among the appetites 
of man; and it remains to this day, 
distinctly graven on the physical nature 
of the most devoted Moslem. when 
Noah and Lot abused it, or Christ and 
Timothy used it—still lives, innate and 
urgent among those inextinguishable prin- 
ciples of his being that have never sworn 
fealty to Mohammed, or to Esquire Bran- 
dy Smasher, of the Maine legislature. 
With those who believe that the devil 
was allowed to take part in the creation 
of God’s greatest work, the consideration 
due to the distinct, innate, and perma- 
nent character of this appetite may be as 
easily rejected from the mind as the com- 
forting dogma of infant damnation is by 


as 


as 


the same persons received into it, but | change in red corpuscles.’ 





on the subject of human nature 


quent and strong, with hot bathing and | thing say ; 


and whenever the system of 


An appetite! a whole, a speaking. ac- 
ting, undying a ppetite ! Why it a 
gore inder thing for the intellect to stare at. 
than a thousand millions of Brandy 
Smashers all dressed in their Sunday’s 
best, and sitting in committee of the whole 
in gen- 


is 


eral | 

But if poor human nature must attend 
before a tribunal thus exalted, and make 
answer concerning her doings in the body 
of man, be it known that she 
and without presuming to im- 
itate that conceit which would guage and 
fathom the hidden operations of the hu- 
we think we m: iy suggest 
a few facts which can serve to show that 
she has some knowledge of her own pecu- 
liar business, and is actuated good in- 
tentions in what she does 

[t is alleged wainst alcoholic 
that one of their constituents, alcohol, 

a poison : 

That, alcohol is of no use to the heal- 
thy man. 

That, though it useful in 
bodily conditions short of actual disease. 
yet that there are other things which are 
better. 

That. in chronic disease it is of little or 
no use, though in many ac ute diseases it 
service- 


CUht some- 


drinks, 


various 


is 


is admitted to be often highly 
able. 

The “ hundred guinea prize essi of 
Doctor Carpente r, of London, late iy re- 


published here with the imprint and sanc- 
tion otf the Massachusetts Temperance 
Society, and which may therefore ta- 
ken as an authorative promulgation of the 
positions, proofs, and arguments of the 
total prohibitors, defends these positions 
begins with stating a few 


l 
pe 


Carpenter 


| effects produced on the blood and dead 


| 


tissues, by subjecting them to the action 
of a large quantity of pure alcohol, the re- 
sults of which he says, are “ coagulation of 
albumen, corrugation of tissues, impatr- 
ment of the solidifiability of fibrine virita- 
ting (stimulating) action on living tissues, 


te mporarye xultation of nervous power and 
As to the few 








hard words, and which he has not attempt- 
ed to show us, ever result from temperate 
drinking, it will be time enough to notice 
them, when some proof is adduced, that 
such effects occur in the systems of those 
who confine themselves, as the great mass 
of drinkers do, to satisfying, without per- 
verting, the natural appetite which we are 
defending. Meanwhile let the same ex- 
periment, be tried with some of the other 
substances which we commonly take into 
our bodies, namely, cold or hot water, at- 
mospherie air, caloric, common salt, vine- 
gar, sugar, or pepper. 

The hard words repeated from Carpen- 
ter, are really the most fearful results, of 
those experiments, on which the charge 
of poison must be rested, and they remind 
us how strongly the feelings of a jury 
were once aroused by the testimony of a 
young physician, in a suit for a batte Ty, 
who stated on oath that the blow inflicted 
had abraded the plaintiff's epidermis ! and 
how soon their cooler judgment returned, 
when the words were explained an 
the rubbing away of a bit of the outer and 
insensitive layer of skin. such fine- 
tooth comb always abrades 


to me 
as a 
Kvery 
named, and more- 
the constituents of our food. 
when taken in quantities exceeding the 
calls of appetite, are -s in 
sufficient quantities, are all of them, dead- 
/y. Poisons, prope rly so called, are quite 
another kind of a ing. The only poisons 
which law has ever restricted the sale of. 


one 
of the substances just 
over each of 


poisonous, 


are those which are wmmedrately fatal. 
and which are lable to be taken by mis- 
take. or azainst the will It is careless- 


ness and murder which law consents to 
guard us against. Ifit may restrict us per- 
force from whatever thing has the power 
to kill, when taken in excess, then it may 
restrict us every thing earth, air, 
water produces! And to apply the prin- 
ciples relating to ratsbane, to the common 
drinks of the human race in all times and 
climes, is the very same, as to derive the 
right to prohibit printing presses from that 
by which the police dest roy the tools of the 
counterfeiter. 

Astothe uses of these drinks to the 
healthy man, Carpenter proceeds to treat 
the subject with reference to their value in 
the endurance of bodily and mental exer- 
tion, cold and heat. On these points it is 


i . 
oO; or 
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and slight effects concealed under these |/o 







EQ 
Ove 





. 


f no consequence to take the issues he 
tenders; and though he is far from eclaim- 
ing—and farther still from proving— 
that for these purposes alcohol has no 
value, we can afford to treat the issues as 
immaterial to the question, by conceding 
all the claims ; remembering however that 
even here he admits enough to show the 
injustice of » Maine law. 

In perusing the considerations he ad- 
vances on the effects of a moderate use of 
aleohol on the ; nerves, circula- 
tion, nutrition, and on the general system, 
one accustomed to the clamor of uninform- 
ed teetotal exhorters, is struek with the 
utter poverty of the case when it is seien- 
tifically presented by one, who, for this 
purpose, has rummaged every hole and 
corner of the human body in search of 
testimony against drinking. Excoptane 
some slight and conjectural inferences the 
whole argument rests on the gratuitously 
assum sa he driven to 
present in some shape at the end of nearly 
division of the subject, that the on/y 

valuable elect of 7 ; an the 
S/ hie power of alcohol. and thai 


stomach. 


position which is 
every 


YUOTS IS found 
A ‘ 


CVETY an CVCAS of pow vy a O1TVCS UST he 
temporar yan wf Iner wably tollowed Ly anv 
eq Ure alent diminution, le av ing the ac- 


count of loss and gain balanced, with the 
evils resulting from the reaction, to turn 
the scale the wrong way Hence he thinks 
alcohol thus used, owght to injure us, even 
thouch he fail (as he does most signally) 
to how and it injures.— 
As we are not fur ished with the re asons 
for this large assumption, we shall defer 
it until we are done with such 
of his positions as he attempts to support 
hy We will then endeavour 
to show that even supposing aleohol to be 
the only thing such light as 
the best affords us, proves that 
it yields a evar gain of power. 

That portion of the work which seeks 
to disparage the value of aleohol to the 
healthy man. has but one otherhead. In 
recard to its power asa protection against 
the author has to say, 
that inasmuch as it is of no benefit. but 
rather an injury, in tropical climates, 
therefore it can be of service against 
miasms in temperate or cold countries. 

He excuses this inference, made in the 
face of the many ineontestible facts show- 
ing the contrary, simply by declaring that 


prove iv he r 


contesting 
argument. 


in question, 


authority 


morbifie influences, 


no 
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he does not see the reason case 
should not be the same in all 
Nature, however, ean see 
1, for she has almost w! olly taken 


atitudes 
ason well 
enoug! 


away the anpetite for such drinks from the 





natives of tropical countries, and confer- 
red itin an intense degree on those at the 
north The authorities on this pol { 
quoted in his own book, which he seeks 
thus easily to dem lish, are the f llowing 


vs Doctor Maenish, “I 
d that while in the trome 
ulating liquors are highly prejudicial, and 


often occasion, W tile they never 


disease, they are frequently of great sei 
vice in accomplishing the latter objeet in 
untries, especially whert 


damp, foggy ¢ 


, 


“Tn countries subject to intermittents. 


it is very wel wn. that those who in- 
dulec moderately in spi its are much less 
lial to those disea s, than the strictly 
ibstinent.”’ At Walcherern it was ré 
markable that t rs and s 11¢] 
who took: ps, alias brandy drams, in 
the morning. and sn 1. escaped the fe- 
ver W h was so destr tive to the Brit 
ish troops und natives gen uly in- 
sist 1 I so | re 2 fy out in the 
morning. “ A British regiment quartered 
on the Niagara frontier of Upper Canada 


( 
in the year IS135. was p vented, by wy 
a 


accident, 1rom re ' c 


al S ( t y 
list frome over-fatig 
while the very next year 
ground, and in almost ey 
the s circumstances, ¢ 
I their usual 
t ess was extr 
Wes l add that D 
gests, that the fatality w! 
the discontinuance of spiri 
instance mentioned, might 
from its suddenness sori 
a law which commands just 
discontinuance. But let us look at t 


: : ST cate 
rationale of the thing 
Miasms are decaying matter in a 


gaseous state, wl ich, entering 
irts of the 

i . sa 
parts to the tissues their 


lungs, penetrates to all 7 


and im own cor- 
rupting condition, the 


yeast ferments bread ; 


. 


t to 


same 


fe r- 


obediei 


law by which 





Pou toes, | uniter 


stimulus, and besides, 
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mentation being merely one stage of de- 


composition Now. alcohol is an e/72pyreu- 


fic. and checks the decomposition of 
the tissues as certainly as it cheeks the 
thing outside the 


In this pro- 


term ntation of 
b dy —a peach for instance 


any 


perty. ind pe ndantly of its quality, as a 
stimulant, lies a sufficient power over mi- 
to explain the result stated by Doc- 


Macnish, 


asnis 


tor and also to explain the re- 
mark made by a very miasmatic looking 
and prolific mother, living at the edge of 


oe 
a western swa ‘one barrel of 


a 
mp, whiskey 

1 . , *) . 
/ little ways in a family of 


Aleohol, then, zs 


roes a Wight! 
many 
useful here. 

Wenow come to that portion 
he discusses 


<0 children 

of Dr 
the 
value of drinks in bodily conditions vari- 


health, but short of actual dis- 


Carpenter’s book where 


ant from 

} se 1° 1 

ease ; and nere, Walving aisputi on these 
Saal Dias wie wae a. ; aa ae 

minor matters, woich look yery mut i like 


molition 


for di 


of straw. 


men set up 
though not admitting he Aas demolished 
them—let us see what he says of thos 


deficiency of other adequate sustenance 
d * deficier of constit al vigour 
for these are t important Here | 
s compelled to admit that liquors are hig 
sefi s a beverage, in circumstances 
f bad lodgings. impure air, and ex: 
labor—common conditions eve in this 
country, but the lot of millions ot] 





\ 
‘ 
( 
e T¢ | 
I { f ’ he soi | W ‘ 
: 
( I bsolute necess V ol it ts . 
] 
est ¢ people, anc 
=< vy esse! to enable them to d 
se and unstimu ng food W e tow ! 
smes IL Costs i outa per 5 { é 3-4 f 
j without the W s, where e free ¢ f 
ity, the laborer may drink it ata pe \ e | 


ae V 
lear, y 


and cheese, cou re 


the butter is bad and 
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Hence 
the 
than ever insufficient to s 
ment.” 


and the cheese also dear. the pittance ” 


(of wine)“ at the disposal of prisoners, was 


more upply the want of 


nutri 


from Doctor 
that ‘From 
that misht br 
seem justified 
aleoholie 
assist in 
, when 


depré S- 


Instance 
Carpenter 
these two c: 
cited to th 


in concluding. 


+ Whe these wriag 
the 


] 
ses d7id 


admission 
others 
effect, we 
that the use of 


liquors in small quantities may 


SLIT 


sustaining the 
those have u 
sion from the 


powers of the system 
ndergone an extreme 
ence of ex- 
ant of 
umstances, 


more good 


» combined in 





posure and over-exertion, and of ¥ 
food: so that under such cir¢ 
alcohol does decidedly 
harm. 

Carpent rthenfurther admits that with 
‘those in whom there isa f 


than 


want of suffi- 
cient vigour on the part of the system it- 
self to digest and assimilate the aliment 
which it rea y net ls the habitual use of 
a certain qui ntity « of ilcoholie . tmutal int. 
especially when combined with 
tonic, may be of rvice than 
other form of medicine.” 

But this, hinks, should only bi 





more 8st 


he t 


sorted to after other means of cure have 
failed. and those other means are, reg ular 


exercise, a pl nty of f air, ad 
repose, food of good 
and cooked in just the right 
and warm clothing, cold water 
bathing, lodgings and work- 
ional te intermis- 


sufficient quality, 
way, good 

and sea- 
salubrious 
mnple 


ordinary oc 


} a 
shops, with occas 
from the 
J 


entire change or scene, 


sion ‘upatior 3, an 


sp gethenars 
and tresh opjyects 
which prescription he thin 


of interest: KS 
vided it is taken 


will ¢ lig 9 suffice, pro 
in time. 

These exce lk nt remedi Ss 
tives he sagely = with 
motives, addresses to all 
tional vigor is so impair od that 
tive and assimulating org fail of their 
And his reasoning, i his 
express admissions,) with what we shall 
prese ntly show. go to the le ng re ot in ¢lu- 
why all the-dwellers 
‘He mentions as promot- 
ing causes of this condition, heated rooms. 
late hours, want of regular 
mind and body, habits of self-indulgence 
and “eoddling,’ wear and 
fessional avocations, undue cerebral labor, 
want of ventilation of dwellings and 
workshops, im 


snera 


and preven- 
the kindest 
whose constitu- 
the diges- 
rans 


duty. not 


din ¢ in this clas: jue 
in civilization. 


tear of pro- 


exercise of 


the miasmatic atmosphere of 


FOF 
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their ill-drain« l streets, and toe fi iln ss 

their skins and carments,” and heredi- 

tary transmission of weakness produced 
i 


by these. Now the truth is, that almost 
y. thus produced, which 


every state of bod 
is in any considerable d removed 
nearly or 


from perfect health, whet 
ards actual 


) 
ther 
founded in that very “d 


vigor in 


egree 


remotely verging tow disease, 
fie nev of 
and 


“Xe 
admits 


a ; 
aigestion 


‘nter 


those organs of 
as prt 
(and all experience sl 


SESS §oH ] otel 


1 
iOWS ) 


to 


alcohol to pos- 


fortity 
LOTUITS 


Bad D ind oP) «£0 ee 

»ut let us see 11 those victims of GliVi- 
: po © =ill } \7* ° tone 
ization @an or will. before resorting to 
drinks, avail themselves of his preventive 


a be- 


nd ret they 

take themselves to plain food, country 
ir, early hours ing walks, dumb 
bells. jumping over horizontal poles 
climbing inclined ladders and swinging 
on ropes t Will t! y consent to cuard 
their diet, watch their symptoms, rub 
with the flesh brush ind shi ee 
daily with a cold bath ? Will they for- 
ret fashion, and nember the eood of 


{ and 
lf-deny- 


: : : 
heir offspring, cease to be foolish 


° ; : 18] ! az, if V iI) } r fay 

ing, wise philosophers Will they for- 
] ] | ] : 

sake the patl I amobitio wd iin, and 

} ] 1] ] kin 

resort ft nhady Walks, | asant prospects, 


from 


and 


and plunges in the surf—abstain 
thoug “ht and over-exertion, keep cool 
} 


ilm in the rushing turmoil of business, 
fall behind the spirit of the age, and imi- 
tate the swain, “ living remote from cities, 
unvexed with all the cares of gain?” 


Will the striving, suffering poor consent 
and abundant 
‘an clothing, build 
1s and 
nicely- 


to partake of wholesome 
food, wear warm and el 
themselves well-ventilated dwell 
and select sites in 


) 
workshops 


drained and salubrious neighborhoods— 
unhealthy 
in relaxation, change 
the entire per- 
these worth 
into the ability, 
truct the 
ress them and make 
rld to livein? No, 
Prisoners in a prison, 
inmates of “ Wadson 
and thick walls of 
them, and their 
led with the chains of 
1 gain, poverty and 


ana 


abstaining from excessive or 
labor, and indulgim: 
of scene, a1 nd ablutions of 
Wi ill any 


} 
the coun ine’. pe itectured 


or the 


son ? number of 
} 


will, entirely to recons 
conditions that op) 
themselves a new Ww 
they will die first ! 

as much as the poor 
Centrale.’ the high 
cireumstaneces. e1 

weak limbs are loa 


, loss 


iclose 


fashion, folly 
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sin. To talk to them of escape is but 
mocking misery and wasting nonsense. 
A despotism like that of France or Maine 
may possibly take from them the remedy 
they “ike, but no earthly power is sufli- 
cient to make them adopt a substitute 
which they do not like or cannot get. 
The Creator it was who united use with 
enjoyment, and whenever asceticism sep- 
erates them, the devil runs away with the 
enjoyment—the dogs wont accept the 
use. Civilized life is a “battle and a 
march,” and disease continually wars with 
us all in a field where canteens are more 
convenient than the comforts of peace. 
“ But,” says Brandy Smasher, Esquire, 
‘our law allows the sale of sperrits for 
medicinal uses, and if you can pursuade 
the ‘tiauwn agent’ that you’m really 
sick, p’raps”’—Mr. Smasher! medicine 
always comes too late! 

Of the many evil conditions which as- 
sail us in our exhausting march towards 
the ultimate of civilization, work 
out their effects to- day, some to-morrow. 
during the next year, and others in 
the next generation. “The 
smites us down, we know to be 
ultimate efforts of nature 
whose causes are traceable to injurious 
agencies, to which, 
back, in the time gone by. 


some 


some 
dis (1 Sé which 
only the 
to heal ¢njuries 
more or less remotely 
g our progenitors 
or ourselves were subj and the long- 
er the time these take to produce their final 
effects, the more ineradicable 
and fatal they are known to become. 
The needs of our whether for 
nourishment or protection, are of various 


ected: 
STieVOus. 
systems, 


: : . 
degrees of exigency 


the appetites, by which nature seeks to 
reveal them to our reason, is proportion- 
ate to that exigency. The supply of air 
being required each moment we live, is 


trusted to our volition, but is 
made the duty of the involuntary motions 

Food and water being required every few 
hours, hunger and thirst are the strongest 
appetite sweknow. Tere are other needs. 
which call either for their particular sorts 
of food, as, for instance, milk, in infancy, 
fat, in cold countries, or green vegetables 
in summer, or particular condiments, such 
as vinegar and salt, or particular a 
like tea and coffee, for 
again, for empyreumatics, in 
regions. The appetites 
much less urgently 


not even 


the in dol lent. 

miasmatic 
for all these are 
felt than simple hun- 


and the urgency of 
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ger and thirst, and they are commonly 
designated “ ’ nor are the things 
craved for, at all times, pleasing to the 
palate, like common food, for if they 
we re so, they would be taken at all times 
and in all circumstances, without regard 
to the need for them To this last class 
pertain the various needs which the va- 
rious alcoholic drinks supply. Though 
not so urgently. craved, nor so immediate- 
ly necessary as common food, the Vy just as 
much be long to the domain of appetite 
as bread and be ef, nor is any one so wise 
as to be entitled to declare that in given 
conditions they are less essential to the 
preservation of the race than is our ordin- 
ary nutriment. 

Now if it be true that kindly natur 
does attempt, by means of the instinctive 
cravings she developes within us, to save 
us from the causes which produce weak 
ness and disease, it ast be done before 
that final crisis comes, wherein her “ 77s 
medicatriz.’ in the form of febrile ex- 
citement, ete. ao in to do i 
battle with death. Her methods, what 
ever they are, need to be put in re quisi 
tion considerably 1 in advance of 
cipient disease—often in advance of any 
perceptible abatement of vigor Notice 
now the evidence of dé sign, daptati mn, 
law, which mark the manifestations of 
her cravings for alcoholic drinks. Wo 
men, in whose systems, as we know, mat 
ter is more in a state of rest than wit! 
men, drink but little. Children, with 
whom waste is very limited, (their condi- 
tion be ing in this res] ect the 
site from that of the flesh eating savage.) 
seldom or never drink, except in miasmatic 
regions, and there both women and chil- 
dren drink fre ely. Pe ople of cold ecoun- 
tries, where sharp oxygen wars continually 
against life, loye most the stronger drin} 
while those in warmer places prefer light 
wines, and in torrid latitudes the appetite 
is hardly felt. The comfortably circum 
stanced peasantry of “ Merrie old Eng- 
land ” four hundred 3 ‘ears since, though 
they drank no water ‘asin, 
and by way of pe nance,” desired athe 
stronge1 - than home-brewed ale; but their 
poverty-smitten descendants thirst for ein, 
and die by thousands from drinking t 
excess. what they could not have lived 
without And let it here be noted we ll, 
that the cool-blooded, self-denying, reso 


CcTav NLS: > 


even in- 


very oppo- 


‘gave on an 0c 


_—s 















lute men of the north. find it impossible 
which cost the 
amp fuous and s [f- indulzent natives of 


to refrain from potations, 


the south har dly a pang to relinquish? 

Though we easily perceive the impor- 
tance of the appetite — demands our 
daily food, we do not so readily 
need of those things cravi * by us, 
results are very remote in time, 
merely in prevention, 
for this something more than s 
requisite, 
of Providence as manifested in the realm 
of nature. 

Suppose that human wisdom could de- 
vise, and know how to administer, a per- 
fect preventive for a ten years’ distant 
dyspepsia, for rheumatism, for gout in old 

of devils whose 


the legi 


10n 


see the 
or consist 


ience is 


ia. 
ave, or for 


name is scrofula, in the following genera- 
tion, could all the eloquence of Brandy 


all the power of a Maine 
legislature ype to make mankind adopt 
them? Yet this is precisely what nature, 
through the appetite abundantly the 


Smasher. or 
1 
i} 


s, has 


power to sirige daar and what we have every 
reason to think she is continually labor- 
ing to ge. and who 1 = so wise or so bold 


that alcoh iolie drinks are not 
1eans of sustaining 
health and averting disease, be it one year 
in adyance or generation or ten 
generations? Without oe Loa of prop] 


ten, one 


ecy, or an experience os yrld we not 
yet seen. such a negative cannot be shown. 
nd until it io shown, we % ve a right to 


so loudly ealls 
me stly needs, to ena- 
a race in safe ty 
its way 


assume that what nature 
pee h 
ie her A cond 1c 
he thousand 

i] 


noticed a 


ir, she celine 


langers of 
| that the seier 
to depreciate the value 
» that nothing what- 
its usefulness 
This is 


striking 


through t 
Having 

teetotaller can urge 

of aleohol. w 


ever has been 


IT1Ne 


» observ 
said 
ir the purposes just mentioned 
worthy : dat more 
are the ee and the pee uliarity of thy 
0 such ad) end. wh i h. 
u secret 
of Vt lure. thal te ( asily prove 


against 
very note 


j 


it / sad apte 


firth as we know saa the 


/ OH rations 


i 


4) 70 pe 


oSS—as We shall now see. 


Remembering that the burthen of the | 


gainst its value is rested upon 
the notion that it is impossib le it should 
give any = gain of power, we proceed d 

The mode by which power is generated 
for the y 


‘olunt: Ty and involuntary 


argument a 


mo- 





cars 
Siild 
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| tions, 


whose | 
and not remedy; | 


namely, a faith in the wisdom | 
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thoughts and emotions, is by the 
decomposition or waste of the parts of 
the body, which waste sets free a portion 
of the vital force that holds the particles 
in cohesion: and force, thus set free, 
takes the form of power; the eo be- 
ing pe rfec tly analagous to that of era- 


ting galvanic power, by the deouanaul 
tion of zinc in acid. Time, food and 


sleep restore the expended force, and re- 
new the wasted bulk of the tissues. But 
the generation and sustaining of force 
depends, also, on vital heat; the abstrac- 
tion of heat sufficing to imps air or de Stroy 
it equally with the de privatic n of food of 
] 


sicep. 
a is known and conceded that 
alcohol retards (the 
producing pows r from force.) and also 
that it increases power ; and since ordin- 
arily every increase of power requires a 
corresponding increase of waste, and 
not increase, but re- 
follows that the added 
ult from its effect 


1St¢ 


since alcohol does 
tards waste, it 
power it gives mst re 
ital force, which 
power ; and for 
we need only re 


on 7 





ts fitness to supp ly force, 
er to the ae eal dg ‘ed 
fact of wliar efficacy in creating 
vital heat h force depends Thus 
we have the double property of increasing 
the stream and keeping the fountain full— 
of adding to the steam while diminishing 
the consumption of fuel—so that a clear 
gain of power does result, and the great 
objection that 


, on whie 


has been so freely and with 
such slight examination taken, falls to 
the ground, crushing all that depends 
upon it. 

We have seen, on 
the power of alcohol 
that this results from its n 
properties, which p revent thi 
waste which corrupting matter imparts to 
the body, and in which 
their injurious quality consists. 
involves an 


a preceding P age, 


and 


pyreum: itic 
t 


over miasms, 


excessive 


substance of the 


Excessive wi iste, of course, 
ssive expenditure of force which 
holds the parts tog ther Now we have 
just seen that aleohol can both check this 
waste (by virtue of its empyreumatic na- 
ture) and restore the lost force. (by its 
heating effects.) and so heal the injury 
before fever supervenes, as a last and 
dangerous resort of the medicative power 
of nature. Hence 
ventive. to morbific 


exces 


its quality as a pre- 
influences, before al- 





process of 


is the fountain of 


i 


f 
, 
(j 
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luded to, and exemplified with unques- | 
tionable i 

Thus much for those prolif ic, proxi- 
mate, or ulterior sources of disease which 
operate by morbid waste; now for those 
quite another sort. 
The organs are continually at work to 
‘oduee from the elements of food the 
timate products of carbon and hydro- 
gen, to meet and enter into combination 
with the oxygen Been eee ee 
combination, takin; g place i in all parts of 
the system, results in the expulsion of 
ile of those substances, in the form 
jonie acid gas and the vapor of 
water [t is. in fact. a process of com- 
bustion, of which vital heat (and hence 
vital force) are the product, and in which 
carbon and hydrogen play the part of 
fuel If this “fuel” is deficient. the 
oxygen actually consumes the substance 
of the body itself, producing dis. ase and 
death And thi = the way, Leibig tells 
us by wl a aah ad chr mic liseases kill. 

As dunllecs 1 in pr colder climates re- 
ceive into their systems much more - 


gen than those in warmer ones, the 1 
portance to the former of a aie supp! 
es S ct Is 1d t and j 
oT tl 5 L ; is eviaen and Sin :e tl Ss 
, . l c ? ) 
Supply Cc s from the food, and must . 
elaborat l b the organs of digesti on 
. . ce 1 . . 
and assimilation, the in portance is 


ually evident of a sufficient quantity of 
proper food. and a vigoro LS condition of 
the organs which elaborate it 


Leibig says— 


“Tn cold or temperate climates, the air, which 
il CeRs tly strive sto consume the body, urges 
man to laborious efforts, in order to furnish the 
means of resistance to its action, while in hot 
climates the 1 nece — of labor, to prov ide food, 
is far less urgen 


rain. 


“Tn all chronic diseases, death is produced 
by the same cause, namely, the chemica 1 action 
of the atmosphere. When those substances are 
wanting, Whose function in the scabies Is 
to sty port the process of respirati n (combus- 
tid nN); when the diseased organs are incapable 
of performing their proper functions of produc- 
ing these substances; when they have lost the 

} 


power of transforming the food into that shape 


) 
in which it may, by entering into combination 
with the oxygen of the air, protect the system 
from its influence, then the substance of the 
organs themselves, the fat of the body, the sub- 
stance of the muscles, the nerves and the brain 


are unavoidably consumed. 
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eficiency of 
| to convert the food into a] 
are both equally 
is the pegative cause ¢ 
shed because tl 
oil is consume ds : 
that has consumed it? 


Now alcohol is confessed to enter mors 
combination wi 

substance t 
.and must, the refi 
protector 


in the body 


Besides this, it has 1 
— the 


we eae ned : owers of digesti 
. while at the 
way lately name d, 
and thenee j 
it fortifies the part 
oxygen to which 


subject | 


and pr senting 
them free to act on t 


cessary— 


’ 7 
weakened orga 


with an immen: 
It is not medicine 
above and 


and foree 
ate quite 
‘ in its operation, as 1 
importance 
I 
dangerous 
illustrated 
throughout the greater 
| try every second or third person we met 
a d 
o is : 
eee se impaired, 
healt he whi eh 
habits of abstinence 
ears 80 fashi mal _ 
the entire Sup) ly oO 


nece ssitate 


elaborate 
| miasms of 
good and 
the scientific, which 


7 
unknown 
need not be dwelt Ou 
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1. ‘ ee on 
opjectl ms arainst the | 
] 


two slight 
ity of this, which 
ly met by what 
subjected to some similar quality 1 
injurious influences are all, more or less, | “ Metamorphos 
actually affected by and in need of pro- | 95, and inclusive, y 
of such a property 
’ 1 


tection against them, 
It is curious that the abstainers take S 
] 


pains to dwel | on the consequence S, of an HY i 
over suppl5 of fuel, in the systems of | w 


here, since those named are quite enough. 
And we may further, that the 
population of this country; being 


one or more, of these 


» however. a 


i 


*7 
eonsidaer 
entre 
stance 


uch are some 
with which 
rk of 


os 
guarding. pl 


those who drink. when all may know that 


a} proac he Ss 


injury and impal 


the most of us.) always tending 


but 
and 


in 


from the very opposite direction, and that 
we are consumed for want of x | 

When the w 
p rly dispose ot 
the channels of 
blood with acridity 
most 
controls fermenta 


ul t ) pro- 
ferme nts in 
filling the 
why? 


yy hich 


eakened organs 
our food. it 
circulation, 

and impurities, 


1 
‘Ono! 


’ 1 *. . ° . 
work the serious injuries. Al 


tion of this sort 
approved mode of throwi 
ncipl 
by way of the surface, and especially by 
perspiration all know, pro- 
— m in a remarkable de- 
and (; irpenter 
he circulation to tend to the 
Montes juieu 


wrote 


most 


off chronie disease, actual, or 


motes 
gree ; coniesses its pow 
ago the 


neo 
Long 


irit 


sace 


surtace 


His “Sy the Laws,” soime- 
Scaee ss 
thing like this 


ries the pe ple eat 
l remaini 


,havea slug: 


1" ny 
irom 


humors 


li Warln coun 


a consequence 

blood. Those 
ontrary, eat little, sweat much and 
ulation. And, 
with those 
y afflict northern people. To 
powerful and combined causes of 
that the latter so unift rmly crave 
which protect. the ir health by 


} 
per! airs 


mulate 
tries, 
have 
are se!dom 
which so largely 


on thec 


a brisk cire in consegence, 


j 
»> humoral diseases, 


troubled 
neet these 
it 18, 
aa 
arinks, 
lating the organs to pre 


strone 
stimu pose ol 


their ] inge qua intities of food, an di oe rate the 
circulation by which humors may be thrown off 
Hence drunkenness is a necesst ry vice ip north- 
and should be much less severely 
where 


craved, 


ern countries 
than in warm 

are ne it the r 
ukenness is rarely known. 


strong 


and 


ones, 


needed nor 


Sinee Montesquieu wrote, science has 
fortified his position. 

Aleohol is similar 
ie nervous tissues. and is supposed to be 
capable of nourishing the nerves in an 
Immediate manner, without the de ‘lay of 
elaborating the nervous nutriment from 
the food—evidently in many 


important desideratum. Carpenter makes 


in composition to 


Cases an 


which all anal 
Pro vidence tea the 
bject 


less 


preservation of 

in all 

violative of norma 

the edeniec 

were the only fo 

only stimulants 
There has b 

much, talk 

“unnatural” eff 

applies equally to 

to condiments. 

tea, coffee ar 

a foreed 

wasting mi: 

itless as 

ch the 


more 
d varient 

in fruits 
the 


climes, to « 
her 


from 


too 


7 
the cou 


us throu 


} us 


vigor and 

he proved (as it 

life is a little sox 

thus beset and thus 

is it to prot st in her 

eee ve fancy. 


she is a 


] 
what 
This is certs 1 we forbear 
a wahaiia , aga the po- 


*( ssing 


thoug] 
to fortify, 
tent and indefat 
agencies, they will not f llow l Lm] ‘le 
and forbs ar to do 
no consci he doctrine 


resis s1¢8 affect them apo 


much as the circulars 
Society” 

For over 
tants of New 
abstinence.” 

Twenty-five years ago they were a 
healthy and a people. A pure 
air which long cultivation of the country 
had freed from miasms, pure water, plen- 
tiful and wholesome food, comfortable 


dwellings, clothing, 


would move 
twenty-five 


England 


robu ST 


warl 
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alike of the corruptions of wealth, and 
the debaseme nts of poverty, correct morals 
and cleanly 


happy and 


habits, constituted conditions 
j salul rious be yond pare allel i in 
the whole civilization. ‘hen 
they drank rum na cider. What is the 
re walt of abstinence from these ?—sharp 
features, shrunk sean sallow complex- 
shoulders, curving spines, 
contracted chests, shrivelled bellies, bad 
breaths—young men pale and wrinkled 
at twenty-five, and valetudinarians at 
young women whose bloom fades 
at seventeen, never to return but with 
the fever glow of consumption—mothers 
withering under the first 
maternity, bearing children, are 
1d legitimate fruits of then 
l pitiable, blue 


-Ope of 


1ons, stoor ing 
i ~ 


thirty— 


suc] 


1 as 
the natural ar 
wretched condition: 
lipped, red « ‘yed, sore eared, pallid, scro- 
fulous sad ricketty first fruits of total 
abstinen 

Without energy to be gay, or vigor to 
be dissipated, even the few amusements 
of their Puritan ancestors are forgotten, 
and they fall into the sad, ascetic 
inanity which their preachers inculeate : 
a life whose secret lies less in their 
melancholy morality, than in their sour 
stomachs, and the general acridity of the 
fluids, that the place of blood in their 
shrunken veins 


own 


easily 


uraloia, 
¢ on thei 
which 


and consumption 
r vitals, but the great 
they pine, is a 


Dyspepsia, n¢ 
are revelin 
tdaratn ato 
desideratum fo 


specific that shall purify the blood 
Quack medicines claiming this virtue, 


uning or rating, load the 


beyond h 
shelves of their village shops and swell 
their 


enume 


umns of 


the advertising Cl news- 
papers. Those who 1 these spare, a el ud 
of practitioners of “regular” and “ irre- 
gular’ medicine fall upon and smite hip 


and thigh. The race is running out and 
their grand experiment only just begun! 

Q), you is of P ilo 
Fathers, you are - 1e la 


l erim 
I 
preachers of abstinence ! 


suffering so 
who should 


set up for Go 


down and compare yourselves, with the 
healthy, vigorous, stalwart men and ruddy 
and fair women of wine and whisky drink- 
ing Kentucky, living in a less pure cli- 
mate, and far less steady in their habits 


an d po ider on t] 1é diffe rence before you 
attempt to strengthen the tottering f alla- 
cle 8 of tee totalism, with the appliane es of 


coercive legislation. These are 


strong 


burthens of 
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words, but their strength lies in their 
truth. 

Thus we have endeavored, in opposition 
to this aseetic school to controvert:their 
dogma, that aleoholie drinks are of 70 7 
except _ actual And we need 
hard dly have done more, than refer to th 
fore admissions of its adversari 
for proof that, from its being tru 
that simple alcohol is wholly useless, it is, 
on the contrary. bly useful 
‘ful to the millions who clear and drain 
the miasmatie soil of the vast Ameri 
valle y useful to the millions of Hurope an 
emigrants who throng hither with con- 
stitutions impaired by excessive work, 
dirt and stench in their native countries 

-useful to the millions whose vi 
impaired by luxury, idleness, brain-task 
ing, and 1 reclect of the laws of life. and 
to their al { bled progeny —lUS¢ ful to the 


disease. 


70) ing’ 


so far 


demonstra 





gor is 


millions who are subject to the rigors | 
and quick changes of our northern cli 
mates—useful to these millions on mil- 
lions—zseful as the rule and wse/ess, only. i 
by exce p tion —if the preservation of lite 


and | 1¢ alt] 


h be a matter of use f 
' 
But “use 


“useful !’—what do the 


se : ee a 
words signify? Every pleasant thing Is 
, oa + : . ¢ ] 
useful. Beef. oysters. mirth, music. dane- 
° — ° : . : ° WJ 
ine, fair sights. sweet seents. sott fabrics ‘ 
melodious sounds, delicious food, affec- ‘ 
: : ti 
tionate companions, all are useful, decaus , 
they give us pleasure ; a commodity rar 
J i ; e) 
and precious in every market. If th D 


over-driven man of busi 
dinner 


is useful 


wine which the 
ness takes with his late 
an agreeable exhiliration, it 


If, furt! 


lNpa4©rts 


lermore, by banishing care and 


Braap it fits him for the amusements z 
of the evening, and so ensures a night 
an fructifying sleep, such as ne% 
comes to those who go to. bed, wit! 
ee of figures, protested notes, and 4 
illing stocks whirling through the head J 
oe ‘ol this means his health is preserv: d Is 
why, so much the better; but whether 2 
these last advantages flow from it, or not. ro 
the wine is useful for the gladness it , 
cives, and is as much a matter of thank- 
fulness as dollars and dimes, pork or pota- 
toes ; 
For every one to pursue happiness in - 
his own way, is legalized here since th fan 


Declaration of Independence was pub 
lished: to steal it from our neighbors 15 T 

. re > : i u 
not lawful. Those who find the pleasures 









wub- 








of this world too extatie for them to 
bear, are quite free to abstain from its 
enjoyments as much as they please, pro- 
vided always and forever that they also 
abstain in a teetotal manner from ‘deny- 
ing the same rights to others. 

But the subject is not to be dismissed 
by merely anathematizing with bell, book 
and candle, a single constituent of these 
drinks, and the occasional deleterious in- 
gredients, that are sometimes fraudulent- 
ly added; the strongest liquors, even, 
contain other substances, which la ‘gely 
qualify their alcoholic properties, and 
have besides important properties of their 
own. Not \ "however, but 
would oka the wine cup 
feasts, for its sins, are 
first to give us a chemical analysis of all 
its contents. We wait for information. 

What of the gluten and tannin, acids, 
alkalis and oils, which constitute 
eighths of French, German and 
wines ?—what of their prope rties singly 
and in combination ?—what of their qu: ali- 
fying power over the alcohol that accom- 
panies them, and the effects of their union 
with the constituents of our solid food 
and the fluids of the body? Surely the 


hose who 
aa our 


chemical bound 


seven- 


Americ an 


juice of fruit, preserved in its soundness, 


1 


by a substance developed from its own 
elements, deserves a more decent atten- 
tion than to be summarily damned under 
the collective term of “rum.” Our Am- 
erican wines most resemble those of the 
country; and before law lays its 
ron finger on the lips of appetite, we de- 
mand that ¢ fo a3 persons be sent to 
that country, to note, and report on, the 
noral and p hysi ical effects of wine in the 
iome of the vine. Until this is done. we 
continually to accuse the 
etotalers of fearing lest such emissaries, 
ike other grim-faced pseudo-philanthrop- 
sts, we wot of, who have there 
should fall from the faith, and like the 
sraelitish spies, return with more joyous, 
id less acidulous bringing a 
of grapes for a sample. What 
vout all these know our representatives, 
ur voters at large, our women and chil- 


Rhine 


shall not cease 
gone 


aspect, 


dunch 


| is aroused to the sereech- 
ig pitch by preachers, whose vocation of 
ma moder: ators is forgotten in their efforts to 
lan the flames of the most dangerous 
partizan fire ever kindled among us ? 


The temperance exhorters, the preachers, 


1 1 
ren, whose zea 
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| the women, or the children must inform 
us, Or we are in peril of taking wide leaps 
into thick darkness 

When cultivation shall have elled 
the noxious vapors of our new country, and 
modified the rigor and variableness of its 
climate, we may expect the craving 
for spirits gradually give place to the 
temperate drinking of those mild wines 
indigenous here, and which have 
fatled to prevail over the stronger and 
aes S$ Ccap- 
of prod lucing them When this is 
drunkenness will become a thing of 
small account 

One growth is worth ten institutions, 
or a hundred destruc The needs 
of nature, and the whiskey: till, are too 
strongly founded for teetotal affiliations, 
whether voluntary or coercive, to de- 


to see 


22EUCT 


j 


NOTE dang TOUS dil COUT TU 


able 


done. 


‘t1Ons 


stroy. But the springing vine and teem- 
ing cluster will, in time, accomplish what 


nothing else can; and he who. 
five years planted the first grape 
seed, on the hills of the Ohio, will be 
remembered as a useful “ worker in the 
Lord’s viney ard,” when those who at the 
same time began an agitation which now 


twenty- 


ago 


seeks to outlaw. the fruit of other’s long 
and patient toil, will be named only 
among the “workers of delusions.” It is 
ever the w: Ly with man to most abuse the 


has be- 


Providence 
evertheless, 


ereatest blessings 
stowed on him; n there is 
folly and much sin in a talent 
civen us foruse. The monasties of ardent 
climates, where women and not 
the greatest “letters and hinderers,” 
timidly seek refuge in austere 

thick cloister walls. The modern vege- 
tarians, beset with the blandishments of 
s and roast (stuffed with 
sage) as timidly resort to such safety as 


and cold boiled squash, 


. s 
burying 


wine, are 


vows and 


Sausage £oo0se 
lies in b ran bread 
de ‘void ot salt. And our hot-he aded cold 
water folk, who insist on burying a talent, 
which they fear to give an account for— 


nay, who cast the great virtue of temper- 
ance to th » dogs ind other beasts, are but 
a third class of monasties -only, unlike 
the Catholic monks, these insist on making 
us all take the same vows with them- 
selve Ss. 


[t is beneath the dignity of the subject 
minor enormities 


to discuss here, the 
found in the details of the Maine Model 


Law, bold and violent innovations as they 
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are upon the chief principles of repub- 
licanism. They are as essential to the} 
enforcement of the principal idea of the 
as they are analagous to it in char-| 
A ‘great wrong, always calls for 
To invade 


act, 
acter. 
lesser wrongs to sustain it. 


Pipe Visions. 


the inviolability of the mansion, exemp- 
tion from espionage, trial by jury, the 
sacredness of property, and the rules of 


evidence sink into the condition of minor 
consequences. They are but the servants, 
‘immolated on the grave of the greater 


the social board necessitates the dashing ocamy ag on which they attended, to 
down of the citizens door. “ In war law, bear its ghost company in the world 
ceases ;” in fanaticism “justice dies,” and | shades. 
in presence of such an outrage on right, | 
. —_- > 
+ r ‘ ro Yr Tr nN > , 7 
PIPE VISIONS.—NUMBER ONE. 
THE PHOSPHOR WITNESS. 

Tue story I am going to relate con-|the whole souls of the parties being 
tains a strange coincidence. Such fan | thrown into the void of divine thought 
occur very frequently, indeed, more fre- | establishes a chain of electricity, and, to 
quently than we are mor: lly aware of. | me, many coincidences of action and feel- 


It is only the student in metaphysics who 
makes note of those things which give 
him a subject for the analysis of the hu- 
man sympathies, and the magnetie elec- 
tricity that, pervi iding minds of the same 
order, "alte n brings about occurrences 


which otherwise would seem supernatural. 


To the world they actually do seem so. 


and are believed as such. To me it does 
not appear strange that discoveries of the 
same things, and their purposes, have 
been made at the same time. by different 
persons residing at almost different sides 
of the globe; for there is an amount of 
magnetic or sympa h t] electricity bind- 
ing all minds, who, by a like course of 
study, have grown into a sort of brother- 
hood, no matter how distant in fact. 
Reichenbach has shown that thought es- | t 


snd giving 


. 1 think it 


the 


brain in light 
» to tra 

no mere spec te! tion shat 
to the other pole 
in of a man alike con- 
to that from 


m the 
the lieht its due tin 
a matter of 
light speeds 
tric chai 
stituted by 
which it was ejected. 
the one be reading 


porcelain tower at 


capes fri 
I 


in, in the bra 
ture, 
It 

the hi 


Fez, and 


stud y or na 


vavens from a 
the other 


looking out at the polar star in the ice- 
islanded seas of the north 


The fact of | 


matters not if 


| question quite well. 
| the 
of the elee- | 


thus satisfactorily accounted for 
ho are deeply interested in each 
divine each other’s thoughts 
. it is not so difficult at all. for 
but 


ing are 
Persons w 
other, ean 
The fact is 
they only divine their own thoughts, 


the so doing proves the real friendship 
the more strongly. Lovers, it is prover- 


bial, grow in action and expression alike : 
they can me t do otherwise; they have but 
ul between them, and all thought 
must come from it, as various 
are repleted from a com 
mon reservoir. I have me several 
in of this dualism in unity, and 
have known one of the parties to be in- 
tensely ill, and accounted for the depres 


one 
and ae 
water-conductors 
before 


stances 


sion. on being interrogated. by saving hi 
felt confident that such an one (naming 
he friend at a distance) was ill—he was 


left the party in 
Sucel proved to be 


sure of it, though he 


deep analysis of ones 


fact. By a 
tell the actions 


thoughts we can almost 


| of those for whom we have a deep feeling, 


I 





though they m: Ly be miles and miles from 
us; the holds good with regard to 
persons who are personally unknown to 
‘ach other, but who live and breathe the 
like atmosphere of thought, by following 
like studies, and from such are led into 


same 





Sele 
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tha 
the 
if w 
that 
pen 
Who 
hatu 














sical analyzations and journeys. 

I have saan a dreamer from earliest 
childhood, and cannot remember the time 
when [I dwelt not in some castle in the 
air. I have been studious to a degree, 
which acted dangerously on my health, 
and always felt, at a time when the physi- 
cians told me I was worst. strongest in 
my mind, and could at such times inhale 
more powerfully the invigorating influence 
of books: that my body was weak I 
could not contradict; but my illness, to 
me, was a sort of thermometer, telling me 
how far I had risen in thought. With a 
great _ for what is ealled the supernat- 
ural. I devoted much time to unravel the 
same by a study of metaphysic s, not so 
much from te however, as in analyz- 
ing my own thoughts, and the thoughts 
of others, to account for the actions, and. 
in turn, the actions to account for the 
thoughts—tracing each movement back 
to the parent motive which guided them 
It has been my good fortune to have been 
supplied by circumstances with some ex- 
cellent “ subjects” for my “ labor of love” 
during my life, and, with one or two 
friends, whose sympathies were much in 
accordance with my own, and whose asso 
ciation with me conduced much to draw 
me still deeper into my favorite study, 
they affording, as well by their own nobl 
natures, as by their observation of others, 
much scope for the cultivation in me of 
the metaphysical monomania 

[It was in the early part of the month 
of August, in the year 1849, and [ had 
been all the evening deeply interested 1 
the book of the distinguished German 
whom I have mentioned. His industry, 
the amount of his experiments, their re- 
markable nature, and the plainness with 
which they are made known, combined to 
render his book of a very seductive inter- 
est to a student. Rich in practical ob- 
servations it unfolds remarkable 
effects, and which equally interest the un- 
scientific as the s entific reader. The 
evolving of great truths has an interest 
that makes them welcome to every mind, 
the more so in the work of Reichenbach. 
if we rest any on the fact. 


some 


consideration 


that in works of such a class much de- 
pe nds on the great truth of the evolver. 
who essays to evolve the 
nature and science. 


great truths of 
The zeal and indus- | 


the same soul 8 veculations, and metaphy- 
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try of Reiche — h cannot be too highly 
appreciat ted, and, in general, everything 
is lucidly aa p lainly supported by ex- 
periments. ‘T’o me it possessed far more 
attraction than a novel, The 
romance of our psychical being, so to 
speak, to me has a far greater interest 
than the romance of our action. That it 
should I am satisfied, for by a knowledge 
of the first, which regulates the tempera- 
ments and diseases of our innate nature, 
all our outward and may 
be accounted for. The experiments of 
this philosophic enquirer leads him to run 
counter to most points of Mesmer’s views, 
and to account for 


* Crat k?? 


actions spring, 


the phenomena in a 
different manner. To use his own words 
—he tears “ down the veil from the mys- 
teries, tracing them back to their p hysical 
contents, and replacing all pre vious ie han- 
tasmagoria by these sober investig 
of nature.” 

I had read that portion of Reichenbach 
in which he recounts the occurrence in 
the Poet Pfeffel’s garden at Colmar, 
while walking with his amanuensis, Bil- 
ling, and followed with intense anxiety 
the experiments carried on under his own 
eye, with the aid of a sensitive person. 
He Says :—- 

[ thought it might be possible, where 
mouldering corpses thus lay, 
thing of the kind that Billing had obse rv- 
ed. Miss Reichel had the courage, unu- 
sual in her sex, to promise the fulfilment 
of my wish. She consented to be taken, 
on two different very dark niehts. from 
Reisenberg C ast tle. w! iere 
ing with me, to the cemet 
boring villag 


ations 


to see some- 


she was resid- 
ry of the neigh- 
ve of Griinzing. The result 
actually fulfilled my expectation most 
perfectly. She soon saw a brightness, 
and perceived along one of the mounds a 
fine exhalation of flame: she found the 
same in a slighter degree on a second 
grave. However, she did not 
them to be either witches or ghosts, but 
recognized the fiery appearance from one 
to two spans high, 
waving over the graves and 
over the ground, the leneth of the latter 
Some time after she was taken to two 
large grave-yards, near Vienna, where 
several burials occurred daily, and the 
mounds lay around in thousands.” 
The evening had fallen faster than 
[ had imagined, and it was not until I 


suppose 


as a luminous vapour, 


extending 
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had raised my eyes from the page, to 
ponder on its marvels—to think once | 
again with myself the natural solution of 
the ghostly enigma, and having done so, 
rapidly as one marks the movement of « 
pageant in a sleep vision, that baadine 
them to resume my conference with the 
page, [ found that already it was too dark 
to prolong it. 

Thus it is, methought, so often on our 
life-path. We start with some Senne | 
ion, some loved fellow. some teacher, as in 
the present instance. We saunter along— 
that is, He saunters along, but his easy 
pace is a league-booted affair with me. I 
only keep up the step by the influence of 
his philosop hy, or his imagination, which 
holds me to him as the magnets hold 
Mohammed’s coffin, or rather as the Will 
o’ the Wisp, which I follow enthusiasti- 
cally. Presently he remarks, incidentally, 
on some beautiful wild flower that catches 
his eye as we pass beneath the rock from 
which it is hanging, like a tassal from 
the leafy curtain which falls in graceful | 
folds over a protruding bough. My at- | 
tention sets on the flower. I slip from 
the leash of his philosophy, and dart up 
the rock, startle from their loving nest a 
wooing pair of song-birds in my rude 
foray, straddle on the bough, gain the 
flower, and coming down with nought but 
the for the beautiful leaves have 
been torn from it in my descent through 
the brambles, as though the partners of 
its youth could not part it without each 
having a memento, find that my friend— 
my teacher has gone on in his saunter, 
never missing me in the glorious chaos 
which peop led his brain. Then my youth 
falling back upon the philosophy my lost 
friend taught me, says—but I shall come 
up with him hence if I am not a laggard 
He must have plucked his wild-flower, but 
has profited by the act—so will I. and 
arguing thus I applied a match to my 
opium pipe and sat me near the window. 
my back to it and my face looki ng in to- 
wards the books on the shelves and floor. 
and on the pictures of those men and 
things which are the students god, and 
world 

Here I fell into a deep and weird 
reverie. Naturally nervous, I smoked 
vigorously and the close room soon filled 


stem, 


set- | 


with clouds, which heavy and thick 
tled uneasily, yet lazily about the books, | 


ful of 
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as we see large mist clouds trying to bal- 
ance themselves on the brown mountains 
in latesummer evenings. They roll slow- 
ly down the walls, being repulsed by the 
ceiling. and sat, as if muttering, 
tops of the picture frames and groped 
their way down the sides as we see blind 
men in the with miserable faces, 
speaking anxiety to proceed, but fear- 
obstacles; and again detached 
cloudlets of smoke turned over on the 
front of the frames and eddied down the 
raised ornaments and curved round, 
round, and through the looped flowe 
tems which the mechanie’s art had mac 
as if growing from the gilded wood. 

As I smoked my mind returned to ti 
subject of the book I had been sabilen: 
and went through its every phase of 
thought and experiment, 
through the gilde d flowe 
Like the pipe-clouds in my room, the 
thought-clouds were closed uy in my brain, 
and finding no rolled noiseless, 
weird, but vividly over every mound whic! 


on the 


streets, 


and 


y 
A 
7 
AU 


1 7 
even as the smoke 


‘rs on the frames. 


egress, 


memory raised there, until I had com- 
pletely solved several ghostly traditions 
which a youthful experience in spirit-land 


had given me and wrapped others, more 
invulnerable, from peculiar circumstances, 
so up with themselves, that I panted to 
go on with the book, hoping to find in 


fely and 


it. some beacon to guide me satel 
satisfactorily over the wild moor [ was 
bewildered in. And yet I did not rise to 


seek my lamp. How many who have the 
antidote within grasp swallow the bane. 
There are few minds, even while 


ing the power to escape from, that do not 


p ySSeS8S- 


love, mys ste ry. 
I sat still and smoked with even more 
vigor. Still I sat and smoked, and by 


degrees lost my subject, got into a pleas- 


ing confus ion of thought, which was pre- 


se ntly Cc hange 1d into a most fiendish but 
imbecile excess. A sudden pang shot 
through my brain, branching off at each 


| side from the organ of causality and set 


ting on those of ideality and back again 
the messenger of pain flew from ide: ality 
to causality. Distracting e ymbassies were 


| passing to ‘and from reason and imagina- 


tion. The pang was net momentous, but 
fitful, sharp and almost madder ning. I 
raised my hands to my head and twi ined my 
fingers nervously across the fr onte al region, 
which threatened to fly in pieces My 
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hands were cold as marble, and though | there the appalling spectre stands—yea it 
tightly trellised on my brain, as effectless | | moves again,and approaches. The slime 
to stay the wild heat within, as is the | about the eye-lids is agitated and moist, 
ever hardening snow shroud on Heela, | a living, ghastly green matter, like that 
the fire mountain. | around the margin of a stagnant pool, 
Whatever I might have accomplished | disturbed by the sunlight and the breast 
in the way of moving, ten minutes previ- | heaves, and a mucous filth oozes out from 
ous, now I could not. I was as immova- | the interstices of the pectoral and deltoid 
ble as that Icelandic mount, whose mad} muscles of the chest and _ shoulder, 
convulsions would seem the effect of being | squeezed forth by the silent struggle for 
thrown among icebergs, and belched its | action. The bones grumble in their 
fiery heat up ever, v: ainly hoping one day | sockets, like hinges newly oiled for work, 
to be as chill as the icehills among which | and the heavy smell of a charnel house— 
it was an, unsocial, because unlike, neigh- | of stagnant, ‘bloody clay overpowers me 
bor. with nausea. My brain is wild and with- 
Just at this moment, when insanity | out resource, and the filthy horror almost 
seemed the only refuge for my brain,a| embraces me. Sick to death with the 
sudden stream of light shot from behind | foul odor, what little strength I had less- 
me and rested on the wall opposite. This | ened as the mass of embodied putrifac- 
often happened on previous nights. It} tion neared me. I was cold as it was, and 
came from a lamp which stood on the | from out my pores teemed a chill and 
sidewalk at the distant side of the street, | oily sweat, only less horrid and thick 
and which had been just lit. This did | than the slime on the figure before me 
not startle me, but rather shook me some- | It moved still towards me, keeping in the 
what out of my brain, where at the mo-| stream of light which only was large 
ment all my life was congregated, and my | enough to displ: 1y the head and breast of 
eyes followed the light to the wall—when | my dead-house visitor. Several times it 
Heavens! through the smoke-clouds a| essayed to speak, but failed, and as many 
ghastly apparition stood writhing, but | times gazed on me in mingled pity, tor- 
almost motionless. From out a dense | ture, hellishness and madness. The breast 
cloud which curled fantastically, in the | heaved higher than before, the muscles on 
neighborhood of the book-shelves, it lean- | the shoulders moved as though the arms 
ed and looked down at me. The head | —yet in the dark—were loose—one mo- 
and breast of a man, with the skin and} ment more and I was in his embrace, 
cellular tissues torn off, leaving in some when all the ene rgy of my nature return- 
places the bone shining, greasy, clammy, | ing, I sprang, and striking the head of the 
bare. Oh God! the fl: ibby muscles like figure, passed him, as light by the edge of 
bloody ropes tying his frame together, | a black hill, and m: aking for the door was 
and the gray sinews glittering in the|on the stairway ina moment. Leaping 
lamplight, like harp strings, which were | more than running down, I snatched my 
strained on their instrument to their | hat in the hall and dashed wildly into the 
greatest tension, made you feel that | street. 
the sound they would yield, if they did What my thoughts were, if I thought 
not snap at the touch, would be shrill, | at all, I e: annot—lI fear to remember, but 
unearthly, shrieking, insane—and the | I whirled on unmindfal whither, until a 
blue veins stood full and bursting, telling | hum of voices—blessed human voices, 
that they toiled wildly for the heart but | struck upon my ear, and I doubled my 
would never reach it. But yet, it moved | speed in the direction from which the 
—Oh God! it moves—I hear the verte- | sounds came, to realize in the presence of 
bre of the spine click—the lower jaw mortals the fact. that I was one of them. 
stirs—and a slight shadow passes up the | The voices led me to a small wooden 
outside of the organs of voice and re-| house, and pushing the door before me, I 
spiration, made by the movement of the | found me in a German Bier Halle, far up 
thyroid and epiglottis, in an evident at-|in the city. My sudden appearance, and 
tempt to mutter—the movement was | the distraction of my looks, for a moment 
scarcely noticeable, and if a sound came | shifted the attention of several groups 
I heard it not—thank Heaven! But| of square-built, fat-faced and whiskered 
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Dutchmen, who were smoking placidly, 
imbibing their Lager and playing domin- 
oes at two or three red- -painted tables, 
that stood out parallel-wise from the side 
wall opposite the bar of the tavern, from 
the game to myself. A group of four or 
five better-fashioned Teutons, having thin- 


ner faces, with less work-a-day expression | 
| Bearer (Die 
tachios and pointed light beards, ey ed me | 
through the smoke which they, in philo- | 


and more dreamy eyes, picturesque mous- 


sophie streams continually puffed, more 
intently than the fat fellows at the dom- 
inoes. They were not playing, but evi- 
dently engaged in conversation, which my 
spectre- like visit had disturbed, and stood 
round a stove at the farthest end of the 
bar-room. 

I called for a mug of Lager and 
pipe, to make myself more at home 


invited me to sit and enjoy myself. [lit 
my pipe at the stove, and, in raising my 
head, my eyes fell on a rude wood-cut. 
daubed with paint and varnished, which 
purported to be the likeness of a distin- 
guished German patriot. 
mug of der, which rested on the stool, 
and raising it, drank his “health,” and 
“success to the cause of Freedom.” 

“Ich trinke.” said each of 
party round the stove, and drank ; 
immediately after one or two of them in 
a breath, inclining their heads to me and 
pushing ‘their mugs to mine, said, “ Jch 
trinke auf Lhre gesund het.” 

A fellowship being thus established, I 
ventured a remark or two on the 


my new companions into a conversation, 
from which I gleaned that he was a 


tradesman, a carpenter (zvmmerman), that | 
two. | 


three of his friends were students, 
of theology, one, of art, and that they 
Baden. where 1 
of Hecker in his revolutionary attempt 
there. As I understood but little Ger- 


man, and spoke that little very imper- | 


fectly, our conversation was not very in- 
telligible to either, though carried on very 
enthusiastically by both. 
long talking, however, when one of the 
men who had lost his game of dominoes, 
called for the stake of drink, for his par- 
ty, and turning to our group asked some 





4) to join them in his prayer to ‘ 


1 | Liberty and Light,” 
among the party, and with both moved | 


towards the. stove, where a vacant stool | 


I bent for my | 


the little |; 
and | 





fate of 
German liberty, which drew the oldest of | 





| untarily, 
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one of them specified for a song. All 
joined in the request on the party ‘named, 
who was evidently known to them, and 
the tallest of the students, he of art it 


was, removing his pipe from his mouth, 


| stroked his beard, took a draught calmly 


from his cup, and in a fine, full voice 
began the German song of the Standard 
Fahnenwacht). As he 
orously sang the closing lines of 
second stanza— 


vig- 


the 


“Tch sterbe gern fur Freibeit, und far Licht 
Getreu der Fahne der ich Zugeschworen,”’ 


| his previously dreamy eyes shot with a 


wholesome, manly flame, and he enthusi- 
astically placed his hands upon the shoul- 
ders of his theological friends, as though 
‘die for 
and as he finished the 
song, all parties in very discordant voices 
raised the last line to a most unmusical 
but good-intentioned height. 

If the student did not sing according 
to the most approved style, he gave the 
words with a force and passion of voice 
and gesture which told that he felt them. 
I am sure the technic ality- -monger ing crit- 
ics of the daily papers would be shocked 
at his disregard of their pets—the cres- 
cendos. affettwosos, spirituosos, ete. of 

‘yoealization.” but he completely lifted 
me from my own gloom into that of his 


| cause, and emptying my second mug | 
| bade them a “ good night” and issued from 


the smoke in a reverie of revolutions hum- 
ming to myself detached lines of the glo- 
rious lyric. 

I was far up town in one of those streets 
which cross the avenues from the North 
to the East river,and in a few minutes 
the second northern gate slammed behind 
me as I entered Madison square. The 
place was very lonely, not a stir broke the 


profound silence save the occasional whine 
had all but lately arrived from Baden- | 
they followed the fortunes | 


of the small trees about, or the shuddering 
of the three or four large willows when a 
fitful gust of wind shook their shroudy 
forms, as the wind might shake the heavy 
tapestry in some chamber of death where 
all else was motionless and still. The 


‘loneliness of the square and the mystic 
We were not | 


movement of the willows impressed me 
with a like sense of stillness and I invol- 
in communion with the scene, 
ceased to hum the tune, and only drew 
long quiet whiffs from the pipe which 
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I had brought with me from the Bier 
Halle. 

I had proceeded about fifty paces on 
the broad path in the direction of the 


small wooden house which stands near the | 
bright as noon, and the windows of the 
| houses at the north-east side shown with 


centre of the square, and the silence, the 
sense of loneliness, and presence of the 


pipe had turned my thoughts into a con- | 


fused recollection of the book I had been 
reading in the evening and the horrid ap- 


parition of my study and a cold sensation | 


shook me as though some chill liquid 
trembled through my every vein; a sen- 


sation such as in Ireland tells the sufferer | 
| chamber apparitions, or that he was a lu- 


that some one is walking on his future 
grave. My memory was pl: Lying the appa- 
rition on me now, and I should have been 
led into—heaven only knows what torture 
of mind, when I was startled by the near 
sound of hurried footsteps, and before I 


had time to shake myself from the incipi- | 
ent agony of my reverie, a figure dashed | 
against me with full force, knocking, in | 
the concussion. my hat off, and the pipe | 


from my mouth which shivered into fr: ag- 
ments while the red ashes whirled about 
in a dance of death and died among the 
pebbles. 

* Sacré Dieu—pardonnez moi—rerar- 
dez— son esprit—connoutre—O, Christ !" 
broke in hurried and frenzied accent from 
the man, 
rushed so violently upon me, as he stoop- 
ing grasped Ais hi at, which had also fallen 


off. with one hand, while the other point- | 
| and kindly fellowship.” 


ed in the direction of the little wooden 
house spoken of. 

The tone of the man’s voice, while it 
pierced my heart, its accents were so im- 
ploringly distracted, disarmed my momen- 
tary intention of striking him in self-de- 


fence, for my first notion was that he was | 
some daring robber who had essayed to | 
knock me down, that he might rifle me | 
thought v: aluable about | 


of whatever he 
my person. Feeling assured that he was 
not a desperado, but on the contrary, think- 
ing he might be some student, like myself, 
whose intellect was dazed from overbrain- 
work, I regained my hat, and stayed the 
man as he was darting off. 
but the work of a moment. 

“Stay, friend,’ said I, laying my hand 
on his arm. 

He stopped short as though the word 
Friend had a talisman in the sound, but 
looking in the direction of the house, he 





(for it was a man) who had | 
|and feverish—sit down on yon bench, [ 
shall stay with you. and no doubt you will 


| child. 
| ing, 
| without hs aving experienced many deep 
| misfortunes, 


All this was | 
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| pointed towards it while some indistinct 


words gurgled in his throat as though he 
were choking. At that moment the full 
moon swam brilliantly from beneath a 
cloud, and lit up the square almost as 


its reflection as though they were illumi- 
nated. I looked in the direction of his 
hand, but did not discern any thing to 
cause such violent emotion as the man was 
laboring under, and more than ever was 
impressed that he was some over-labored 
son of Thought, who, perhaps, had his 


natie escaped from some private insane 
asylum. This thought, especially made 
me anxious to hold him, to speak with 
him, and see if I could not add some facts 


| to the study which had possessed me from 
I 


youth. 

“ What is it,” 
him. 

“It is gone—vanished,” replied he, af- 
ter a pause, which he filled up by gazing 
at the place he had previously indicated, 
and he breathed heavily and long, as 
though in that breath he ejected many 
and weighty influences, 

“ My friend,” said I, keeping in mind 


inquired I, still holding 


| the effect such address had previously had 


on my hearer—* my friend, you are weary 


feel much better after a little composure 
He allowed him- 
self to be led to the wooden seat like a 
“Some calamity,” said I, resum- 
“has befallen you, but Z who am not 


have alw: ays felt that the 
presence of a mortal fellow, and the in- 
tercourse of thought has done more to 
relieve my sorrows and. my oppressions, 
than any medical or other influence.” 
“You are right,” said my companion, 
after a silence of some moments, which 
were spent in evident abstraction, and 
which seemed like a far off void to have 
only received the echo of my sentiments 
after a long travel through space. “ You 
are right—you are right, and he fell 
again into himself. 
The moon had now a nearly unclouded 
sky to revel in, and enjoyed the boon. In 
the plenitude of her happiness she rolled 
out her light as a great poet does his soul, 
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and sent her fluted beams down to the | 
earth, which reminded me of the many 
barrels of a great organ in a cathedral 
whose cele stial harmony ascend and join 
in one burst of divine, extatic glory. Oh! 
how beautiful is the night, with its choral 
host of moonbeams, linking the earth, and 
lifting the soul of man up, to the great 
glory i in which they all join their harmony. 
By the light I observed my companion 
who was still i in his reverie. He was of 
the ordinary size, thin and decently drest. 
His face was decidedly handsome and the 
full eyes, (dark) and straight nose with its 
fine nostrils, and fair though not deeply 
marked brow, (what I could see of it.) 
would tell the student in physiognomy, 
that a clear intelligence, if not decided 
intellect had aseat in that man’shead. I 
would have sworn on the instant by the 
peculiar markings on either side his chin, 
that he was a violent lover, in whom the 
ardor of affection overbalanced passion, 
in its lowest sense, but which only equal- 
led it in its desire to accomplish the love 
of the object beloved. Even at that mo- 
ment. as | watched the movements of the 
chin and mouth, I was not sure but that | 
there was some heart-story, some tale of 
sorrowful affection at the root of his mad- 
ness, for [ could call it nothing else. <A 
dark mustache covered his upper lip and | 
cast a semi-circular shadow over the most 
part of his mouth, the action of which, 


in his abstraction, I was exceedingly | s 
anxious to note. He could not be 
more than twenty-five years old, yet, 


there were care tracks under the eyes, 
and a hollow line on the cheek. Some- 
thing weighty possessed him, for he at 
intervals gazed with mingled looks of 
inquiry and vacancy into the empty air, 
and twisted his fingers together conyul- 
sively as though he hi id his heart between 
them and pressed it nervously and tightly, 
in the vain hoping to calm. or crush its 
wild pulsations. 

A deep interest in this man grew upon 
me as I observed him, yet I ‘conquered | 
my desire of speech, knowing that a hu- 
man heart, such as the face before me 
dialled his to be, could not, if left to it- 
self, hold the secret which burned the 
grasp that held it. I conjectured that 
my least chance of information lay in | 
betraying a too anxious desire to be 


informed. When you question man you 
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give him the power of refusal, and have 
no consolation for your defeat, but cha- 


grin, while, leave him to himself, and 
he burns to make you a confident, even 


as a child has a passion for spending 
the money he is bade not to. The 
infant will not know the use of money, 
if he is not bid to “ buy zo apples with 
it.” So of man, he does not know the 
use of secrecy until you bid him not 
toholdit. Man, if left to his instincts, is 
a loveable, trusting animal, but hunt him, 
as you do lower animals, and he becomes 
wary and obdurate. Creation is governed 
by the same laws, but circumstances act 
the revolutionist, and seek various codes 
The grandeur of nature is its unity, and 
sublimest idea of God that me made that 
harmonious discord of earth, air, fire and 
water. Such were my thoughts, when my 
conjectures concerning my companion 


| were startled, but verified, by his having 
suddenly, as if arriving that moment at 


some conclusion in his mind as to what he 
was thinking of, caught me and earnestly 
said : 

“ Were you ever in love ?” 

“T have once thought so,” 
joinde r. ; 

“Then you have been disappointed ?” 

I made no reply, and he with a self- 
assured change in his voice, which showed 
that he thought much in the same way 
that I had just been arguing with myse If, 
said—* You were!—I know it—I am 
—and you are now ¢ru/y my 
friend. you can understand my fate, with- 
out ¢ -ondemning it—without cursing it—I 
am not mad, but I must have been—I am 
calmer though—I will tell you, but | 
swear that you shall never torture my 
life with the revelation of what you now 


was my re- 


| hear.” 


I began to repent me of the fool-hardi- 
ness which prompted me to hold this 
maniac. His incoherency, his gesture, 
and more than all the threat, into whieh 
he threw all the earnestness and passion 
of his temperament began to grow upon 
me like a destiny, and as is usual with 
me, to present their meaning in the most 
unpleasent light. There was but one 
meaning in his threat, and I already fe lt 
myself in the grip of this madman, and 
instinctively buttoned my coat up to the 


| throat, braced myself up as well as I 


could without attracting his attention, for 
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the struggle I looked upon as inevitable. 
To fly I dare not, for no doubt he would 
overtake me, and in his rage would be 
more completely my master than if taken 
coolly. I determined at all events to 
await his first move, and then trusted my 
own courage and sagacity to fell him by 


a well directed blow, or cool him by some | 


trick in conversation until I might ‘dese ry 
some policeman patrolling on the outside | 
of the square. He stopped my plans 
quite short, by le: aping out of one of those 
reveries into which he was constantly | 
falling, by energetically saying :— 

“LT will tell you’ and ‘then more 
coolly, after a pause, “ It isa sad story”— 
again he relapsed into a silence of a few 
moments, as if he still argued with him- | 
self whether he should tell me or not. I 
said not a word, and my seeming careless- 
ness about him had the desired effect. 
He began :— 

‘Lam a French Canadian : 5 
parents were French, but I, being reared 
to the profession of the law, 
English language with almost as great 
fluency as if it were that of my ancestors. 
My father died when I was but seven 
years old, leaving me in the care of my 
mother, and desiring that the little for- 
tune which he had amassed in trade, 
might be used to give me a good educa- 
tion, and rear me for one of the learned | 


| 
| 


both of my | 


| me that I might ¢ 
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a task hour, and the night, but the look- 
ing glass in which the day viewed itself, 
making it double torture. 

“The picture books which were put into 
my hands only laughed at me. I could 
find no consolation, no amusement from 
them. Nor did they aid me, as they did 
other boys, to impress the letters and 
| words the pictures aconmnpanied. My 
young nature looked upon those happy 
little faces and groups and gambols in 
| the pictures with envy, and C ‘could not 
but feel the bitter satire they were upon 
'my position. I hated those books and 
tore them up, one after another, and seat- 
tered the tawdry leaves out of my little 
dormitory window, and had a splenetie 
pleasure in watching them as they whirl- 
ed and swooped through the air, until the 
carriage wheels crushed them in the mud 
of the streets. I often wished that I was 
| so crushed. When the books were missed, 
the master would get into a raging pas- 
sion. I would not answer his questions 


can speak the | as to what became of them, and finding 


| their loss so annoyed him, I put up with 
| the beatings their disappearance brought 
cause him wneasiness 
!and so demolished every thing in the 
shape of a book that came within my 
grasp. My poor, dear mother did not 
know my sufferings, for when I had been 
learnt to scrawl some hieroglyphies on 





professions, thinking that he discovered | 
in me, even in my ‘childhood, a talent. 
which, if properly and judiciously culti- | 
vated might place me in eminence, and | 
twine around the name he had given me, 
a laurel of brillianey, position, and fame. 
My mother, my darling mother, who still | 
lives, Oh God !—yes | she still lives in 
Canada. religiously attended to the wish 
of my father, and breaking up her little | 
household, went to reside with the family | 
of my aunt, my father’s sister, for the | 
sake of economy, and I was sent to a 
boarding school in the city of Boston. | 
Here 1 remained for two years, but learnt | 
nothing, save how to overcome torture, | 
which made me a hardened little brat, | 
and otherwise way- -laid the goodnesses of 
my nature. The other hoys had some | 
resource. They did not reside in the | 
school, and after task hours, went home | 
to wear off in play with other boys the | 
Sorrows they incurred in learning the | 
alphabet, but for me, the whole day Was | 


| how to escape I did not. 


paper, my master, who was a clergyman 


|of the Episcopal Church, held my hand 


while I wrote a letter telling her how 
/happy I was, that my situation was de- 
lightful, that I was head of iny class, and 
| that the Rev. Mr. was the mos 
| loving of tutors; all this was finished by 
| hoping that she would not remove me 
‘from one I so loved, and advising her, half 
| humorously, that I would one day be a 
| judge and make my dear mother’s heart 
happy. Such letters he would send off 
once a month, as if written by me, and 
When I think 
of him, I wish he were here that I might 
| twist my fingers in his throat—the beast, 
but he is dead——aye dead, ha! er 
damned! At last a grand thought came 
into my head. Oh! I remember it as if: 
it were but yesterday. I stele a pen and 
ink up to my little room and on a fly-leaf 
of an atlas I scrawled a letter, the full 
size of the sheet to my mother, telling 
‘her that I was shut up in a prison, and that 
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I knew I was dying—that I did not write 
the letters sent to her, and that they were 
all untrue. The paper was like blotting 
paper, and my attempts to write very 
plain were very sorry, but in large letters 
I told my wrongs and prayed her to come 
tome. This letter I gave the next day 
to a little boy who promised to send it 
I thought the master knew all about it, 
he eyed that little boy so intently, and was 
in a most pitiable state until the hour for | 
‘home’ arrived. 

“* Richard, said the master as the boy | 
was leaving. My heart grew chill as my | 
little friend returned. All was over with | 
me. I felt I had been found out, and | 
never should have such a chance again. 

“* Richard, said the brute as the trem- | 
bling boy stood before him and cast his 
eye towards me—‘come here, sir’—the 
boy came nearer—and the master felt his | 
pockets—‘ if you bring those marbles here | 
to-morrow I shall severely chastise you 
—go.’—I had almost fainted with joy, at 
the issue when the harsh voice bade me 
retire. My mother came and took me 
away, when my child’s nature was al- 
most shrivelled up into that of an elf 
Such are nearly my earliest recollections 
of life, I shall come quickly to the pre- 
sent, I remained for over two years with | 
my mother, going occasionally to school, 
till I came to reside with a gentleman in | 
this city of New York. Here again I was | 
sent to school, and at fifteen entered the 
University. 

‘The friend under whose care I was 
placed was the very op — of my early 





tutor. He allowed me to doas I pleas- 
ed ; I had too much of my own way with 
him, and it was as bad for me as too 


much guardianship in the other direction. 
At school, however, I learned with ease. 
and had a knowledge of my superiority 
over my schoolmates which inclined me 
to patronize them, and help out their stu- 
pidity, by writing their exercises, solving 
algebraical equations, and a number of 
other ways, which made them love, 
while they honored me; some of them 
feared me, for though rendering them a 
service when they wanted it, I had a pas- 
sionate temper, and felt that while I so 


helped them, I was impre ssing them with 
a sense of their own insignificance. and [| 
felt that were I in their place I would | 
not have accepted the kindness. 


I| 
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| earnestly 


assistance and shed her 


thought, in fact, that they would not, but 
that it saved them uneasiness in another 
quarter, from the master. So I stood 
with my fellows. I did not study regu- 
larly or much, but somehow, it seemed 
that knowledge for me, only waited to be 
recognized, when it immedi: itely tendered 
its friendshi lip. At the University, my 


| ambition being aroused, by a little ap )pli- 


cation I gained the first honors, and a re- 

putation for being a good-fellow; up for 
any freak, and never r be hind-hand in a reg- 
ular row. I mixed with them on better 
terms than with my schoolmates, because 
many of them were really young fellows 
of mind, and did not claim toleration. 

“ It was when I was nineteen years old 
that I went back to Canada. It was at 
the Christmas time. You are probably 
aware of the custom there at New Year’s- 
day—we have the privilege of kissing the 
young girls, and old girls too, at the 
houses we call on—well, on that New 
Year’s-day, I met the source of all my 
sorrow since.” 

“ T knew it!” 
ly on his tale. 

“ How did you know it?” 
bending anxiously into my face. 

“ [ didn’t Anow it—I imagined—that 
is—I guessed it might be possible’— 

“ Ha! a shrewd guess.” 

She was lovely, no doubt,” said I. 

“ Lovely? beautiful—beau-ti-ful !” 
and he buried his face in his hands. At 
this — a slight gloom came over 


said I, breaking abrupt- 


said he, 





' the square by the passing of a stray cloud 


across the face of the moon. There seem- 
ed to be some strange sympathy between 
this man and the moon, and his sudden 
gloom and the disappearance of the orb 
of night had, to me, some unaccountable, 
supernatural connection. Gazing round 
at the effect which the moon’s cloud—pas- 
sing had produced, my gaze fell on the 
little woode on house and. my CS ye Ss coult l 
not deceive me, near it I distine tly saw 


figure in white swaying to and fro, as if 
beckoning some one, in the dark. I 


raised myself a few inches from the seat, 
and bent my body forwards to peer more 
y in the direction of the white 
The moon just then came to my 
light as before 
on all around, but the figure was gone. 
Drawing a long breath I seated myself 
again, just as my companion raised his 


firure. 
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head from his hands. I did not mention 
the occurrence to him. He proceeded— 

“ Her name was Rosetta, she was the 
daughter of a widow lady with whom my 
mother was acquainted. The first look 
at her on that day made me her slave. It 


was foolish, and I never could account | 
for it, but her face beamed through me, | 
[ had not 


like sunlight through a cave. 
courage to kiss her according to the cus- 
tom. I feared to sully her cheek with 
any ribald kiss, and as I passed her, to 
give the usual salutation to a girl near 
her. she blushed. I took the earliest op- | 


portunity to get a formal introduction to | 


her, and became a visitor to her house. | 
My mother, too, noticing the attachment. 
and lovi ing Rosetta, for who could know 
and not love her, invited her often, of | 
evenings, to our residence. We have se- 
vere and long winters in the North. and 
I got up many sleighing parties. Rosetta 
always made my partner in those excur- 


clear nights for fifteen or sixteen miles 


over the vast fields of ice. talking of every- | 


thing in the world and transforming eve ry 
broken tree that stood up from the snow- | 


covered brushwood over which we were | 


flying, into a ghost, and I would weave a 
story for it, and terrify her to tears at 
the recital, for the pleasure of calming 
her, and making her cling to me, to feel 
that she was not alone. I had a vivid 
imagination which loved the German 
school of fiction, and I could concoct a 
fantastic legend with as much ease as I 
could drive my horse. I had a passion 
for it. 

“When the ice broke up in parts, so 
that it was dangerous to take those jour- 
neys in which [ always either went first, 
and drove aw ay from the rest of the par- 
ty or lagged behind, the last ; she would 
visit us, or I would call on her, and pass 
the evening in reading those wild stories 
I loved, and interest her in solving them. 
[ shall never forget one evening that she 
fainted at a story I made up, and pre- 
tended I was re ading from a book: in 
which the youth—it was in Germany, of 
course—stabbed his mistress through 
very excess of the love-passion. When 
she recovered, I resumed against her will. 
and made her believe it was a dream of 
the writer. This relieved her much, but 


she never forgot it, nor Z ‘Time flew 


| and oh God. how I loved her! 
sions, and we would dash along in the | 


| thus, and though I had made no distinet 
| avowal of love, we understood each other. 
Her mother, my mother, all understood 
us, and we felt happy. So matters went 
for two years and | was admitted to the 
bar. My love gave me a steadiness in 
business affairs I would not otherwise have 
had and the future seemed bright, and 
only waiting for me to come up with it, 
land grasp it. But I am tedious, I will 
hasten on with my tale. 

“ Her mother died in 1846. and she was 
| left alone, with a small amount of money. 
|My first thought was to marry her: she 
op posed the idea, for at least six months. 
until she should be out of mourning. I 
agreed, fully satisfied, and my love for 
her augmente .d, if it could be, for the res- 
pect she desired to show to the memory 
of hermother. My prospects every day be- 
came brighter and I had but one thought, 
to make myself worthy of her love e, 
My brain 
maddened—lI cannot dwell on it and be 
sane. The six months came round, and 
she again postponed the marriage. Why 
| I could not say—she simply said—‘If IT 
loved her [ would not press it at present.’ 
Not love her?—Heavens !—so I submitted 
to the test. My mother did not think 
with me. Women are the best advisers 
on such things. She could not under. 
stand Rosetta’s postponement, no more 
than I did, and was less easily satisfied. 
I tried to argue her into the fact that all 
was right; Rosetta would not, could not 
do wrong, and that a few months past and 
all would be well. My mother yielded 
against her will, supposing that as I was 
most deeply interested and did not mur- 
mur. she should not. 

“But here I must tell you I had a 
friend—a friend ?—no, no, oh ! no—that 
[ had one—yes who was a friend—an 
Englishman whom I had known for some 
time, and who kept up quite an appear- 
ance in Canada. No one knew how he 
lived, nor cared to know for he gave mon- 
ey about and acted the nobleman. He 
said he was the younger son of a noble 
house. He had travelled much, and with- 


out making any inquiries about him, I 


was much taken with his conversation 
and general intelligence. You know, how 
students love persons who have a fund of 
information, no matter of what deserip- 
tion, and can talk it well, Our first 
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meeting was a mere street introduction, 
but some how he met me, or I met him, 
very frequently, and so became well ac- 
quainted. His wit, and the stories of his 
travels ripened this. I never dreamed 
that Dobson—” 

“ Dobson ?—strange coincidence, 
was the name of the man who was hanged 
at the Tombs to-day for the murder of 


Elizabeth Stanley, who, by the way was a | 


Canadian also. My God how str: inge 2?” 
said I—“now if her name was Rosetta I 
should—" 

“No matter,” said he abruptly. “ This 
fellow seemed to follow me like a shadow, 
and [ made no secret of telling him much 
of my past life and future plans—and, 
would that I had stabbed him first—in- 
troduced him to Elizabeth Stanley—” 


“ Gracious Heavens ! then it was her— | 


the murdered girl, your betrothed he 
murdered, oh ! misery—” 

“ No, no, no,” he articulated, half choak- 
ing—*“ no, no—but yes—why 
strive to dissemble when I cannot. 
the murdered girl was once to have been 
my wife. Yes!” and his eyes shot with 
a demoniacal fire. “ yes, and that Dobson, 
that English rowé hot from the 
London—the forger, straight from 
cess-pools of vice in this city, stole upon 
my joy and blasted it. You know some 
of his life from his trial, but he was 
blacker than the infernal shades to which 
he has gone. He brewed tales of me to 


wean my idol from me—to make my God | 


shun me. He told her, or had it told to 
her, that I had a mistress across the river 
in a neighboring town where my business 
occasionally drew me. You can tell : 

woman anything but this of her swat 
and she will not believe it. 
his tale he had forged letters from me 
telling of saturnalias and wild nights; |t 
and told her himse/f that I only married 
her through charity, because she was poor 
and had no mother, 


world. having pledged myself to it some 
months previous,—eve rything that might 
arouse a woman’s just pride he concocted, 
and but too well succeeded. He has met 
his fate, ha, ha, ha! There zs a God in 
heaven! ha! ha! ha! And she too, 
through hate of me listened to the love 
of my traducer, ha! ha! She met her 
fate too 


Ay, she dead—/e hanged—ha ! 


that | 


should [| 
Yes ! | 


hells of 
the | 


To back up | 


and for the sake of 
being thought an honorable man by the | 
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ha !”—and he laughed loud till the very 
echoes smote him into silence and he 
gazing wildly for a moment, sank shiver- 
ing into a heap, pressing his arms about 


together. 

I did not know what to say. From 
| the evidence on Dobson’s trial, which had 
excited the city for some days, I had al- 
most concluded that the accused, though 
|a very bad man, was guiltless of the 
murder ascribed to him, but now I hated 
him, and felt that he was capable of any- 
thing. 

“ Yes,” said he, talking aloud, but not 
|minding me; “she came up here with 
| Dobson, and I followed them—I swore 
vengeance too, but the hangman—Oh, I'd 
make a saint of that hangman—he had 
my vengeance on him.” He turned 
‘round, and seeing me, wildly said— 
“Who are you?” and catching me by the 
collar, half bent his head, half drew 
mine to him, and whispered, “ That trial 
was all a farce, ha! ha! capital !—eh? 
| Hell is too cold for Dobson. Heaven 
|too dull for the hangman. Dobson it 
| was that carried off Eliza Stanley—beau- 
| tiful Lizzy. Do you know, sir, that after 
he parted from her on the night of the 
‘murder at the corner of Twenty- eighth 
street and Broadway, you know he was 
Itraced that far—well, I met her—of 
icourse I did, for J—ha! ha!—was not 
|asleep—I was behind them all the time. 
He kissed her, and she came down Broad- 
|way—mark you, sir,—he kissed her; I 
came up to her, and she was much sur- 
| prised. She never looked more beautiful, 
1 | but she almost fainted when she beheld 
me, and put me in mind of the evening 
when she fainted at my story, in which 
a lover stabbed his mistress. I spoke 

» her, and, by heaven. in our conyersa- 
‘én she spoke of that very same evening 
also. We walked along together for a 
short distance, and both, as if by instinct, 
turned towards yon gate, there ¢hat one,” 
}and he pointed nervously to the third 





{gate on the north-easterly side of the 
square. “It was between eleven and 


|twelve o’clock, and a dark night too. I 
spoke to her of our love—you know I 
loved her, sir, adored her—and she sob- 
bed and wished we had never met. We 
were sitting on this very bench—yes, this 
| very one ;”—I instinctively started up ;— 





himself as though he would hold himself 





Boers 
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“You need not start, I will not harm 
you—she started just the same way when 
I, in a fit of passion, attempted to hold 
her, as I was telling her bitter things. 
She started and sprang up—lI sprang 
too—she fled, and I pursued her.” Here 
he leaped up and ran in the direction of 
the wooden house. I, without thinking, 
darted after him; arrived at the house 
he stopped short, and turned round just 
in time to grasp me heavily ;—“ and here 
I caught her—here!” and he stamped 
his foot. “ Aye,.she rests here forever. 
She never was found, but she is here. 
Hush—down here—yes, I broke open 
that wooden house and got a pickaxe and 
spade, and buried her. That house is 
her tombstone, and that old and blasted 
solitary yew tree weeps alone over her—* 
yes, ’tis true! Don’t look so foolish, 
man. Don’t stare—’tis true ! 

[ had scarcely power to utter a word— 





my head swam, and I had but energy to | 


mutter, “ You did not 2— 

“Yes I did—I told her my hope—she 
said she never would be mine, and I— 
I—'twas I stabbed her—see, see.” and he 


leaped back, dragging me nearly down; | 


there she is again—there, there,’ and 
dashed away at a mad pace, leaving me in 
the presence of a pale, beautiful figure, 
dressed in white, with a gushing blood- 
wound on her breast. It waved as 
though beckoning me. The moon had 


fallen behind a dense mass of clouds, and | 


all was still as the tomb. I felt two-fold 
the horrors I experienced in my study, 
when in the presence of that disgusting 
spectre. My blood froze, and feeling as 
though some one was stifling ex xistence 
out of me, [ sank prostrate on the damp 
gre ass. 

How I got home I have not the slight- 
est recollection, but the next morning 
—(Sunday) I was awakened at a late 
hour by the news-boys yelling out “ Sun- 
day papers,’ >and the “ Herald with the 
execution of Dobson for the murder of 
Elizabeth Stanley,” The names had a 
strange effect on me. I cursed the news- 
boys and arose. The first thing which 
struck me was an anatomical picture on 
the floor, how it came there I did not 


* Within a few months, the little house has 


been removed to another part of the square lower 
down, and the old yew tree has been levelled, the 
pathway near which it stood being widened. 
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know, its usual place was on the wall 
near the book-shelves. Some one must 
have been in my room—for here was a 
hat not mine at all. It was bruised, and 
on looking on the inside I founda French 
name in rather neat characters. 

Pondering on this I recollected the oe- 
currences of the night past, and that I 
must have picked up the wrong hat when 
the stranger jostled against me. One by 
one the facts stole upon my memory, and 
I would have believed it all a dream if 
that hat were not there. 

Perplexed, I threw myself in a chair, 
and lit my grand solace, my pipe ! but 
the very first. “whiff I drew, a disagreeable 
sharp taste lingered on my mouth. I 
tried again with the same effect, and 
thinking that there must be something 
wrong I emptied the bowl and remixed 
it, after which I had a delicious smoke. 
The opium had not been well mixed with 
the tobacco, and being altogether since 
the evening previous, the entire strength 
of the former came up in most overpow- 
ering smoke. The sight of Reichenbach’s 
book, turned down open on the table, re- 
minded me that I had left at a most in- 
teresting part of his experiments. He 
had brought one of his sensitive patients 
to the cemetery of the village of Grunzing. 
[I took up the book and pursued the sub- 

He says— 

‘She saw many graves furnished with 
such luminosities. W herever she looked, 
she -found herself surrounded by fiery 
masses. But these showed themselves 
more partic ‘ularly over all new graves; 

while on very old ones they were extin- 
guished. She described the appearance 
as less like clear flame than a dense va- 
por-like mass of fire, intermediate between 
flame and mist. On many graves this 
fiery light was as much as four feet high, 
so that when she walked into it, it reach 
ed ap to her neok, ° * © %-i% a8 
[ am convinced that all persons, to a eer- 
tain degree sensitive, will see these in 
grave-yards.” 

These experiments were made in 1844, 


7. 


| and in a posteript, dated 1847, Reichen- 


bach adduces others to prove their truth. 
That such phosphoric lights appear, there 
is no doubting. It is successfully proved 
that such appearances over graves entire- 
ly “belong to the domain of chemistry, 
and find a simple and clear explanation 
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in natural science.” That very night I, 
saw again, and many nights ‘after, the | 
spirit by the wooden house—THE PHos- 
PHOR Witness in Madison-square. 

I have no doubt but that the wretched 
man, Dobson, was innocent of murder— 
the victim, as Elizabeth Stanley was, of 
circumstantial evidence. From the Mon- 
day morning papers I clipped the follow- 
ing news item, which I had pasted 1 in my 
hat ever since, and now copy into these 
pages : — 

“ Suicide by Drowning.—At an early 
hour on Sunday morning a circumstance 
of unusually painful interest took place. 
It appears from the evidence of two men 
belonging to a lumber boat at the dock 
at the foot of East 25th Street, that a well 
dressed and respectable young man came 
rushing down the street. T he men were 
first attracted to him by a loud laughing. 
Without stopping, the young man rushed 
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_ over to the dock, and plunged headlong 
in. Every effort was made to rescue him 
but in vain, for on being taken from the 
water the vital spark had fled. It ap- 
pears from the testimony of the boatmen 
that he did not seem as if intoxicated, but 
deranged. The Coroner will hold an in- 
quest on the body this morning. There 
was no clue on his person which might 
lead to his identification, saving a locket 
round his neck with hair in it and ‘Eliza’ 
engraved on the outside.” 

I am certain that this was the unfor- 
tunate voung French Canadian, and now 
fully understand what I feared a threat 
against my life—that I should never tor- 
ture his life by reciting what he told me. 
I keep secret ‘his name, for the mother he 
so loved is I believe still alive. 

The inquest ended in a verdict of 
“Death by Drowning under temporary 
insanity—by some person unknown.” 
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NUMBER 


INTERVENTION OF 
Srvce our last issue, the monarchical 
plot against republicanism has made 
great strides, and recent news confirm the 
whole theory of the evil signalized in 
the opening of this article. We insisted, 
and do now the stronger insist, that the 
old alliance, misealled the Holy Alliance, 
which was agreed to at Paris, in 1814, 
and afterwards consummated at Vienna, 
in 1815; Aix la Chapelle, in (818; 
Troppau, in 1820; Laybach, in 1821, 
and Verona in 1822, has determined to 
thrust back Europe of 1852 to that 
wretched period. It is decreed by Czar, 
Emperor, King, Princes, and all the titled 
enemies of the human race, that mankind 
shall never be free in Europe. These 
reprobates treat the people in theory and 
practice as not belonging to the same 


species as themselves; but as serfs of 


the soil, to be apportioned with it, and 


held by certain royal households in per- 


THE 


TWO. 


UNITED STATES. 

petuity for an undoubted and, indeed, 
divine inheritance. Of course, the mer- 
cenary and savage aid of force alone is 
invoked, because it is the only power 
which can bind such a stupe ndous fraud 
for a moment together. Europe, all 
Europe; Asia, all Asia; Africa, all Afri- 
ca; Oceana, all Oceana, are to be brought 
by their infamous confederation, into 
bondage at present, or at a not remote 
time even America is to be menaced, 
and at the proper time felled to the 
ground. We drew attention last month, 
by citation of facts and documents, to 
the basis of this proceeding in the treaty 
of the Holy Alliance at Paris, and in 
the secret ‘treaty of Verona; both of 
which we produced at length. We also 
traced the conspiracy against every right 
of man to speech, to thought, to con- 
science, to any vestige of represe ntation 
in government, down to our day, in the 
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cabals of the Continental kings, led by 
Nicholas since 1848, at Warsaw, Olmutz, 
Erfurt and Dresden, Berlin and Vienna.* 
We stated that their object was the 
entire regulation of the continent, after 


* Allthe facts related by eye-witnesses which 


belong to the current scenes and actors at Berlin 
and Vienna, should be preserved. From them we 
get with the direct and reflected rays which make 
the darkness of the hour more apparent We 
place upon record the doings of the Emperors of 
Russia and Austria at Vienna; and of the former 
and the King of Prussia at Berlin, for history and 
philanthropy’s sake. The Czar, we are told, has 
succeeded in reconciling the royal representations 
of Austria and Prussia, who kept up quite a farce of 
cross purposes during the years 1848-9-50, to mis- 
lead the people and their chiefs. They never had 
any real intention of quarreling, but were striving 
to bring back their subjects to allegiance, by feign- 
ing hostilities so as to appeal to and betray the 
patiiotism ot the people. 


The following description of the Imperial review at 
Vienna is from a late letter of Thurlow Weed to the 
Albany Evening Journal: 

*“ Monpay, May 10. 

“Well, we have seen one of the great military pageants 
of the earth. We have looked upon two live Emperors 
—Nicuovas I. of Russia, and Josern IL. of Austria—at 
the head of ‘an army with banners.’ 

‘ It was understood that the review was fixed for ten 
o'clock. Knowing that the Russian Emperor was prompt 
in his movements, we drove out to the ‘ Glacis Joseph- 
stadt’ at that hour. The troops ‘were afield and in 
line,’ and at ten minutes past ten the Emperors, with a 
magnificently dressed statt of Aids, Arch-Dukes, Princes, 
Marshals, Generals, &c., dashed, with their high-blooded 
and proud steeds, upon the ground, A bright sun gave 
the fullest effect to all this gorgeous and glittering para- 
phernalia of war. The Emperors were dressed in the 
uniform of the Polish Lancers, their Aids in crimson 
and gold, the others of the statf in the uniforms of their 
respective corps. 

“There were upwards of thirty thousand troops in the 
field, of which twenty thousand were infantry and riile, 
and ten thousand cavalry and artillery. 
men three thousand were lancers, and streaming from 
each lance was a black and yellow flag. 

“The Emperor of Russia, with one aid-de-camp, afew 
yards in advance of the Emperor of Austria and staff, 
rode in front of the line, or rather of the three lines, 
stopping at the head of each battalion, and addressiug a 
few words to the officers, This occupied nearly an hour. 
He then, with his statf, which consisted of more than 
three hundred splendidly mounted officers, took a posi- 
tion in front of the centre of the line, which immediate- 
ly passed him in review. The ditferent corps, whether 


Of the mounted | 








by battalion, regiment, or brigade, formed in sections of | 


three tiles, fifty, feet deep, giving one hundred and fifty | 
There was a marching | 
The | 
band of each division, as they reached the Emperor, | 


feet to each section or company. 
distance of about six rods between each section. 


moved out to the left, and, playing until their corps had 
passed, was succeeded by the next. ‘The line was two 
or in passing. After this there was a review of a 
regiment of lancers, whose horses were put to the top 
of their speed. ‘The effect was thrilling. And this 
closed the day. The Emperors returned to the palace, 
and the troops to their quarters. There were a large 
number of Court ladies in Court carriages upon the field. 
Among these was the mother of the Emperor of Auetria, 
@ woman whose intluence is supposed to be as potent 
with the son as it was with his uncle, the ex-Emperor, 
who lives very quietly at Prague.” 


Ah! what a canvass is the map of Europe! 
The survivors of 1848-50, may well exclaim now 
that their heroes and martyrs are stript almost 
wholly away, and to themselves nothing remains. 
But God in the language of Heber: 
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their fashion; and the closing of the 
revolutionary era upon the Vienna and 
Verona platforms; that Metternich, Nes- 
selrode and Wellington, still survived far 
beyond the natural term of life to inspire 


“Beneath our feet, and o’er our head 
Is equal warning given, 

Beneath us lie the countless dead, 
Above us, is the Heaven.” 


One can feel even in the United States, at a dis- 
tance of thousands of miles~ from the spot, the 
sombre reality of a spectacle which was gorgeous 
even to an American eye. The surface glittered 
with splendor. But the array was one of execu- 
toiners Only, and even the woman who appears in 
the picture, bore as bloody a part in the slaughters 
of Vienna. Pesth, Prague, and Arad, as the men 
who attended her to the review. There never 
will be a worse fame recorded hereafter in the 
annals of woman, than that of the Arch-duchess 
Sophia, who stood firm to despotism when even 


| Old Metternich trembled more from fear than age, 


at the massacres of Vienna; and who infused the 
spirit of an “angel fallen’ into the imperial gener- 
als, Radetzky, Haynau, and Windishgratch, from 
first to last. She has made a man prematurely of 
her son Francis Joseph, and inspires the youth 
constantly with her own rage against popular 
rights. 

But here follows anotherroyal review. It is the 
army which has became in our day all over Europe, 
the only institution whereby mankind are to be 
systematically and by wholesale kept under the 
yoke of iron. That instrament of government has 
established the s/atus of 1852, on the precedent 
now so famous of the Arch-duke Charles’ letter to 
his brother at St. Petersburgh, announcing that 
‘order reigned in Warsaw.” The army is every- 
where and everything. and in the midst of its ranks, 
and on the foreground of the picture, we have the 
well known and execrated forms of the Emperors 
and Princes, who have so lately surpassed the 
outrages of Nero, Caligula, and Commodus upon 
the masses, whom they regard as rubbish to till 
the ground in peace, and fatten it in war. 

Here is the account of the Berlin review, the 
week following that of Vienna: 


“ The Emperor of Russiaarrived in Berlin on the 18th 
ult., he was not expected till the afternoon of the 19th, 


| after the great review, and preparations had been made 


for an illumination on the Linden that night. But at 
seven o'clock on the evening of the 18th, it was officially 
intimated to the inhabitants of the quarter that they 
would do well to anticipate the demonstration by twen- 
ty-four-hours, as the Emperor intended to pass the night 
at the Russian embassy. In all haste, therefore, 
the illumination was got up; but the shert notice 
given was injurious to the spectacle. It was rather im- 
perfect, whole stages, and in some places whole houses, 
presenting gaps of darkness. The hotels and afew of 
the first-rate shops were the only points that could be 
called brilliant. The splendid state appartments in the 
hotel of the Russian embassy were lighted up as for a 
grand soiree, though they were for several hours quite 
empty. A considerable crowd gathered in front of the 
hotel, and contemplated the brilliant chandeliers, crim- 
son draperies, and plate glass of the saloons at their 
leisure, in hopes of catching a glimpse of the Kaiser. 
No one knew precisely when he would arrive, and the 
crowd, that had been waiting since eight o'clock, began 
to drop off by ten, had thinned very much at eleven, 
and was in rapid diminution at half past, when his im- 
perial majesty actually drove up, and disappeared into 
the interior. The Emperor had come by a special train 
from Potsdam. The grand review, which derived most 
of its interest from the presence of the Emperor and 
Empress of Russia, took place on the morning of the 
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the mutual confidence and the requisite | 
that the veil of| 


the task; 


firmness for 


19th, on the Tempelhofer Feld, a vast place behind the 
Kreuzberg. The number of the troops on the ground 
was nearly 25,000; but five times the number might be | 
mancuvred on the plain with ease. The Emperor of | 
Russia and the King of Prussia, attended by the princely 
and ducal guests, who have come to Berlin to assist at | 
the spectacle, arrived ata quarter to eleven. The caval- 
cade was magnificent; the imperial and royal staff and | 
the suites numbered 500 horsemen—an irregular mass, 
of every conceivable uniform, galloping down the im 
mense line of front. They were received by royal 
salutes from the batteries, a roll from the drums, and 
the strains of the Russian hymn from the regimental 
bands. The first arrival of their majesties was by far 
the grandest moment of the spectacle. The Empress of 
Russia and the Queen of Prussia, with their suites, fol- 
lowed. Their majesties were in a carriuge and eight. | 
As soon as the Emperor had ridden down the lines and 
returned to the centre, the troops began to file past in 
companies and squadrons, then in column—the cavalry 
the second time at full trot. The Emperor placed him- 
self at the head of his cuirassier regiment, and led it 
past the King of Prussia, as if on duty for the day. The 
troops were in motion for two hours and a half, and 
this part of the spectacle was rather monotonous ; to 
some of the men it was very exhausting, the light sand 
giving way at every ste p under foot; the last hour was 
accomplished under a burning sun that would have 
done credit to July. The troops began to leave the 
ground at half past one o'clock. The next two days 
were devoted to grand militz ary manceuvres of cavalry. 

The E imperor has delighted the officers of the army by 
addressing them on his arrival at Potsdam, as ‘his 
brave comrades,’ and assuring them ‘that his whole 
heart was with them during a critical period.’ The ad- | 
dress waz somewhat broken, and did not appear to have 
been meditated. The officers on the announcement of 
the Emperor's arrival, waited on him, and he descended 
from the balcony of the palace to the staircase to meet 
them. ‘I rejoice,’ said the Emperor, ‘to be among 
you once more. You know me, and you know I| have 
always been your true comrade. My whole heart was 
with you at a critical period.’ (Here the Emperor 
pressed the hand of Colonel Count Von Blumenthal, 
commander of the first regiment of the guard.) ‘You 
have maintained your renown; you have remained 
faithful, as you always ‘have been. I come to you, an 
old friend to his old acquaintance. We will always re- 
main friends, and stand firmly by one another as com 
rades should. Will you do that?’ There was ageneral | 
shout of ‘ We will, your majesty On which, the 

Emperor replied, ‘So it shall be, then; friends and 

comrades let us remain.’ 

“On the 2lst ult., occurred the grand review in the 
Tempelhofteld; and on the 22d, a uperb banquet was 
given at the royal palace, whereat four hundred Emper 
ors, Kings, Princes, C ounts, and other magnates, sat 
down. During the dinner, the King himself called on 
the guests to fill their glasses to the brim, (bis zum rande), 
and gave the following toast:— 

“*In my own name, and that of my army, and in the 
name of all true Prussian hearts, I give the health of his 
Imperial Majesty of Russia. God preserve him to that 
portion of the world which God has given him for an | 
inheritance, and to this age, to which he is indispensa- 
ble.’ 

“The Emperor replied, ‘ Dieu conserve votre 
adding immediate ly af erwards in German :— 

“I drink to the welfare of the King of Prussia and his 
admirable army. 

“The toast was drunk with the utmost enthusiasm and 
the hall re-echoed with oft repeated ‘ Hochs.’” 
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| by speculation. 


| saw to meet 


| without any arriere pensée, Prussia and 
| desired to inspire the Court of Vienna with un- 
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these congresses had not been torn, but 
the day was not distant when they would 
be revealed to mortal sight. Almost in 
the moment of ihe prediction, it was 
verified. The veil is torn, and the truth, 
in all its repulsiveness, is before us, so fully 
that we have scarcely anything to supply 
In the London Times 


| of the 24th ultimo, the Paris correspon- 


dent appears with an elaborate exposé of 
the doings in conclave a few days before, 
at Vienna and Berlin. We present the 
letter to our readers, almost without 
abridgement. On such a subject alone do 
we regard the writer as authority, or the 
channel of his communication worthy of 
any confidence. The subject itself is of 
such magnitude to every statesman and 
citizen of the United States, that we will 
depart from our practice and insert the 
most material paragraphs of the Times’ 


correspondent, verbatim. Nothing can 
be more interesting, to Americans, than 


this letter, which has already been more 


| extensively re published and read in the 


United States than in all the rest of the 
civilized world :— 


“ The visit of the Emperor of Russia to Vienna 
is still a topic of great interest in political circles 
in Paris; and the more people reflect the more 
they are struck with it. The Emperor, perhaps, 
owed such an act of courtesy to the King of Prus- 
sia, who, in 1851, proceeded from Berlin to War- 
his brother-in-law, whom he had not 
seen since March, 1848; but no such obligation 
existed with reference to the Emperor of Austria. 
In order to explain the fact, it is alleged that the 
Emperor Nicholas, eager to reconcile, frankly, and 
Austria, 


bounded confidence in his zeal and impartiality, 
and to remove beforehand any misgivings that 
his sojourn at Berlin might give Having 
manifested his intention of visiting Berlin, he fear- 
ed that his acts or his words might be regarded 
with suspicion at Vienna; or that any coun-els he 
might give to the young i mperor might be traced 
to Berlin influence. This was the cause of his 
visiting Vienna first ; it was the Emperor Francis 
Joseph he wished to see first in his capital, and 
with him he first wished to explain and discuss 
the plans and motives of his general policy. Sveh 


. * , as 
a mode of proceeding is considered in Paris as 


rise to. 


“I drink to the welfare of the King of Prussia | skillful and prudent. 


and his admirable army.’ Well done! for you, 
but we hope that when you have thus “hi gh up- 
lifted” your system; when you have laid your 
pedestal of battering cannon on the necks of the 
people, and upon that pedestal elevated a monster 
musket with gleaming bayonet piercing the very 
clouds; heaven's lightening may cleave the monu- 


“Tt is believed at Vienna, that the E mperor of 
Austria will rejoin the Czar at Berlin ; but if suc h 
be the case, it will not be until after the reconcilia- 
tion of the two sovereigns of Austria and Prussia. 

“ Confidential and interesting communications, 
very recently received here from Vienna, again 
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absolute alliance between the three cabinets. 
That alliance he will at any cost, reform and ce- 
ment, and will try to impart to it the political and 
religious character the Emperor Alexander, his 
brother, gave to a similar alliance in 1815. It is 
known that Prince Metternich and M. de Nessel- 
rode took a considerable part in the events of that 
period ; now, the former has returned to Vienna, 
where he is a useful witness of the Imperial Con- 
ferences, and the latter has accompanied the Em- 
peror in his journey. The sojourn of the Czar at 
Vienna was not long; he arrived on the 8th, and 
lefi the 12th; it was Sunday that was devoted to 
business ; on Monday the two emperors reviewed 
the troops, and the public remarked the abandon 
and the very friendly demeanor of the sovereigns 
to each other. 

“ The greatest curiosity ismanifested, both at Vi- 
enna and in the salons of Paris, as to the reason 
why the Czar pursues, with a sort of impassioned 
perseverance, the idea of so close an alliance be- 
tween the three powers. It is known that the 
Emperor desires, and sincerely desires, to main- 
tain peace, and that he will use all his efforts to 
that end; but he is at the same time convinced 
that the most absolute respect for the treaties of 
1814 and 1815 is the first and indispensable con- 
dition. It is not denied by him that those treaties 
have already been infringed in some of their pro- 


visions—and particularly by the consequences of | 


the French revolution of 1830 ; but independently 


of the fact that these infractions were not of very | 


great importance, it is certain that they did not 
affect the principle of those treaties; that they did 
not call into question the results that those treat- 
ies had produced in Europe; and it is firmly be- 


lieved by the Czar that if Europe had not accept- | 


ed the events of 1830, it would not have had to 
deplore those of 1848. 

«Tt was thought for a moment that the revolution 
of 1848 would have called all into question again, 
either with reference to France or Germany. It 
appeared all but certain that everything was about 
to be changed by that general overthrow ; that 
some States would be destroyed altogether, others 
re-modelled ; that ancient dynasties would disap- 
pear; that new ones would be founded; aud 
that, in a word, the revolution would establish it- 
self after many disasters, and on heaps of ruins. 
It is felt there is no longer cause or motive for such 
fears. Germany is very nearly re-established on 
its ancient basis. The treaties of 1814 and 1815 
are in full vigor, as on the very first day ; and when 
a perfect friendly understanding shall be established 
between Prussia and Austriamwhen the special 
questions which still divide them are settled—Enu- 

rope of 1852 will exactly resemble Europe of 1815, 

with this difference—that its attitude with respect 
to the government of France will not be that of a 
victorious enemy, nor to France that of a protect- 
ing ally. 

“Of the many revolutions that burst forth in 1848, 
and which menaced the treaties, there are now no 
traces except in France ; where the actual govern- 
ment is its issue. It is true that the revolutionary 
establishment in this country has undergone seve- 
ral transformations for the last four years; no one 
denies that it has lost most of its dangerous char- 
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| acter, in a revolutionary sense ; but the revolution- 
ary principle subsists. After 1848 Europe did not 
break off its friendly relations with France. It 
has recognized the governments de facto which 
have been successively established. Europe will 
probably recognize any other, but only with the 
same title, without their admitting right or prin- 
| ciple, or, in fact, doing anything that would be op- 
| posed to the spirit of the treaties of 1814 and 
1815.” 


By this whole extract, it appears that 
the basis of the Vienna treaty of 121 
articles, so suddenly adopted by all the 
great powers, 10th June, 1815, in the 
fright occasioned by Napoleon’s return 
| from Elba, is reaffirmed. That basis is 
| legitimacy ; in other words, the despots 
assume that there is no political power 
'on earth except by suffrance of the Holy 
Alliance, but the divine right, as opposed 
to the sovereignty of the “people. That 
proposition is several times distinctly 
promulgated in the abstract of the cor- 
respondence, and is the pith of the whole 
of it. As we have said, the old theory 
|of usurpation is to be reéstablished in 
'the world without the slightest mitiga- 
tion. Their scheme cannot be too often 
considered by Americans, for sooner or 
later it will force itself upon their atten- 
tion. We have said that it consisted of 
three parts, which we recapitulate. 

First. All human rights whatever be- 
longs to the kings by ordinance of God. 
The people have no rights at all; and 
their liberties, such as they are, have 
been the mere gift of the sovereign. 
Second, that the kings are bound by their 
duty to heaven to unite for the defence 
of the royal pre — against all infrae- 
tions whatever by the people, peaceable 
or forcible, and should support each other 
in all cases of popular pressure or rebel- 
lion by force of arms. Third, that the 
kings must retract all such priviliges as 
'the r right of representation acquired by 
'the people of France in 1789, and at 
other periods in Germany and Italy; all 
freedom of writing, speaking, or of con- 
science, so as to make the mass the slaves 
‘and tools of absolute power. “To that 
complexion must we come at last Her- 
etic.” 

Let us next take up what is said with 
regard to France, the perpetual terror of 
all tyrants. She was the old offender 








whose rebellious and heroic spirit was 


dreaded by the Vienna squad of 1815, 
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more than all the world besides. She is | 
the same now she was then; and inspires | 
the same “fear of change to monarchs.’ 
It was to curb her spirit that the mana- 
cles of 1815 were forged; and it is for 
the same inglorious purpose that those of 
1852 are preparing. Fear of her is man- | 
ifested in every line of the correspon- | 
| 
| 


dence of which we quote the abstract ; | 
three-fourths of it relates to her alto- | 
gether. She is, indeed, a case of unman- | 
ageable difficulty. We find that much as 
the despots hate Bonaparte, they hate | 
republicanism far worse than him; and 
they accept the complete infraction of 
their system as applicable to France, be- 
cause to attempt to impose a Bourbon on 
the people, would be to give republican- | 
ism new force. On the other hand, Bon- | 
aparte will make any terms with them, | 
because he more distrusts the people than | 
the emperors. He wants to become what | 
his uncle boasted he was, the Rodolphus 
Hapsburg of another dynasty, by espous- 
ing some sprig of royalty. But he is 
destined to realize the dream as little as 
the old Napoleon. And with all his ob- 
stinacy he will accept the terms dictated 
by his superiors,as he did from the hands 
of the Pope. The bluster of his letter 
of the 18th May, 1849, to Edgar Ney, in 
favor of liberal institutions at Rome, was 
succeeded by “dumb acquiescence in the 
papal despotism. So any result against 
the following settlement of his preten- 
sions to a throne and dynasty in France, 
will be attended with swift obedience. 
The French people are indifferent between | 
Bourbon and Bonaparte, and await but | 
the propitious hour to march single- 
handed, if necessary, against the coalition | 
of despots. Whatever the conduct of 
America in the approaching conflict, that 
is a strife all of us will live to see, and 
over its consummation we apprehend no 
republican will have any cause to lament. 


“ French affairs occupied the attention of the 
Emperors in a most serious manner, at Vienna, 
during the visit of the Czar, and these affairs form- 
ed the beginning, the middle, and the end of every | 
conversation. It was particularly with reference 
to France, that, on every occasion, the respect to 
treaties was insisted on, and the necessity of a 


| 
} 
| 
} 


strict alliance between the cabinets. Yet the 
discussion on that question is far from »eing | 


exhausted ; on the contrary, it is still continued, 
and is sustained every day in the diplomatic or 
confidential notes that pass between the respect- 


| 


| fundamental principles of the treaties. 


| out being noticed. 
| fact, covered, and as it were protected, thatof 1851, 
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ive ministers. It is in these notes, the substance 
of which is known only to a very small number 
of political persons, that the intentions of the Em- 
peror of Russia are recorded, and which he would 
desire to see accepted by the Court of Vienna 
—now that the death of Prince Schwarzen- 
berg has removed the principal impediment, 
and the cause of resistance, and which he has al- 
ready persuaded the Cabinet of Berlin to adopt. 


“Tf I may judge from the confidential commu- 
nications, it would appear to be considered that 


| the French government will soon reach the last 


limit of the concessions reconcileable with the 
Those 
notes first fix that limit ; and then examine what 
conduct ought to be observed if it be passed. 
They go still further. They determine and define 
the obligations to which the French government 
is expected to consent—even though it does not 
pass the limit referred to; and what engagements 


| ought to be demanded of it in the interest of gen- 


eral peace, or under the pretext of that interest. 
The correspondence in question contains consid- 
erations with reference to fact and right, of which 
I am enabled to present you with a summary :— 

“ Considering matters at the point to which 
they have now reached in Franée, it is admitted 
that Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte is invested 
with supreme power, and has been so since the 
10th December, 1848, by the fact of his election, 
and still more since the 20ith December, 1851 ; 
and itis in that fact that a certain infraction of 
the letter of the treaties is perceived—lst, of the 
treaty of the 11th April, 1814, in virtue of which 
the Emperor Napoleon renounced for himself, 
his successors, and descendanis, as for each mem- 
ber of his family, all rights of sovereignty and dom- 
ination, as well over the French empire and the 
kingdom of Italy as over any other country ; 2d, 
of the treaty of the 20th November, 1815, in vir- 


| tue of which Austria, Great Britain, Prussia, and 


Russia pledged themselves to maintain, in full vig- 
or, the perpetual exclusion of the members of the 
Bonaparte family from supreme power in France. 
If that infraction was tolerated in 1848, (such is 
the argument of the cabinets,) the reason is that 


| the powers were occupied w.th their own affairs ; 
| that the treaties were called into question iu Ger- 


many itself; that Europe was then in a situation 
full of peril and uncertainty, into which the Presi- 
dency of Prince Louis Napoleon glided almost with- 
The Presidency of 1848, in 


and there existed no good reason for the powers 
to be more scrupulous or more exacting in 1851 
than in 1848. Besides, each was, after ail, but a 
government de facto of a provisional nature, not 
even for life, and which has not the pretension to 


| be any thing else than temporary, and the existence 


of which may be considered in the interest of 
peace, as a simple accident, which does not in the 
slightest degree affect principles. 


“ Bat, if the actual President of the republic be- 


| came Emperor—if he became so by means of unl- 


versal suffrage—the question is put how ought the 
new government to be considered, and how tt 
ought to consider itself? If such a change were 
merely nominal; if things remained fundamen- 
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tally as they are; if the chief of the republic, in- 
stead of bearing the title of President, bore that 
of Emperor—if, in fact, a mere change of deco- 
ration only took place—from mere persona! sat- 
isfaction, or amour propre,—perhaps the Empe- 
reur a vie would be considered by the powers, 
and treated in the same manner as the President, 
and there would be no change in diplomatic rela- 
tions. There would, in fact, be so slight a differ- 
ence between the Emperor and President, that the 
powers would judge that the maintenance of peace 
was, afier all, worth the sacrifice of recognition. 
The powers would, however, act in quite a differ- 
ent manner if Prince Louis Napoleon should, 
when Emperor, pretend to be the heir of his uncle ; 
and as such to transmit the imperial dignity and 
power to his heirs or successors—1f, in a word, he 
claimed to continue or found a new dynasty—for 
by doing so he would substitute right for fact—he 
would transform his government de facto into a 
government de jure——and this is (as the notes 
specify ) precisely what Europe will not permit—- 
what it will not accept. In the diplomatic corres- 
pondence I allude to, the particular question just 
touched on is discussed at considerable length, and 
in what may be termed a doctrinal manner. It 
is attempted to be shown that a de facto govern- 
ment cannot become a de jure one, merely in con- 
sequence of the good pleasure or by the wili of 
the chief of that government. It is also shown 
that such could not be done by Cromwell in Eng- 
jand, nor by the Emperor Napoleon in France, 
who, when they tried to do so, committed an act 
of usurpation, and that the President would be in 
the same position, whenever he presented himself 
to Europe as the hereditary sovereign of France. 
It is declared that Europe will never admit that 
that sovereignty can proceed otherwise than from 
the rignt of birth, or of succession, or is transmis- 
sible but in virtue of asimilarright. The chance 
of revolutions, they allege, and the capricious na- 
ture of universal suffrage, may raise an individual 
to supreme authority, and the powers might have 
availed themse!ves of the treaties of 1814 and 
1815 against that fact. They have not done se. 
Let then, the holder of such temporary power ex- 
ercise what ke has been invested with, but with- 
out infringing on any of the fundamental princi- 
ples of the European constitution. 

« The notes then proceed to examine the proba- 
ble intention of the President with reference to 
Prince Schwarzenberg’s circular of the 20th Jan- 
uary ; the addresses delivered by the President 
on more than one solemn occasion; the deciara- 
tions which have from time appeared in certain 
semi-official journals, and those of certain known 
agents of the French government, in all which an 
intention is discovered of assuming the imperial 
crown. It is further inferred that his resolution 
on this point is unchangeable, like all his resolu- 
tions ; that he may hesitate or postpone the exe- 
cution of that design, because he anticipates the 
resistance of the powers, but that sooner or later 
he will end by becoming Emperor ; that this being 
the case, he will not be satisfied with a merely elect- 
ive title---that he will desire to be an hereditary 
Emperor, and that he will demand to be recognized 
in that quality——that is to say, as the continuator 
or the founder of a new dynasty, and that is pre- 
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cisely, as is declared, what cannot and shall not 
be. It is declared that, so far as Europe is con- 
cerned, there already exists a French dynasty ; 
and that so long as a Bourbon is found, whenever 
a French crown is spoken of, it is to him it apper- 
tains ; any one else assuming it would be a usurp- 
er; that such usurpation, lasting as long as the 
life of a person, may be to a certain extent admit- 
ted as a fact to which the powers submit; but to 
deduce from it a right of legitimate transmission 
is impossib'e. 

“If Europe, afier having recognized and admit- 
ted the material fact of the existence of a republic 
in France and of a supreme elective power @ vie, 
should consent to recognize in favor of such power 
and hereditary right of any kind whatsoever, Eu- 


| rope would overthrow the fundamental maxims of 


its own public law ; and itis further contended that 
the sovereigns who should lend themselves to such 
a violation of those maxims, would indict on their 
own dynasties a mortal blow. 

“ The diplomatic nutes maintain on this first 
point the same conclusions of the cabinets of Ber- 
lin and St. Petersburg they have already done in 
their respective notes of the month of February 
last. The conclusions are to this ‘effect:—If 
Prince Louis Napoleon was proclaimed Emperor, 
and if such change in the French government was 
the result of a vote expressed by universal suffrage, 
the courts of Europe would observe a line of con- 
duct, where such election was personal and only 
for life, different from that with respect to a pre- 
tended hereditary right, and transmissible by 
means of succession. In the first case, Austria, 
Prussia and Russia would perhaps consent to as- 
similate the situation of the executive in France to 
that of the former kings of Poland, who owed 
their power also to election—-who received no 
rights from their ancestors, and transmitted none 
to their descendants; and even “such recognition 
would be given under certain conditions. ‘There 
is no doubt that the powers by doing so would de- 
part from that provision of the treaties which in- 
ierdicts the Bonaparte family from the exercise of 
supreme power in France or elsewhere ; but, on 
the other hand, while doing so, they change noth- 
ing in what exists at present, and the principle of 
right would not be affected; it is net impossible 
that, in the interest of the peace of Europe, they 
would maintain with the President, become Em- 
peror for life, the same diplomatic relations they 
now hold with him as President of the French re- 
public. The powers would not go beyond that; 
and if there arose a question of hereditary Emper- 
or, of an empire transmissible, or of a dynastic 
right of any kind, the powers would certainly re- 
fuse to recognize the new government; they would 
protest azainst the assumption of a right; and 
such protest they would make not only in their 
own interest, but for the sake of France herself. 
Finally, they would declare that the pretension of 
establishing hereditary power in the person of 
Prince Louis Napoleon Bonaparte was contrary 
to the fundamental principles of public law, to the 
interest and dignity of sovereign houses, sand to 
the letter and spirit of the treaties which are in 
viger at this day in Europe. 

«The notes next enter on the question as to 
whether, in the event of an elective or life Emper- 
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or, it would not be necessary to make the recog- 
nition of the powers depend on certain conditions, 
and even to demand certain pledges, 
clusions from the various arguments employed is 


decidedly in the affirmative, and it is attempted to | 


define the conditions that ought to be imposed on 
the new Emperor, and to which he should bind 


himself. 


ed to keep within the territorial limits which those 
treaties have laid down, and to seek no occasion 
of aggrandizement---to give a_ real 
those treaties---to declare that it renounces all and 
every pretension to continue, or to found, an im- 
perial dynasty---and to regard itself only as a de 
facto government, and never otherwise. As a 
matier of course, explanations would be expected 
and required on the question of peace and war, as 
wellas the strongest guarantees for the maintenance 
of peace. 
ed by the three powers to interfere in the govern- 
ment of France ; that France ought to know what 
best suits her; but that explanations will be asked 
as to the nature of the political doctrines of the 
government, and on what seems to the cabinets to 
be a species of propagandism ; as also on the en- 
couragement which, they allege, is given to the 
Italian and Polish refugees. 


“Such is a rapid summary of the substance of 


the notes, confidential and diplomatic, which have 


The con- | 


ratification to | 





The notes add that it never was intend- | 


ampere he st /rum to force. 
I'he first of these conditions is a solemn | 
engagement to religiously respect the treaties. | 


The imperial government of France will be expect- | : 
| there were thenceforth two 
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years insisted that they were contending 
for chartered rights. They argued and 
remonstrated against their violation, and 
when these were of no avail, they drew 
their swords, and appealed from the fo- 
And when war came, and 
blood was shed battle, there was no 
longer any question of chartered rights; 
nations in 
oe with arms in their hands. The 
Colonies asserted their sovereignty, and 
repudis ated altogether not only their alle- 
viance, but the hereditary principle on 
which it rested. The American revolu- 
tionists, by inevitable law of cireum 
stances, became republicans. They con- 
quered a republic; if they had been con- 
quered, the democratic idea would not 


have perished for a long period. It 
would have been re-asse wted at every re- 
inewal of the contest with the British 


very recently passed between the cabinets of Rus- | 


sia and Austria, and also of the conversations be- 
tween the two Emperors and their respective Min- 
isters, aud which, no doubt, will be repeated at 
Berlin, so soon as the complete reconciliation be- 
tween the sovereigns of Prussia and Austria be 
effected.” 


The cause of reform in Europe has be- 
come a republican struggle against the 
doctrine of monarchy or aristocracy in 
any possible guise. It is true that the 
leaders of Germany and Hungary took 
up arms for charters and for the vindica- 
tion of chartered rights, and did not at 
first propose to cast off their allegiance. 
In Hungary, where there was the greatest 
resistance to despotism, there was not 


any time, when it was formally decided 


crown. The same issue awaits still the 
adverse fortunes of Hungary, and Italy, 
and Germany, which submitted without 
much resistance. Therefore, they are re- 
publicans in whose favor these sentiments 
are expressed, and we are republicans 
who are expected to respond. 

In such a contest there would be no 


| doubt of the right of citizens of the Uni- 


‘ted States to volunteer on 


the side of 
liberty. It is a right acknowledged alike 
by the general principles of justice, which 
are fundamental to any national code, and 
also by the neutrality acts, and by our 
constitution. Any citizen may exp: itriate 


| himself at pleasure, and take ‘the che ances 


| of a foreign war, 


on the same terms with 


|the party whose cause he has espoused. 


| It is a right recognized among us; 


by the provisional government to strike | 
for absolute independence and republican- | 


ism. 
rection at the date of the cat ustrophe ; 


and such was the inevitable current of | 


events that nothing could have prevented | publicanism in Europe by agents and 


| publications. 


success in the field being followed by free 


institutions. If Kossuth himself 


been so unwise as to resist the destiny of 


the people, as he would not, he would | 
have been swept away by the stream. It 

was thus that our history teaches, 
ample, the lesson of experience. 
North American Colonies 


, by ex- 


The 


But everything was taking that di- | 
ian, or German loan is clear. 


had | 


there will be a popular revolution, and 
| the final overthrow of the system of mo- 


| narchy. 


and 
repeate dly exercised by other nations, 
espec ially by Switzerland which has allow- 
ed her soldiers to serve every country in 
Europe. 

Our right as individuals to pay sums 
of money over to the Hungarian, or Ital- 
The object 
of these loans is to actively propagate re- 


It expects to be able very 
soon to so prepare the public mind that 


All Americans, wherever their 
purses and inclinations take them, are, 


‘or should be republican propag randists. 


for several | | They give precept and example in favor 
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of self government, and our public exam- | 
ple is the great lever of democracy which 


is pushed under every throne, and will | 


soon overturn them. Besides, 


their utility to the people. We but an- 
swer them bluntly by 
those whom they have too long deceived. 
to the end that the deception may cease 
very soon and for 
have répeatedly done the same thing be- 
fore. We gave private contributions to 
Greece, to Ireland, 
cause, whether it terminated successfully 
or disastrously, was the 
liberty and man. We are called on with 
a thousand tongues to 


good. 


sacred cause of 


, monarchs | 
expend their breath and money in trying | 
to perpetuate the old imposition of their | 
divine right, and the preposterous idea of 


giving money to | 
As citizens we | 


| by foreigners 


to Texas—and their | 


advance to be- | 


nighted pagans the means of attaining | 


the knowledge of the gospel of Christ ; 


and the pulpit claims the right to act | 


against infidelity at home and abroad, by 


the same instrumentality of agents and | 


money, on the general warrant of ethics, 
and the express authority of the Serip- 
tures. 


philanthropist as the victims of a despot. 
No temporal interest compares in value 
to the treasure of social and _ political 


It is not the hungry nor the naked | 
who are half so worthy of aid from the 


| 


rights; it is only second to the store 
which man is admonished to lay up in 
Heaven. The legal and moral right of | 


private citizens of the United States to 
embark their lives and fortunes in conti- 
nental wars is too clear 
ment, and duty and interest follow in its 
train. We shall, therefore. leave the dis- 
cussion of individual responsibility here, 


to grasp the larger theme of our national | 
| of what should be known as the 
ox dilemma. 


rights, duty, and interest, at the present 
juncture of European affairs. 
tions of citizen and individual are insep- 
arable in the enquiry ; 
ed for the government itself towards na- 
tions overturned by the invasion of stran- 


gers and republics, threatened by a Rus- | 
'ment of 
| levelled against American commerce ; 
list ended with what was the unpardon- 
| able aggression of the paper and tea tax, 
both of them insignificant. 
felt nothing, from the oppression of the 
| mother country, which was vital and ruin- 
ous. 
ration of Indeper ndence, the great minds 


sian alliance against human freedom, and 
national independence, is a step far be- 
yond our former policy. It includes the 
question of private agency, and 
much farther—is in truth, 


goes 


subjects in a national aspect. 
The predicate of the doctrine of inter- | 
vention with the States of Europe, is the | 
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for further argu- | 


The rela- | 


but the part claim- | 


the most im- | 
portant and comprehensive of all kindred | 


in Eu rope. 


urgent, 
that picture the benefit of comparison 
with 
will bring together 1776 and 1851, 
we will drive any man, who doubts, to the 
sophistry of the fable where Esop amuses 
himself with the lawyers, 
them dangling to this day on the horns 


fered from 
forth in the Declaration of Independence. 
The list had commenced in the middle 
of the Seventeenth Century, by the enact- 
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| history of that continent for the last three 
years, and the immineng danger of repub- 
licanism both as a fact and as a principle 
from a premeditated and successful at- 
tack, by Russia and her allies, upon the 
rights of the people of central and 
southern Europe; the destruction of Bre- 
men and ee and the further 
menaces against Switzerland confirm 
it, and we can better understand this 
foundation, by recalling the epoch of 
1776, in this country. Intervention 
on the side of the peo- 
ple against the monarch saved us from 
destruction ; as intervention by foreigners 
against the people and for the monarchs, 
threatens to destroy the last vestiges of 
popular institutions on the continent. 
Taking the state of navigation and of the 
world, the quality of ships and of sailors ; 
the distance to us from Europe was then 
five times as great as it is now from us 
to Europe ; and, indeed, the French inter- 
vention was a chivalric crusade, far 
more remote than would be the interven- 
tion of this country hereafter to save In- 
dia from England, or China from Russia, 
in that world which lies beyond the Pacif- 
ic and the other side of the globe. 

A glance at ourselves and France eigh- 
ty years ago, will aid us to find the line 


of action for our government in reference 


was not half as 
We will give 


to Europe. The case 
nor half so clear. 


under consideration; we 


and 


the 


one 


and has left 


bull and 


The North American Colonies had suf- 
England the grievances set 


the Navigation Law of 1651, 


the 


After all. we 


But for ten years before our Decla- 
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of the age, in this hemisphere, were ar- 
dently debating the science of govern- | 
ment. They descended to the foundation 
of personal and political rights; they 
questioned the past and speculated on the 
future. They evolved for themselves and 
posterity at last the great theory of free 
institutions, now eclipsing other systems, 
and soon to be the agent of unive rsal_re- 
publicanism. The revolution commenced | 
on an abstract question between the 
rights of the people and the powers of the | 
government. War began by the refusal 
to pay three pence a pound on tea, and 
the heaving of the beverage overboard in 
Boston harbor. The resistance of the 
tax on principle, had much more to do 
with the appeal to arms, than the casual 
violence of the tea party. The act of 
parliament was vehemently denounced as | 
an usurpation upon the colonies, because 
they had no representative there, and so 
were to be taxed without their express or 
implied consent. They had always taxed 
themselves by their legislative acts; and | 
thus they hi ud paid for the support of the | 
British officers who ruled in the colonies. 
They proclaimed the integrity of that right | 
as fundamental to justice and freedom : 
as the incontestable doctrine .of human 
liberty. Argument, and remonstrance, 
and patierce exhausted, the Colonies ap- | 
pealed to the sword. The conflict was 
waged about as long as the vital dis- 
cussion had lasted. For seven years the 
world beheld a handful of patriots facing | 
the power of the British empire, and | 
fighting its foreign and savage allies al- 
most without success or hope. Scattered, 
feeble, beset on land and sea, and sup- | 
ported alone by courage, genius and | 
tue, they resisted the shock of the firs 
campaign themselves, but they had wd 
chance of ultimate deliverance except | 
from strangers. They appealed to France. | 
France was a monarchy, the ancient ene- 
my, the gigantic rival, 
again to be, after a thousand years, the 
conqueror of England. It was a question 
even then of adverse principles, and of no 
important interest in any respect to the | 
French king or French people. In fact | 
all governments had an interest to sup- | 
press a rebellion, but by the same token 
all subjects had a higher interest to give | 
it aid and comfort. And it was in this | 
| 
)e 








as she is soon 


order that the cause progressed in France 


| ant voices 


in Europe. 


—first that gallant and renowned race 
heard and answered the appeal of the 
colonies. Foremost of the first came La- 
fayette, a name that overshadows all the 
monarchs of his country, and who had the 
power afterwards to push over or at plea- 
sure rescue the throne. He launched 
into the desperate strife of the colonies for 
national existence ; he volunteered to fight 
out the battle of principle in which they, as 


| well as he. risked life. fortune. and honor. 


The path offered nothing but sacrifice ; 
there was no scope for any of the great 
passions of warriors or le aders: but there 
was a cause which stood above even am- 
bition. France from all ranks furnished 
volunteers ; so did Germany, Ireland, and 
Poland, and their soldiers and officers 
took and honored the posts of danger. 
Steuben, Pulaski, De Kalb. Kosciusko, 
Montgomery, and Lafayette came to fall 
into the ranks, and either die in battle or 
vanquish the invader. They did some of 
them die, sword in hand; and some lived 
through the dreadful, barefooted, starving 
campaigns from 1777 to 1781, saw the 
foe beaten to the ground, and the rampant 
lion of the British standard bite the dust. 


They displayed all the great qualities of 


They retreated as well as they 
they saved their lives from idle 
exposure, and offered them freel: 
eure the needed vic story. The gle rious 
day of Yorktown is a di ay which belongs 
in undivided honor to us and them; it 
was a surrender made to the united ar- 
mies of the United States and France ; to 
Lafayette and Rochambeau, Lincoln and 
Washington. May their kindred flags be 
always associated in the battles of revolu- 
tion: and their different, but not discord- 
common triumph 
over the last tyrant. It is their 
mission to conquer, not simply the low 
and hireling agencies of despotism in the 
field. but to extinguish for ever. in the 
minds of men, the detested error of every 
form of the here ‘ditary princip le. France 
has not poured out her thousands of lives 
on sea and land for us in vain, nor wasted 
upon perfidy or ingratitude her hundred 


warfare. 
fought 


to se- 


shout the 
glorious 


millions of co asure. 
W e love linger 


scenes of A revolution. 


these closing 


r 1 a 
l'o do so. ner 


over 


|is both argumentative and agreeable ; 1 


assists the judgment and softens, while it 
elev vates, the heart. 
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We can never render too much justice 
to France and the French people for the 
assistance they gave to our side in the 
revolutionary war. It is commonly sup- 
posed that the king was the real friend of 
the colonies, and that his subjects were 
indifferent to our struggle. With the na- 
tural perverseness of men who have been 
obliged, but not having the magnanimity 
to freely acknowledge the obligation, 
there have been sti ,tesmen who give this 
false direction to public opinion, because 
it enabled them to attribute woat France 
did for us to the jealousy of one king 
against another; but the statement and 
the explanation are both alike incorrect. 
The correspondence between the premier 
of Louis XVI. and the British minister 
at Paris shows that the French court 
were not at all anxious to give offence to 
the King of England, and that it was at 
last compelled to take the popular side 
by the outside pressure. The leaders of 
the masses in I rance had caught the in- 
spiration of liberty from the writings of 
their philosophers in the reign of Louis 
XV., as well as that of the actual king; 
they had communicated that spirit to the 


people, and it was with the people that | 


the popularity of Franklin and America, 
and the cause of the 
deepest root. They were filled with hope 
and expectation for the result of the 
struggle, and they announced loudly their 
partiality, and tendered their assistance 
The courtiers and the court were not the 
first nor the ardent friends of the colo- 
nies, these were formed among the right- 
minded and stout-hearted working classes. 

[t would also be a great error to sup- 
pose that we could have achieved the 
conquest of the British army and the 
expulsion of the British rule, without the 
aid of France. It was not only oppor- 
tune, but indispensable; nothing else 
could have averted the catastrophe, whose 
cold shadow, like that of any coming 
funereal event, was falling on the scene. 


Washington was in the most despondent | 
mood. A war of nearly six years had | 
been protracted by his great military, and | 


greater moral resources, but it was be- 
coming almost desperate. 


pushed to such extremities, and that 
unless some great event occurred in his 


Colonies took its | 


He wrote to | 
Congress to say that he had never been | 
and of the people. 
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hopeless and lost. The chaplain of Con- 
gress put up a prayer from the desk that 
God would stop the unholy war which 
was waging between mother: and dé aughter. 
Any history of the period will give the 
frightful picture of the struggle. As 
W ashington most truly said, unless some 
“ great event” had happened, it must have 
sets abandoned. There was no possi- 
bility of facing the victorious and confi- 
dent enemy with a starving and demoral- 
ized army, which ever the virtue of the 
Father of his Country could not keep 
together. That “great event” did hap- 
pen; and it happened in the very nick of 
time. The French navy and army came 
over, and General Rochambeau landed 
10th July, 1780, at Newport, Rhode 
Island. We have somewhere seen a 
sketch of the landing, by an eye-witness, 
which made an indelible impression on 
our memory. He states that Rochambeau 
and his staff landed without any cere- 
mony, and walked immediately up the 
silent street to the hotel. That the 
people were sitting in their houses, wring- 
ing their hands, and giving vent to feel- 
ings of despair. The Streets were de- 
serted ; business had closed ; the country 
people, for several weeks, had refused to 
bring anything to market because there 
was no money to pay for it. Washing- 
ton, with a few thousand troops, was 
retreating before three times his force, 
and, in short, the people had determined 
to surrender at discretion. In a few 
moments it was known everywhere thav 
the French had landed, and the chief 
inhabitants of Newport went to the 
General to hear what he meant to do. 
He said at once, that the King of France 
had sent over his ships, and several thou- 
sand soldiers, with all the arms and 
munitions of war, to take part against 
the British army, and to fight for Ameri- 
can independence. That he had abun- 
dance of money to buy provisions, and 


‘that he would pay for whatever he 


wanted in gold and silver, without delay. 
He immediately opened communication 
with General Washington, placing his 
army at his orders, and proclaimed that 
he would leave nothing undone to merit 
the confidence of the General, of Congress 
Nothing could exceed 
the extravagant joy of the citizens of 


favor, he must abandon the cause as | Newport at this “ great event,” which had 
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been anticipated, it is true, for 
but which, whe n it fi appe ed came si 
opportunely ause of 
‘lls were 


as to Save the ( 


pt ndence at its last gas] ‘] he b 
. and 


set to ringing, bonfires were 


Cr é is is 


some time. 


inde- 


the country people came pouring into 


1} 


ie Z 7 
town with all kinds o 


were bought and paid for in cash by thre 
French « 
fac tion ot all 
pe tially 
pre served pe ‘rfect ora 
article of 

not even the twigs of the 


the great satis- 
And it was es- 
at the new allies 
er, and that not the 
appro- 
fruit 


ynmissariat, to 
parties 
, 1 1 
opserved ti 
| 
Ssuii illest 


priated 


prop Wis 


trees were disturbed. The troops did 
. % ae i 1 
not leave tieir encampment for several 
; . ° . , > 
adays. GUrIng which time there was perfect 


cordiality between them and the inhabi 
tants. 
As we 
reinforcements soon after jon ld Wash 
and fo ight 
the end of the war. At tl 
Yorktown the next year, there were two 
nailed to storm the 


+, +} 
main LOrtl 


have before stated, these 
under his command to 
] 
assault at 
} } 
squadrons ae redoubt 
of the British outside of the 
fications Thi 
two French othee L, 


Ame "1Canuis, oak 


countrymen, and 


command was } 
afayette led the 

‘Vi mene] his Owl 
there 
between the 


noblest 


) +} 
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soldiers and 


The scene of the 


rivalry 
of the two nations 
surrender has been painted by the nat 
order. and now hanes in thi capitol 
History and poetry mulated the 


ae : 
canvass in ennobling the event It can 


z } 
lOnMal 


have 


never cease tf tori the 


American. 


= i > . 
distasteful, noi 


os : 7 
till corruption has 


] 

aol 
vain by 
till our 


the oppressed of other countries 


own liberties are on the eve of 


taking their departure 
The immediate and remote Cons ju } 
ces of a failure of thi colonial strugel 


1 dreadful be J ‘scrip- 
The King of England was merci 
The resistance had drivei 
and when we nad 


a 
‘vate chara icter tot 


ond dc 
tion 
less and silly 
him 
the venom of his ] 
royal horror of treason, there 1s no he? 
to the probable extent of his vindictive 

The pe ople of the colonies would 
ifold tyranny ; 
been refused 


rave 
have been subje ted to tel 
self-government would have 
in any shape, and affairs would have been 
to-day as they are in 
India and the Ionian Islands, 


administered her¢ 


Ireland, 


| all the circumstances. 


in Europe. 


where despotism is as remorseless as it is 
in Siberia. Killing and expelling would 
have become common, and the great lu- 
minaries of freedom, whose effulg 
now guides the world. and who are known 
and heralded as Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Franklin, Adams, Hamilton and 
the rest, would have been hanged to 
gratify malignant deputies of the crown 
Some struttling viceroy, covered with 
ribbons, stars and garters, perhaps Sir 
Henry Bulwer himself, would be 
ing to ¢ gove rn us by hi S will and pl 
cally as Lord Clarendon starved 
the Irish as Sir Henry Ward shot and 
bastinadoed the Io is Sir 
Brooke killed with his 
Indians at Saranac 
example would have been no example at 
all; and instead of being of ourselves “ a 
power on earth,’ with paramount and 
lority in re spect of public 
he world, we might 
instance in point 
from 
unnecessary 


rence 


a mpt- 
easure 
as tyranl 
nians, and ; James 
cowardly 
Our great 


own 


} ? 
ana ti 
} 
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1} ‘reasing aut! 
O} inion throughout tl 
pe ni thing but a pe tty 
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ling to be free. It is , 
present, however, these erand contrasts 
at further length: America 
from what a depth to wl 

ere raised seventy odd years since by 
i¢ here France It is not 
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height they 
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our | abit to dws 1] enoug 
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in the past 
nevertheless. bi 


idly forward to live at all 
That volume will. 


the text-book of 


statesmen, for we are 


lrifting to a crisis for which it furnishes 
the m 1 instruction We commend it 


student and the 


é king it for granted that they will 
that what was done for us by 


others. was well done We 


; 1 
again to the statesmen, 


Want our 
lead 


reat men to go further, and to 
their countrymen to consider and decide 


tangible they are 
to Europeans som aid 


that in some 


} 
bound 


shape, 
render ) 
and comfort, as well as to others quite as 
much in their time of need 

No oe in the di could be 
appropriate than this to put an 
subject which to us 

We say then. 
» history of French 
volution, that when- 
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more 
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seems to be irresistible 
that it follows from the 
intervention in our 1 
ever the same occasion arises, we are 
bound to act a similar part according to 
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and nations who 
friends 


understanding of men 
have received benefits from either 
or strangers? Is it that the matter is to 
be forgotten, or what is the same thing, 
never to be acknowledged? And 
membered and responded to, in what 
shall : be done? The answer 
seems to us » be easy. Tl iere is an 
implied sonia on our parts in every such 
case, whenever we find ourselves in like 
Osition, to go and do likewise Towards 
France, by accepting her he ‘Ip, we bound 
yurselyes to give back to her whatever 
we received, whenever we in condi 
tion todo so. The moral obligation of 
a promise, express or implied, is that it 
shall be discharge d in the in which 
the promiser knew that the 
understood it at the time We have 
incurred that moral obligation, for it was 
on the implied promis ; that France Came 
forward. To test this. we have but to 
ask ourselves whether one of us would 
render any friend } p rivate assistance if we 
knew he would refuse it under the same 
circumstances to us or to others? Clearly 
not. And to come to the very case before 
us. France would never have moved one 
step to our assistance if the American 
Congress had said, “ you may aid us, but 
we will never aid you nor anybody else 
in the same situation, no matter what 
may hie their extremity, or what our 
ability.” Indeed, it need not have gone 
. to have deterred the French—if 


manner 


were 


sense 


promisee 


own 


so far 


‘they had suspected that such an idea 


lurked in the American heart. they would 
have recoiled from contact with it as from 
the touch of an adder. There is no 
doubt that we were understood by the 
mere acceptance of assistance, to promise 
to do what we could for the same great 
eause then at stake, whensoever and 
wheresoever the opportunity might arise 
thereafter. Republicans and freemen are 
surely capable of all the magnanimity of 
roy: alists and aristocrats: but there is 
no royalist or aristocrat so faithless to his 
own order, so pusillanimous towards his 
benefactor, that under the same cirecum- 
stances he would disown his obligations, 
and hesitate to move to the rescue at any 


crisis, like the present, which threatened | 


the overthrow of all royalists and aristo- 


erats by leaders and armies of the people | 


in both hemispheres. 
If we should, 


therefore, find, or we) 


mn Europe ; 


ment of the 


shall fi d. that the moy 


people ( f the old wi rld since 


1848 


, now 
suspended, but soon to be 
the eternal right 


is for the vindication of 


of self-government, and that there is need 
of ur a sistance > On the popular side we 
may as well prepare for a corresponding 


manifestation of pub ntiment, espe- 


} ; 
cially when s we have seen—our prin- 
ciples are at stake. and as we shall see, 


d near l u lly demand 
attention 
W hat. the n.1 


ndi tio yn of fE u rope 


upon which the people and government of 
the United States are anal to deter- 
mine the line of public as well as private 


action? We do not purpose to detail all 
the facts which must control our decision. 
They are recent. and more fully in the 
(Americans. than the minutiz 
of our own re The same motive 
inspired the masses of 1848 and 
it was the desire to be freemen. 
made all the saerifi 
at Paris, Vienna, 


possession of 
volution 
1776; 
They 
es the obj ct required 
Berlin, Rouen, Pesth, 
Prague, Venice and Naples. Thousands 
exposed their lives, and thousands fell 
beneath the sword: but the people, by 
dint of heroism, conquered almost every- 
where. Their mon: ted them as 
victors, and promised, if trusted, to 
restrain the royal prerogative within con- 
stitutional limits And a rumber of 
these instruments were granted—one at 
Berlin, another at Vienna. and another 
at Naples; others by several of the lesser 
Germanic princes France and Italy 
held conventions of delegates of the 
ple, and gave themselves the constitutions 
of Democratic Republies St. Peters- 
burg alone stood unmoved throughout the 
continent; even the light of universal 
suffrage penetrated as far as Moldavia 
and Wallachia, where Russian protecto- 
rates were forced back by the spirit of 
the people. 

All these royal 


] 
irchs salu 


peo- 


concessions were a 
juggle, intended to deceive till danger 
was over, and then to be retracted and 
torn to pieces. They were the offspring 
of terror and tr begotten in the 
palaces of Kings, by traitors to their 
duty, and falsifiers of their honor, per- 
| jurers, whose oaths could not bind, but 
only tempted. When, therefore, the 
|masses went back to work, and labor 
resumed its pursuits, the royal brood 


achery, 
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concocted and executed a simultaneous 
reaction, which only deserves the name of 
treason ; and will justify the destruction | 
of the criminals in the most summary 
form. 

The case of Europe is, then, many 
fold stronger than ours ; for there, liberty | 
conquered tyranny, and afterwards heark- 
ened to its entreaties for mercy; and 
armistice and amnesty being given to 
Kings, the generous people were by them 
atrociously betrayed. While our liber- 
ties hung in doubt, France came forward 
and helped us win the day 
France was nothing, because we had 
never done anything for her, and she was 
a monarchy, and it was not strengthened 
by the material circumstances of success 
over the King, and the betrayal of the 
faith ple -dged to a victorious pe ople when 
he was prostrate. These circumstances 
do exist in the present appe al made by 
Europe to the United States: and give 
to that appeal an emphasis not to be 
resisted. It is a far higher and stronger 
abstract case of oppression and deceit 
than has ever been presented to the arbi- 
trament of mankind. 


Sooner or later, and, we trust, speedily, | 


this appeal must be entertained by the 
whole people of the United States, North 
and South, East and West. It is more 
than the question which Mr. Webster 
stated in the debate on the Greek Revyo- 
lution in 1824, which, he said, was between 
absolute and constitutional governments : 
between restrictions on rulers and the 
divine right to rule, without any restriction 
whatever ; for it is a question whether. 
after free governments are attained by 
the people, 7 shall be permitted to 
destroy them? It is more even than that 
question, which only touches the welfare 
of third parties ; for we shall ascertain 
by a cursory examination of our condi- 
tion, that we are ourselves most deeply 
involved in our internal and external 
interests. Before we proceed to that 
consideration, we will speak of the pe- 


culiar character and position of our 
people. We shall be enabled to show. if 
more proof be wanting, that even if we 


are the descendants of the original set- 
tlers of the continent. and if the inhabi- 
tants of the United States were now all 


from that stock, lineally succeeding by 
ordinary natural increase to a common 


; our claim on | 


wn Europe. 


(ancestry, it would be our interest and 


| duty to accept and decide upon the great- 


est question ever put to the consideration 
of public opinion in this country. What 
we shall finally do with the question, will 
be subsequently debated; but were the 
Union surrounded by a Chinese wall, or 
Americans, like Chinamen, without the 
| slightest admixture of foreign blood, we 
would be bound to take jurisdiction in 
| the premises. We are not, however, by 
| any means such a nation. Anybody can 
become an American by emigration from 
any land but Africa, if he desire it. The 
| process of settlement and naturalization, 
together with the freedom of our meen 
tions, and the fertility of our soil, have 
invited the denizens of the world, 
wherever assembled. or dispersed, to 
come among us and become fellow-citt- 
|zens. And from every degree of latitude 
and of longitude, and from every isle 
and continent, under the whole heaven. 
the flood of emigration has poured in 
'upon the United States. For twenty 
years the streams of people have become 
enormous, and multiplied, and they seek 
this land of promise as e@ agerly as the 
rivulet the rivers, the rivers the 
and we have now within our territories, 
not a homogeneous, but a most hetero- 
There has been nothing 
since the encamp 
or the tents 
twenty 


ocean ; 


geneous people. 
like it in appearance 
ments of the 
of the 
| millions 


Roman empire, 
crusaders. Here are 
and more of all the various races 
|of whites, suddenly assembled together, 
‘and more » by emigration than procreation, 
| vast multitudes of whom are still bound 
by ties of blood and association which 
cannot be broken. They are every day 
not only assailed in their rights of prop- 
| erty remaining behind, but wounded most 
dee »ply in their tenderest feelings of con- 
sanguinity. They are living here with 
us, but their hearts are in their old 
homes, with their household gods, and ten 
thousand objects of interest and affection. 
American citizens, to the number of mil- 
lions, oceupy this peculiar relation to the 
masses of I uurope, and it is to them as 
| well as to the natives of the country, that 
the right of jurisdiction over the Euro- 
pean “question in part belongs. And 
from such a collection of human beings 
so associated, and so allied, American 
public opinion will inevitably proceed ; 
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lation could give it. Public opinion 
governs us within the limits of the con- 
stitution, which, of course, no law ean 
overstep, for universal suffrage 
makes rulers and enactments conform to 
its bidding. It therefore. 
who deal with the present crisis in affairs. 
to consider the very peculiar composition 
of tribunal of which every citizen, native 
or naturalized, is butaninteger. Feeling 
will inevitably be thrown into the seales 
of justice as soon as the march of con- 


soon 


becomes us. 


tinental revolution begins. Let us not 
overlook that feature of our country, and 
its character It is, indeed, the vital 


element of this discussion, and the com- 
manding faet which governs it with our 
people 

Mere politicians must perceive the im- 
portance of mastering some active system 
of foreign policy in self-defence. For 
such is the condition of parties in the 
United States. that it is most important 


to both Whigs and Democrats to control 
the large vote which is cast all the 
Northern and Eastern States, by emi- 


grants and their descendants That vote 


is decisive now of the Presidency; and 
instead of going on diminishing, is certain 
to increase largely and rapidly. There 
is no prominent man who proposes to 
make the naturalization laws more strin- 
gent, and they will never be touched 


These votes will soon be controlled to a 
great extent by the leader who avows the 
doctrine of intervention in the next 
European convulsion. This is so clear 
as to require only the statement without 
any argument. The German and [rish- 
man, and their descendants, will support 
a President and a fore ign policy y almost 
and at the very next election, 
standing on the vantage ground of this 
question. Both parties may as well take 
heed of the complication which the pre- 
sence of that political strength belonging 
to naturalized citizens introduces into 
American politics [t cannot be silenced: 
it must beregarded. The foreigners who 
have settled here have highly intelligent 
men in whom they repose their confidence, 
and they 
and will act according to convictions of 
duty and interest. If much lower intel- 


to a man; 


and what public opinion here seriously | s: 
decides. will soon have all the force legis- 


are amb.tious and sagacious, | 


ligences—the free blacks—were in the | 
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they woulu act likewise 
under similar circumstances. Had free 
negroes a vote in the choice of Federal 
officers, and were they so numerous as to 
affect the result, and had they the same 
they would soon be con- 


ime position, 


common cause, 


sulted — coveted by statesmen, and 
influence, in like manner, our foreign 


policy a respect to the condition of 
Africa. This line of argument is not 
very attractive to us, and yet we cannot 
leave it abruptly 

That it has been left out of view by 
writers and orators on intervention proves 
nothing ; for it often happens that the 
point of a matter is the only thing not 
overlooked T his wide- “spre ad conte de ‘Ta- 
tion of thirty-one sovereignties, peopled 
by all the scattered races which are said 
to have descended from Eve and Adam ; 
and extending day by day the list of its 
own members, and filling up continually 
fresh acquisition of 
newest as well 


with population every 
territory, is. in truth, the. 


as the most sublime spectacle of any 
age [t is not a nation in reality, be- 
cause it is only a federation of States, 


and also because it is a congress of rep- 
resentatives from all other nations No 
tritunal that has ever yet existed, or 
which been suggested, or can be 
imagined, approaches that of the mingled 
and various inhabitants, recent and an- 
cient, who, whether subject aliens 
before their settlement have 
become citizens of the great republic, 
and by means of the double right of uni- 
versal suffrage and universal elegibility 
to office, control the public course of 
action with reference to all possible ques- 
tions under the constitution. The terri- 
torial extent of such a tribunal at the 
end of twenty years, cannot be anticipa- 
ted: the ought to give us fifty 
millions of people full of the democratic 
spirit. What was the famous interna- 
tional court of the Areopagus compared 
to the United States: what will be the 
proposed international congress of the 
Peace society, even under its most per- 
fect instauration as the supreme court of 
nations? Literally And when 
we reflect that in fifty years we shall, in 
all human probability, have a population 
of as many more millions, the hand of 


has 


s and 
here or not. 


census 


nothing 


} 
| destiny will fix its index finger in but one 


direction—the direction of universal re- 
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publicanism. That old world which is 
now a Golgotha of the humble, and a 


palace for princes only, will become fit 
for the residence of man in a superior 
condition of intelligence and_ virtue. 
The men of to-day in the United States 
may preach and practice as they please ; 
but the men of to-morrow and the future 
will not allow the wholesale imprison- 
ment, nor slaughter of the people of any 
country by tyrants ; and we cannot too 
soon shape our foreign policy accor- 
dingly. 

We propose, ne xt month. t 
the consideration of our immediate inter- 
est in the question of intervention, and 
to prove to the most unwilling heart of 
every section of the Union, North, South, 
East and West, that in some or all the 
forms we will describe, the interference 
of the United States with the politics of 
Europe is a matter of principle and 
policy ; and only a question of time 


to enter upon 


We can afford to quit the subject here | 


with the following historical citations 

If we consider the examples of the 
master states of antiquity, we shall find 
much food for reflection. They were as 
eminent in politics as in science, war and 
the arts. We do not propose them for 
imitation, but for our own instruction 
only, till we issue another number. 

The Romans conquered the world as 
much by their wisdom as their strength; 
and no nation of ancient times possessed 
so complete a system of external policy 
It would not be adapted to this age, nor 
suited to our condition; but it is instruc- 
tive to consider it. Whenever they con- 
quered a province they planted their col- 
onies, they protected the lesser neighbor- 


ing nations without increasing their 
strength ; they humbled the overgrown 


power of others, and never permitted 
any foreigner, whom they had any reason 
to fear, to obtain the smallest influence. 
In Greece they supported the Achaians 
and Kolians without adding anything to 
their strength. They weakened Philip 
in Macedonia, and drove Antiochus out 
of Syria: the former they made an ally. 
after he was reduced in power, ' 
latter they could not trust, and therefore 
expelled him from his dominions. 

Machiavelli says that towards 
‘rovinces of Greece, “the Romans 


these 


did 


‘at ought to be done by every wise 





and the | 








| 





levil as well as 


Europe. 


prince, whose duty it is not only to pro- 


| vide a remedy for present evils, but at 
| the same time to anticipate such as are 


likely to happen; by pre-seeing them at 
a distance, the “y are easily remedied : but 
if we wait till they have surrounded us, 
the time is past, and the malady is be- 
come incurable. * * * The Romans, 
therefore, when aware of evils that might 
happen, immediately prepared to avert 
them, and never suffered them to grow 
worse, merely to evade a war, well know- 
ing that the war was not to be escaped by 
such means, and that in deferring it they 
always gave a great advantage to the 
enemy. Upon which account, the »y rather 


chose to make war both against Philip 
and Antiochus in Greece, than suffer 
those princes to invade Italy. They 


might then unquestionably have avoided 
the war in both cases; but they judged 
better, and they did not think fit to put 


in pre actice the maxim of politicians of 


the present day, viz: to wait the advan- 
tage of time. They made use 
their prude nee and their courage: know- 
ing that time drives eve rything be fore it, 
and may bring good as well as evil, and 
i good.” Chap. 
The Prince. 

Such was the Roman foreign policy, 
which the leading statesman of a later 
age quoted and recommended his po- 
litical manual. 

The foreign policy y of the Greeks was 
also quite as distinguished for its grasp 
and its wisdom. The celebrated Demos- 
thenes has I ft us also lessons of dip lomacy 
which some cotemporary or future states- 
man of the United States will be com- 
pelled to consider, and pro bably to adopt, 
and enforce upon his countrymen, as did 


the great Athenian orator. One good 
effect of the présent agitation of the 


world will be to compel the candidate 
for office to rub up their classics. and 
depart from the beaten track of their 
masters and teachers, to pursue the path 
of history and of philosophy by the 
lights which stream down the vista of 
ages from the very founts of civiliz: ition 
The islands of Cos. Chios. and Rhodes, 
were colonies of Athens; but they revol- 
ted in the 105 Olympi: ad. The *y were as- 
sisted by Mansolus, who enab led them to 
conquer the great Athenian expedition, 
but at the same time took care to subor- 


only of 


IIL. of 

















dinate them to himself. His wife, 
mesia, asked for Persian assistance to 
retain her dominion, after his death, and 
placed a garrison of those foreign troops 


in the citadel of Rhodes. The Rhodi- 
ans, although ancient rebels and colonies. 





preferred their old laws and masters, and 


consequently sent to Athens for material 
aid. Demosthenes appealed to the Athe- 
nians in their behalf, to overlook their 
former conduct and grant the request, 
upon reasons marked with as much wis- 
dom as eloquence. The following is an 
extract which illustrates 
gument: 

“ Consider this also, Oh! men of Ath- 
ens, that you have waged many wars both 
against democracies and oligare hies; but 
the these wars against each, 
pe rh: aps none of you underst: ands. What 
then are these causes? Why, against 
popular governments, on account of some 
mutual complaints which could not be 
publicly disposed of, some portion of 
territory, or line of boundary, or honor, 
or ascendancy. But against oligarchies 
for 1 these—for the principle of 
your government, for freedom; insomuch 
that I have no hesitation in saying L con- 
sider it better for you that all the domin- 
ions in Greece should be at war with you, 
than that the oligarchics should be your 
friends. For witha people in the posses- 
sion of liberty, I consider that you have 
no difficulty in making peat 


causes of 


none of 
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Arte- 
think even friends secure. 
| possible that the few should be well dis- 
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but with oligarchies I do not 
For it is not 


suits you; 


posed to the many, or those that thirst 
for dominion towards men who have re- 
solved to live in the enjoyment of equal 
rights. [I am astonished that none of you 
think, when the and the Mityle- 
neans, and now the Rhodians are under 
oligarchies, all mankind, I had almost 
said. being subjected to this servitude, 
that there is a certain degree of danger 
to your own constitution nor 


Chians., 


also; con- 


sider this, that if oligarchies are estab- 
lished everywhere they will not allow 
your republic to stand; for they know 


well that none else can bring back the 
state of things to freedom, and they will 
wish to destroy those from whom they 
expect mischief 1 to befal them: all other 
aggressors you ought to consider enemies 
on account of the particular grievance, 
put [ advise you to hold those who des- 
troy free governments, and change them 
into oligare hies, as the common enemies 
of all who love liberty. Moreover, it is 
but just, oh, men of Athens! that you 
who are free, should appear to entertain 
the same sentiments respecting an unfor- 
tunate people who have lost their free- 
dom, which you could expect others to 
entertain respecting you, if, (which Heavy 
such eal: alts should ever 
— Demos thenes’ 07 ‘ation fnyr thre 


. WP a 
viLOMea, 


en avert) any 
befal you.” 


index nae nre of 
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WHIGS AND TORIES. 
A SHORT SKETCH OF THE 
PARTY DIVISIONS IN ENGLAND. 


Wuitst, thanks to the institutions of ]among the infinitesimal fractions of the 
this country, and to the Republican spirit | smallest dukedom of Europe—which is 
of its people, the ground upon which | not agitated by some feverish symptoms— 
American Democracy stands, is assuming | unde rground movement—unseen decom- 
every day more strength and stability, by | position—fast announcing the day of an 
the re-union of all political shadows un- | approaching convulsion, and of an im- 
der the banner of a Democratic candi- | pending catastrophe. 
date, the ground he re European Despo-| England—the country of traditional 
tism has raised the edifice of its political | politic “al notions—the land of free insti- 
tenets and vengeance, is cracking and | tutions—so say her admirers (to whose 
splitting, as it were, in all directions — | opinions, by the way, we take great care 





North, South, East and West—leaving | not to commit ourselves)—in a word, the 
open, like the crater of a working volcea- | great model Constitutional Government, 
no, numerous crevices, through which | is now undergoing a chemical transforma- 
the popular lava, constantly pursuing its | tion, the result of which is anxiously 
course, and increasing in magnitude, is | waited for by all shades and opinions. 
leaving its marks all along the way, pre- | So antagonistic to each other, so contrary 
paring itself for a general and ultimate | to popular feelings, are now the predomi- 
outburst, in some not far distant time nent champions of English policy, that 

The apparent tone of tranquil indiffer- | an infusion of a new parlis unentary blood 
ence of the European journals is not at |in the nation has been deemed indispen- 
all premonitory of the underground labor | sable, as much to save the old parties as 
to which Continental powers are daily | to satisfy the new ones. What will be 
submitted. LKither from motives of in- | the result of the elections, or the change 
terest, or necessity of position, these | they will be likely to bring in the old 
oo = do not seem to be concerned in | systems, is a thing which we leave to po- 
the affairs of the time. It is then to | litical speculators. It is enough to show 
ourse ia s, and to the intelligent portion of | the signs of decomposition, undermining 
the American press, that belongs the duty | their existence, to rest satisfied that they 
to consider in their proper lights the | have become impotent, and inefficacious in 
events imparted to us. Notwithstand-| their political functions. They must be 
ing the silence of the English papers | changed, or so modified as to leave no 
in their political comments, we must not | vestiges of their former inanity. The 
forget that there are striking evidences | very principles, the association and com- 
of disturbances in all the regions of the | bination of which had, until now, impar- 
political atmosphere. srimstone and | ted vitality to the British Empire, are 
saltpetre are in ebullition underneath the | becoming di iily more and more inefficient. 
apparently smooth surface of the old |W higism and Toryis m are, like old F ofy- 
Continent. When and where the explo- | is sm, supe ‘rannuated, disqual ified in the 
sion will take place is more difficult to | eyes of the people, losing their prestige, 
predict than to foresee. But what mat-|and consequently their value. The strug- 
ters the day or the place? Is it not suf- | gle between W higs and Tories, increasing 
ficient to read it upon the map of events, | every day in bitterness and recriminations, 
that every steamer coming from Europe | is a sure omen of the fate awaiting them. 
unfolds to our eyes? Can we cast our| They may, perhaps, still attract, for a 
glances upon it without feeling satisfied | certain period, the attention of the rab- 
that there is not a single spot—even|ble. Their cries may disturb, for a while, 
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_ that the strong links of the 





the new current opened to the ideas of 
the English people. They may for a 
shorter or longer time retain a position, 
aristocratical | 
compact has fastened upon the land, like 
the yoke on the neck of the serf.——but 
they cannot avoid their destiny. They 
must perish in the ~~ conflict, and 
both must ultimately be buried in the 


same grave, and accompanied by the same | 


maledictions 

The party which seems the most ex- 
posed to the fire of political opponents, is 
the W hig party. Its have 
often deceived their adherents, that they 
are, now. obnoxious to all. To the Radi- 
cals—to the Chartists, whose opinions 
are sincere, and whose intentions honest— 
to the Peelites, who reject their overtures 
with disdain—to the Church, which re- 
gards them with dislike—to the Protes- 
tant Dissenters, who ~ no faith in them— 
to the Trish Roman Catholics, who de- 


leaders 


SO 


nounce them with more than usual fervor— | 


to the Colonists, who abhor them—to the 
shipping interests, which stand afar off— 


even to the Jews, who mistrusted the 
genuineness of their efforts in their be- | 
half. All sections of the country are 
arrayed against the Whig policy: all 


eyes are watching its movements with the 
defiance entertained for the dagger of a 
Venitian Bravo, or the carbines of a Cor- 
sican banditti. In sucha position, —with 
the suspicion and distrust of the country 
against them, with the hatred of the 
Kuropean Republicans suspended over 


their heads by the thin thread of a revo- | 
lution, there is but one path left to the | 
'grand symptoms of approaching changes 


Whigs—and that is the one taken by the 


Devil—when exhausted by its own ma-| 
too old for committing any mis- | i 


lignity, 
chief, he assumed the frock and 
turned Hermit. So it will be with the 
Whigs. They will have to take the 
Democratic pledge, and in order to save 
themselves, will turn Democrats. Amen. 

Thus think the conservative papers ; 
thus speak the Tory organs ; thus believe 
the majority of the English Aristocr: acy. 
The recent alliance of Sir John Russell 
with Cobden, their frequent interviews 
and daily relations, have put a flea in 
the ear of Lord Derby’s supporters, and 
spread disorder among their ranks. In 
the May number of Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine, isan article headed “ Appeal to the 


cowl and 
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Country,” in which the writer rings the bell 
of alarm about what he is pleased to call 
the tendencies of a fraction of the Whig 
party to Demagoguism, Red Republican- 
| ism, and other isms, and with about as 
much apparent earnestness and honesty 
| of purpose as exhibited by some editors 
lof New York, who are laughing in their 
sleeves at the silliness of their readers. 
The innocent victims-of the un- 
iderstand no more what all this means 
than those propagating the bugbear un- 
derstand it themselves We quote this 
|instance not because we believe more in 
the fears of the English conservatism 
than in the sincerity of Lord John Rus- 
sell—both being, very likely, a joke 
| played at the expense of the people—but 
wage the words Democrats and Democe- 
‘acy, which, five years no faithful 
Englis sh heart would have dared to pro- 
nounce without a shudder, are certainly 
innovations, and remarkable ones. in the 
catalogue of English statesmanship. It 
is a wonder which will astonish the world. 
England ! the land of sluggish progress— 
the soil over which the curse of her own 
people is hanging like the sword of Damo- 
cles—always threatened with Irish ven- 
geance, and the maledictions of European 


isms 


ago, 


| Re spub licanism—emerging suddenly from 


her impassive, slumbering state. at the 
}eries of Democracy and Republicanism, 
uttered within the pale of her landlord 
aristocracy, by the landlords themselves 
and their supporters. What an example 
of the impulse and direction of public 
opinion in Europe ! 

It must not be supposed that these 


will end, like most of England’s reforms, 
in “great noise and little effect;” the 
senses of the people are being awakened ; 


|the spread of liberal principles among 


them has made sad havoe with conserva- 
tism; and the reformers and Chartists, 
with ranks every day swelling with re- 
cruits from the people, are pushing things 
on to a crisis which will overwhelm aris- 
tocracy and the few remains of monarchy 
yet in existence; the defections of the 
parties, both Whig and Tory, are daily 
becoming more and more manifest, and 
the time has arrived when that, people, al- 
ways slow, must surely be awakened ; be- 
cause the people are slow it does not nec- 
essarily follow that they are entirely 








passive; history teaches us that the slowest | 
people often become the most prompt. | 
The only difficulty is to put them in mo- 
tion 


land is not confined to a mere movement on | 


the surface, without any real inward labor, 
exists in the op yposition of the contending 


parties, and the efforts they are making | 


to preserve and increase their ascendency. 
We will make a few extracts from the 
late London papers, in which that strug- 
indicated. We will commence 
with the six points assumed by the con- 
servative party, platform of their 
principles ; they are worth a perusal: 

I. Uncompromising maintenance 
Protestantism in its integrity, especially 
as respects the United Church of Eng- 
land and Ireland. 
the pe ple. 


gle is 


as 


Il. DererMINED RESISTANCE TO Demo- 
cratic AGGRESSION. 

[{I. A just distribution of Taxation, 
with reference to its pressure on the 


agricultural, commercial and manufactur- 
ing interests. 
[V. Vigilant 
policy. 
V. Impartial and enlightened admin- 


but friendly 


fi reign 


istration of our Domestic and Colonial 
affairs. 

VI. Maxine “Ontp Enciuanp” inprec- 
NABLE. 

Each of these articles is st unped with 
the timorous pre-occupation of a heart 
fainting in its criminal designs The 


word Conservatism, used by both Whigs |! 
and Tories, is the word selected by the | 
Aristocracy of England, whose object i is 
to disguise the selfishness of the motive 
under apparent respect for the institu- 
tions of the State. It is an hypo- 
critical synonymism for egotism, avarice, 
and stupidity. Analyse the motives 
which the word conceals and you will 


find that their amount is but a sum of 


monopolies and privileges, of peculiar 
immunities, of exclusive concessions. 
cised, without respect or consideration for 
public concern, and at the expense of the 


public treasure. Enelish Conservatism 


° 4] ‘ . . " . 

is the Christian name of a legion whose 
arms, cast in the tears of the people, are, 
in spite of the times wearing, and of the 
revolution breaking them into pieces, per- 
against 


turned their breast. 


petually 





The proof that the agitation of Eng- | 


of 


and the education of 


ille- | 


gitimately occupied, and unlawfully exer- | 
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| What do we find in the political creed we 
| have j just read, but the exposition of the 
same pr ivileges, enjoyed for centuries and 
| centuries by a certain class of the English 
monarchy? Privileges which hi ave been 
the same in the whole period of its devel- 
opement, and which they still strive to 
maintain. A church for them, a govern- 
| ment for them; that is to say, resistance 
| to democratic aggression, of 
| taxes at their convenience, a foreign policy 
prote c ting their income, encour: aging des- 
potism, and even supporting a colonial 
administration, fostering and incre a 
monopolies , and finally a system of 

tional defence securing England 
the ebb and tide of the Democratic opin- 
ions of Europe, especially oming 
from France. Such are in reality the ideas, 
awkwardly disguised, behind the apparent 
patriotic gloss of that document, and the 
screen behind which both Whigs and 
Tories are preparing themselves for a new 
campaign after the renewal of the Parlia- 


a system 


liane 


those ¢ 


ment. 

But, as we have already said, political 
movement is no longer confined to useless 
and deceiving discussions between old 
parties. From the high regions where it 
| stood motionless for ages and ages, it has, 
| within the last years, passed i in the ranks 
valled Parliame ntary Keform- 

influence is fast increasing 
Their importance and 
for the present all 


of a class ¢ 
ers, whose 
among the masses. 
magnitude outshine 
political discussions of more exclusive 
nature. The Parliamentary Re 
have lately adopted a position which has 
aroused the attention of the English peo- 
ple, and has caused the Tories and Whigs 
to unbridle their passions, and give full 
scope to their animosity against the pro- 
gressive parties. Their address to the 
electors and non-electors of England and 
Ireland, of which we are, for want of room, 
obliged to quote only a single paragraph, 
is full of the sentiment of their import- 
ance and of the necessity that actual cir- 
cumstances impose upon the nation. It 
goes beyond the limit assume 11 in similar 
circumstances by any politic: al party inves- 
'ted with whatever portion of influence 
}upon the public mind. Here it is :— 


for mers 


“Test your candidates for the House of Com- 
mons; notas whigs, or as tories ; not alone as free 
traders or protectionists, but also by their unequivo- 
cal pledges to support a broad extension of the 
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franchise, a re-distribution of the electoral power, 
and the protection of the ballot. Remember, those 
who repose no confidence in the people, are enti- 
tled to no confidence from the people. 

‘* Electors,—Yours is a delegated trust. You 
are placed in an advanced position, and it devolves 
upon you to decide between the political freedom 
and the perpetuated thraldom of your unenfran- 
chised fellow citizens. 

‘Non-Electors,—Prove that you are not ‘ un- 
thinking masses.” Organize in each locality. 
Unite with and sustain the efforts of liberal elec- 
tors by every legal means. You have numbers— 
you have energy ; have firmness and determina- 
tion. 

« Electors nnd non-electors,— Your union, hon- 
estly sustained, 
class legislation ; will advance commercial free- 
dom ; elevate the industrions to their right posi- 
tion in the state, and secure the peace, the pros- 
perity, and the contentment of the whole people.” 


Another new party is also springing up, 
striving to hoist up a flag alliance, and to 
centralize the efforts made by the Re- 
formers and Radicals of every descrin- 
tion, for the benefit of an English Repub- 


lic. That party advocates the cause of 


Republicanism in England and all over 
the world. Our readers will judge of its 
intention by the following extract taken 
from one of their papers called the L’n- 
glish Republic: 


« The purpose with which I commence this work 
is, by expounding republican principles (such as I 
have learned them, chiefly from him who is the 
Apostle of Republicanism), by making my coun- 
trymen acquainted with the views of Republicans 
abroad, and giving them correct versions of the 
current events of the great European struggle for 
Republicanism (of which 1848 and 1849 have 
been but the first campaign), and not omitting to 
remind them of their own old republican wisdom 
when England taught the nations how to live, to 
among them the smouldering fire of En- 
that faith in God and Man which 
victory. 


revive 
glish heroism, 
led their fathers to 
newing the 
the soul of earnestness which marked the brief 
day of our Commonwealth as the grandest period 
of English history, I shall essay to show wherein 
we Republicans of the nineteenth century may 
imitate the worthiest of our race, in what we 


will result in the overthrow of 





Desirous, not of re- | 
form of Puritanism, but of revivifying | ° 


ought to advance beyond them; and so I would | 


in some way help to establish a Republican Party, 
really a “ Young England,” to be the heralds and 
leaders of the Republic, the beginning of the fu- 
ture Nation. 

* Fit for the task or not (let time and opportu- 
nity condemn me—nevertheless, I will not falter), 


| 
| 


lin the Future. and the 


| their time. 


Who will stand by me for the restoration of the 
Commonwealth, for the foundation of the English 
Republic? There only canI see a hope for the 


redemption and rejuvenescence of England.” 


So it is evident, that the people of 
England have, within the last four years, 
taken a more active part in the political 
business than they had ever done before. 
As it is custom: ry in such cire umstances, 
their influence has increased in a propor- 
tionate ratio with their efforts, and nobody 
can foresee where it will stop. A fact 
calculated to impress the reader with the 
power of the English people, is, that no 
measures of a national interest have been 
adopted, within the last fifty years, with- 
out having been forced by them upon the 
Government. For the last half century 
the nation has done its own work. The 
union with Ireland was probably the last 
great act of individual legislative states- 
manship. Catholic emancipation was ex- 
torted by the Irish people. Parliamen- 
tary Reform was carried by the English 
people. The re-organization of the Poor- 
law was the work of men out of Parlia- 
ment, and searecly heard of at the time. 
The last great change in the spirit and 
direction of English policy—the adoption 
of Free Trade—was due to no section of 
statesmen, but solely to the middle classes 
and their self-elected leaders. These 
facts, still fresh in the memory of the 
English people. do not a little contribute 
to bring disgrace on the ranks of the 
different parties, which, until now, had 
the helm of the state entrusted to their 
Tory and Whig policy have had 
As long as they were able to 
inspire the nations with some belief i 
their ability, they could, to a certain = 
cree, maintain themselves. Now. that 
their impotence is proved, there is no 
more chance for either Whigs or Tories 
to remain a longer time in power. Indif- 
ference has superseded expectations ; Ccon- 
tempt has grown where confidence was 
entertained. There is no more respect 
for them. no more consideration, no more 
hopes. The English people have, at the 


eare, 


| present time, placed all their confidence 


future is now con- 


I fling aloft the Banner of the Future, and ask— | fined in the election of a new Parliament. 
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Tue grape has been the constant companion of 
man in all ages: 
appears to be his concomitant in all countries, and 
its alundance in any district is te some extent 
measure of civilization. 
is itso much prized as for the fermented liquor 
which among more polished people is preferred 
to the stronger but less palatable alcofolic drinks, 
The tendency to indulge in these beverages is so 


a 


great as almost to justify the supposition that it is | 
| belief that the day is not far distant when instead 


an instinct, for it certainly requires often more 
than religious scruples to make some withhold 
the gratification of their desires. Even the Mus- 
sulman is not proof against it: for the Turks in 
Thessaly are in the habit of drinking the must— 
thoagh they will not touch the wine—in order to 
evade the breach of their prophet’s command— 
reminding one forcibly of an Irish lawyer, incor- 
rigible in the matter of drink, who was made by 
his brethren, as a sine qua non of remaining in 
practice, to promise that he would not drink any 
wine during court hours, yet who found means to 
evade it by soaking a roll in a bottle of wine, and 
then eating it. 

‘Te manufacture of wine is a curious link be- 
tween the processes of the present and the past. 
Now, when we desire to obtain the essential spirit 
from any substance, or its aromatic properties, we 
subject it to distillation, a process completely un- 
known to the anc leuts, and while to obtain our 
alcohols, brandies, essences, and liqueurs, we sub- 
ject the vegetable juices to distillation and rectifi- 
cation,in the matter of wine, custom, and the suc- 
cess of the result, justify the practice of adhering 
to the old mode of allowing the natural fermen- 
tation and subsequent subsidence to educe fhe 
“ ambrosial liquid.” Neither in this country nor 
in England is there that attention paid to the de- 
tails of the processes of fermenting liquors which 
occurs in France; hence the excellence in bou- 
quet of the wines, and the matchiessness of the 
brandy of that naturally favored country. The 


Freucn apparatus for conducting fermentation is | 


expensive and complicated, and each kind has a 
specific application—hence its superiority. 

The practice of distilling liquors was introdaced 
into Europe by the Arabs about the year 900; 
and the method of thus obtaining the alevoholie 
ingredient of the liquor free from its water soon 
extended itself into every country, with what re- 
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sult to their morals and health the experience of 


our own day can decide. Without committing 
ourselves to the “ liquor law,”’ we may regretth t 
distilled liquors ever took the place of ferm — ed 
ones at the social board. “ Claret for boys, port 
for men, brandy for heroes,” said Johnson, with 
whom coarseness was a domestic quality. But 
judging from the evil influence of distilled liquors, 
we should write down ‘brandy for savages.” 
We believe with Adam Smith, that “ the cheap- 
ness of wine seems to be a great cause not of 
drunkenness but of sobriety.” The inhabitants of 
wine countries are the soberest of people ; and the 
wine drinking ciasses are those who indulge the 
least. We are Sanguine enough to entertain the 


of being restrained by legislation from addicting 
ourselves to alcohol, we shall sip our own wines 
in moderation. We have only entered as it were 


| on the wine manufacture in our States, but there 





are so many places favorably situated by nature 
| for their cultivation that they cannot escape the 
observation of the vintager. Sufficient progress 
has been made in the cultivation of the Catawba 
and the Isabella grapes so as to produce a very 
palatable, wine, and justify the cultivation of other 
varieties. The first requisite to make good wine 
is the quality of the soil, to which the selection of 
a good variety of plant is secondary. it is gene- 
rally deemed better to neglect the soil than to 
| make it rich. The best European vines 
are grown on rocks, stony places, and hilly 
grounds, and the borders of the Mississippi and its 


Loo 


| tributaries are too alluvial and rich to raise good 
wines upon. The uplaud of Texas produces very 
passable claret from the mustang grape, which 


| grows in spontaneous profusion. With better 
care in fermentation, corking. and bottling, less 
mixing, aud no adulteratious, these States, espe- 


cially the Southern, could produce wines which 
| would rival those of Portugal or the Rhine. 

| We could have wished that the work before us 
had been fuller in reference to the grapes and 
| wines of our country, in which it is exceeding 
meagre ; but as a history and description of Ku- 
ropean modern wines it is an admirable digest, 
containing a vast amount of information, wonder- 
fully condensed, on the origin and variety of the 
grape, the modes of vintage, and character of the 
various wines of that continent, with useful hints 
on their preservation and sophistication. To 
| those in this country interested in the cultivation 
of the grape for wine we recommend its perusal, 
and it forms a welcome addition to the handsomely 
got up series, “ The Lilustrated Library.” 













